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N the following pages I have endeavoured to show 

in the first place that God has assigned to 

the Incarnation of His dear Son such a prominent 

position in His word, and so filled that word with 

doctrines which assume its truth, that to those who 

do not receive it the whole book is worthless as a 
Revelation of His mind and will. 

I have in the next place endeavoured to make it 
clear, that this Revelation of the Incarnation ne- 
cessitates the view which the Church has always 
taken— 

First. Of the miraculous or supernatural element 
in the New Testament. 

Secondly. Of the predictive element in the 
words of the prophets, through whom God gave 
intimations of the coming redemption. 

Thirdly. Of the propitiatory element in the 
death of Christ; and— 
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Fourthly. Of the exhibition of the essentially 
divine in the human life of Christ. 

I have then endeavoured to prove that such 
a prominence assigned by our Heavenly Father 
to the Incarnation and its issues necessitates the 
formation of dogma, in order that the grace 
and love which give all their significance to the 
facts of Redemption may not be dissevered from 
those facts by the men commissioned to proclaim 
them. 

To this I have added two chapters: in the first 
of which I have pointed out that the leading facts 
or truths of the economy of our Redemption are, 
by God’s providence, so revealed in His word as 
to be independent of any theory of Inspiration ; 
it being, of course, taken for granted that the 
Bible 1s a Revelation from God in such a sense 
that we can gather His will from it. 

In the second, I have endeavoured to show to 
the English reader the utmost limits within which 
the conclusions supposed to have been arrived at 
in the former portion of the book are liable to be 
affected by the results (actual or probable) of modern 
criticism. 

Throughout the book I have done little more 
than put into shape the thoughts and arguments 


which naturally suggest themselves to a believing 
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mind in the face of the doubts and difficulties, real 
or supposed, of which we now hear so much. 

I have avoided, as far as possible, the use of 
technical terms either of Theology or Philosophy. 
I believe that the whole subject, deep and vast 
though it be, can nevertheless be exhibited and 
discussed in very plain terms, and I have endea- 
voured so to do. 

I desire the reader to remember that in speaking 
of the Incarnation I always mean by it not an 
isolated fact, but a fact. involving, by God’s ever- 
lasting decree, certain necessary issues, such for 
instance as Redemption by the Blood of the 
Incarnate Son. 

We are redeemed, not by the Incarnation, or by 
the Life, but by the Death of Christ ; but, never- 
theless, without His Incarnation His Death would 
be utterly unavailing for purposes of Redemption, 
just as His Life, without it, would be no clearer 
manifestation of God than the life of any other 
good man. 

The book is in a great measure the expansion 
of a series of Parochial Lectures delivered to a 
mixed congregation in 1861: and is not an answer 
to any other book or books. The greater part was 
written before I had the satisfaction (mingled at 
times with very deep regret) of reading that re- 
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markable Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ, which has deservedly engaged so*much 
attention. 

I pray Almighty God that myself and all who 
read this book may have granted to us the prayer 
with which throughout this week we daily ask 
for the benefits of His Son’s Incarnation :— 

“© God, whose blessed Son was manifested that 
He might destroy the works of the devil and make 
us the sons of God and heirs of eternal life: grant 
us, we beseech Thee, that having this hope we may 
purify ourselves even as He is pure, that when 
He shall appear again with power and great glory 
we may be made like unto Him in His eternal 
and glorious kingdom, where with Thee, O Father, 
and Thee, O Holy Ghost, He liveth and reigneth, 


ever one God, world without end.” 


November 21st, 1866. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE TO THE INCARNATION OF 
THE ETERNAL SON. 


SECTION I. 
THE TESTIMONY OF ST. MATTHEW. 


J PURPOSE, relying on God’s help, to examine the 
| testimony of Scripture to the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, and the bearing of that testimony on 
certain controversies now agitating the Church. 

The Incarnation 1s the first article of the Mystery 
of Godliness. The New Testament opens with it, and 
the apprehension of it by each member of the Church 
must of necessity be prior to his right conception of 
every other truth of God. The Atonement wrought 
out by the Son of God, His everlasting Priesthood, 
His Headship over the Church, and His future Judg- 
ment, all depend upon the truth of His Holy Incar- 


nation. 
His Incarnation is the only foundation which can 
bear such a superstructure. 
B 
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Through the Incarnation of Jesus we realize the 
Eternal Fatherhood of God—that God is by nature a 
Father, and from all eternity has loved with a Father's 
love ; and through the Incarnation we learn the Deity 
and Procession of the Holy Ghost: for what must He 
be through Whom the Son of God was conceived, and 
by Whose anointing He was made the Christ, and 
Whose presence amongst us was of such moment that 
it rendered needful the departure of the Son of God 
Himself 2 

The Incarnation of the Eternal Son is the first thing 
revealed in the New Testament. It is set forth in the 
first page of God’s perfect Revelation—in the begin- 
ning of St. Matthew’s Gospel. | 

It is revealed in equally plain and abrupt terms in 
the first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

It is enunciated very dogmatically indeed in the 
opening verses of the fourth and last Gospel. 

That the Son of God was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh is the first statement respecting 
Divine Truth in the most important of the purely 
doctrinal books, viz. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews com- 
mences that wondrous treatise on the Priestly Functions 
of our Redeemer with an exordium on the Divine 
Dignity of Him Who passed by the nature of angels 
and took on Him the nature of the seed of Abraham, 
that He might be the Apostle and High Priest of our 
Profession. : 

Lastly, the one Prophetiéal Book of the New Testa- 
ment begins and ends with words respecting the Person 
anc Glory of the Redeemer, which would be unintel- 
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heible, as well as blasphemous, unless He Who there 
reveals Himself be Lord and God in our nature. 

No other thing which God has made known to us 
has any place in His word to be compared to the 
place which He has assigned to the Incarnation of His 
Dear Son, except perhaps the facts of His Son’s Death 
and Resurrection. 

It is immeasurably more prominent than the reve- 
lation of a Future State or of Original Sin. 

It takes precedence of all enunciations of the general 
goodness of God, or of the holiness of God, or of His 
justice, or of His mercy. 

All appeals to us to follow the example of Christ’s 
humility and self-denial assume the truth of His 
Incarnation, and would fall to the ground without it. 

We shall now make good what we have said re- 
specting this place of the Incarnation by appeal to 
Scripture, and begin our examination with the first 
Gospel. : 

This Gospel commences with a genealogy of the 
Person Whose words, acts, and sufferings form its 
subject matter. 

As the book of the Old Covenant begins with the 
generations of the heavens and the earth, so the book 
of the New begins with the generation of that Human 
Nature which is emphatically the New Creation. 

Unspeakably precious to a believing heart is this 
opening of the book of God’s New Covenant, for it 
serves to emphasize, as nothing else could have done, 
the Person of Christ as the one great object of our 
Faith. The New Testament sets forth, not a religion, 
er a philosophy, or a system, but a Person ; and so it 
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begins by tracing His descent from men to whom 
God had given solemn promises that One sprung from 
their loins should in His own Person redress all the 
evils of humanity. 

Then comes the actual generation of this Son of 
David—this Son of Abraham. ‘“ When as His Mother 
Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, — 
she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” 

To this Joseph came a message from God through 
His angel. The angel of the Lord said, “ Fear not to 
take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is con- 
ceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall 
bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name JESUS, 
for He shall save His people from their sins.” 

Here we have the Blessed Name interpreted, and 
the true application of its meaning to Him Who bare 
it asserted in that “He saves His people from their 
sins.” He saves from sin—z.e. His salvation goes to 
the very root of all evil, and so is the greatest of all 
salvations, being a salvation in the spiritual world; and 
He saves His people, so that the people of God, who 
are thus saved, are the people of this Jesus, thus 
miraculously conceived. 

The Evangelist then proceeds to assert that the 
Birth of this Jesus in this supernatural way was a 
matter which had been in the Divine foreknowledge 
for ages, and that the leading Jewish Prophet had pre- 
dicted it, and that He Who was to be thus born was to 
be called by a name especially applicable to the mys- 
tery of His Person—viz. Emmanuel, as meaning “ God 
with us.” 

This word “ Emmanuel,” taken as interpreted, “God 
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with us,’ has ever had the highest meaning attached 
to it by the Church. It has been ever held to signify 
“God in our nature,’ and so to set forth the union of 
real Godhead and real manhood in the Person of Him 
Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and Who 
saves His people from sin. They who would take from 
Christ His Divine Glory have said that it need not 
mean this; that such a term is capable of a lower 
meaning ; that it need only signify that, since the time 
of Christ, God the Father only (as distinguished from 
any supposed Son) has been with His people somewhat 
more effectually than He was before. 

Let us examine this Gospel and see whether its 
witness to the Person of Jesus corresponds best with 
the Catholic or with the Rationalistic meaning of “ God 
with us.” 

Immediately following the account of His birth, we 
have the record of certain Magi being directed from 
some great distance by a star, or meteor, to the place 
of His Nativity ; and when they found Him, it is 
said that “ they fell down and worshipped Him,” and 
“presented unto Him gifts,” not only gold, to be a 
support to His parents in their poverty, but also frank- 
incense, a substance universally consecrated to the 
worship of Deity.* 

This incident leads to the fight into Egypt. The 
return from Egypt of this Emmanuel is declared by 

* And they brought gifts, such as they might offer sym- 
bolically to a being, so to speak, compounded of God and mortal 
man—gold, as to a king; myrrh, as to one about to die ; encense, as 
to God.—Origen, Cont. Celsum, 1. 60. Yet they not only worship, 


but also open their treasures, and offer gifts, and gifts, not as to a 
man, but as to God.—Chrysostom on Matt, ii. 11. 
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the Evangelist to be the fulfikment of the prophecy— 
“Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” So that the 
application of this prophetic utterance to the whole 
' collective people of Israel, whom God brought out of 
Keypt with a mighty hand and a stretched-out arm, 1s 
summarily thrust aside by the inspired Evangelist as 
not comparable in the eye of faith to the bringing out 
of Egypt of a little infant, the reputed son of a poor 
artizan, in a country town of Galilee. 

After this the Evangelist enters upon the ministry 
of this Virgin-born Emmanuel. . 

In order that men might be prepared to receive Him, 
one is sent before Him to prepare His way, and this 
messenger and his office of forerunner is likewise 
declared to be the fulfilment of a prophecy in which 
one is described as “ preparing the way of the Lord.” 
Then this messenger announces that this Jesus Em- 
manuel was so much greater than himself that he 
(John) was not worthy to bear His shoes, and also that 
just as he used the element of water for his Baptism, 
so this Emmanuel would use the very Holy Ghost 
Himself as the element of His Baptism; moreover, 
that the Church of God is the barn-floor of this 
Emmanuel, and the elect or the saints of Ged are His 
wheat, and that He would at the last gather them into 
His barn,—z.e. into heaven, or into His Kingdom of 
Glory. 

Then we have the Baptism of this Jesus, wherein 
the Holy Spirit takes a bodily shape like’a dove, so 
that He was visible to eyes of flesh and blood ; and all 
to honour the submission of this Emmanuel in receiving 
what was designed for sinners; and at this His Bap- 
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tism, the voice of the Father witnesses to Him that He 
is His very Son :—‘“ This is My beloved Son.” 

After this we have the trial or temptation—the 
tempter twice referring to the witness which Jesus had 
just received from His Father: “ If Thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 
“If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself down.” 

After this, we have a sermon preached by this Em- 
manuel, in which, instead of enforcing what He had to 
say with the words, “Thus saith the Lord,” as the 
prophets before Him did, He rather speaks as the 
Lord Himself spake :—“I say unto you ;” and what He 
says modifies, extends, seems almost sometimes to set 
aside, what the Divine Being had uttered from the 
thick cloud and the fire from the top of Sinai. “Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old time, 
(é€pp70y rots apyaioes,) Thou shalt not kill; but I say 
unto you—’* “ Ye have heard that it was said to 
them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 
but I say unto you—’ “ Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself; but I say unto you—” 

At the end of this sermon the Preacher speaks of 
a time when men shall pray to Him,—“ Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord.’ He speaks also 


* Seest thou authority in perfection? Seest thou a bearing 
suited to a lawgiver? Why, who among prophets ever spake on 
this wise? Who among righteous men? Who among Patriarchs ? 
None, but “ Thus saith the Lord.” But not so the Son. Because 
they were publishing their Master’s commands, He His Father’s. 
And when I say His Father’s, I mean His own. For Maine, 
saith He, are Thine, and Thine are Mine.—Chrysostom on Matt, 
v. 22. : 
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of the day when all-men will be assembled before 
Him to receive their final sentence, and foretells that 
some shall deprecate His wrath,—‘‘ Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in Thy name?” and He, as sovereign 
judge, will not allow this plea,—‘“ Then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you;” reminding us of the 
words of God Himself, in describing the great day of 
account :—-“ The ungodly shall not be able to stand 
in the judgment .. . . for the Lord knoweth the way 
of the righteous.” So that for the Virgin-born Jesus 
to know a man at the last day is that man’s aequittal ; 
and those whom He condemns He bids “ depart from 
Him,” as if He Himself were the exceeding great 
reward of the faithful servants of God. 

No wonder that they who heard all this from the 
lips of a man like one of themselves, “were aston- 
ished at His doctrine, for He taught them as one 
having authority.” 

Then (chap. viii. 2, 3) one prays to Him,— Lord, 
if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean;” and He 
answers him as though He were Himself the cleanser, 

\Y-—* T will; be thou clean.” 

Again, one comes to Him with words which seem to 
assign to Him the attribute of omnipresence: “ Lord, 
1 am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof, but speak the word only—”’ and instead of 
rebuking homage so seemingly idolatrous, He com- 
mends this man’s faith,—* Verily I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not-in Israel” 
(vill. 10). 

Again, we find applied to Him the prophecy,— 

i Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
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nesses ;” as if His original nature were far above the 
reach of such evils, and He had stooped to assume a 
nature of which such evils were the portion (viii. 17). 
Again, this Emmanuel rebuked the winds and the sea, 
and there was a great calm, bringing to our minds a 
certain rebuking of that element, recorded in the 
Scripture* as the mightiest instance of the power of 
Jehovah Himself, ever put forth on His people’s behalf. 
In connexion with this miracle. He rebuked His dis- 
ciples for their want of faith in supposing that the 
elements were of any power against them whilst He 
was in the ship—‘‘ Why are ye so fearful, O ye of 
little faith?” (viii. 26.) 

Furthermore, the evil spirits whom He expelled 
from the Gergesenes cried out,—‘‘ What have we to do 
with thee, Jesus, Thou Son of God?” and they ac- 
knowledged that He had all power in the invisible 
world as well as in the visible—“ Art Thou come 
hither to torment us before the time?” (viii. 29.) 

Then this Emmanuel encouraged those about Him 
to exercise faith in Him—in His power and willingness 
to save—in a way that the greatest of prophets had 
never presumed to do. 

Moses, it is true, once ventured to draw attention to 
himself as he was performing a miracle—“ Hear, 
now, ye rebels, must we fetch you water out of this 
rock?” but it cost him the hope of his life. No 
entreaties could prevail to obtain a reversal of the 
sentence pronounced upon him for this one act of 
self-assertion. On the contrary, the Son of God, 


* "Exer(unoe rq epv0pa Oardooyn. Psalm evi. [cv.] 9. 
‘Emeriunos rote avéporg cal 77) Oaddoon. Matt. viil, 26, 
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Jesus Emmanuel, says to one suppliant who had not 
presumed to address Him, but had touched but His 
clothes—“ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
And when two blind men prayed to Him as the Son 
of David to have mercy upon them, He asked—“ Believe 
ye that I am able to do this?” They say unto Him— 
“Yea, Lord ;” and He touched their eyes, saying— 
“ According to your faith be it unto you” (ix. 29). 

Then this Jesus Emmanuel anticipates the day when 
good men shall do all in His name or for His sake— 
“Ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my 
sake.” “Ye shall be hated of all men for my name 
sake” (x. 18, 22). He promises, too, to reward at the 
last day this confession of His name—<‘ Whosoever 
shall confess Me before men, him will I confess before 
My Father which is in heaven” (x. 32). 

Again, this Emmanuel asserts His right to our 
supreme love, when He says—“ He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me” (x. 37). 
I cannot see how He could have demanded this, ex- 
cept His right in us was in very deed a Divine right. 
“ Christ gathered all men into a common relationship 
to Himself, and demanded that each should set Him 
on the pedestal of His heart, giving a lower place to 
all other objects of worship—to father, to mother, to 
husband, to wife. In Him should the loyalty of all 
hearts centre. He should be their pattern, their au- 
thority, and judge.’* Who could thus put himself 
between parent and child, except the Divine Being 
who had originally ordained the relationship ? 

Then He tells us that all things are delivered into 

* Ecce Homo, p. 102. 
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His hands, and that He alone knows God, and what 
is more, that God alone knows Him (xi. 27, 28). 

Then He claims to be greater than the temple 
(xi. 6). Lord of the Sabbath-day (xi. 8). The 
object of the faith of the Gentiles (xii. 21). The 
Searcher of hearts (xi. 25). The desire of the fathers 
who had longed to see His day, and had not seen it 
(xiii. 17). The Owner or Possessor of the field of the 
world. The Sower of the good seed in that field. The 
Lord of angels (His angels) whom He will send at the 
last day to gather the wheat into His barn (xi. 37, 
41, 42). | 

Then He Whom men accounted to be only the 
carpenter's son (xiii. 55) receives from His follower 
the confession—*“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God ;” and as a reward for making this con- 
fession, He promises to give to this man “ the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven,” and engages that what- 
soever he shall “bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven,” and whatsoever he shall “loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven” (xvi. 16, 19). 

Then, again, this Emmanuel weighs the value of a 
man’s soul by the one fact, that He shall come in the 
glory of His Father, with his angels, and shall then 
reward every man according to his works (xvi. 27). - 

Then, again, at His Transfiguration, this Jesus re- 
ceives another audible testimony from God to His 
Sonship—“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased” (xvi. 5). In accordance with such a 
testimony, He claimed exemption from the tribute for 
the repair of the temple, (to which all Jews, the then 
adopted children of God, were liable,) on the express 
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ground that He was the true and proper Son (not by 
adoption but by nature) of Him to Whom the temple 
belonged. 

“What He saith is like this—I am indeed free from 
paying tribute. For if the kings of the earth take 
it not of their sons, but of their subjects, much more 
ought I to be freed from this demand, I who am Son, 
not of an earthly king, but of the Kyng of Heaven, 
and Myself a King.’ 

“Seest thou how He hath distinguished the sons 
from them that are not sons? And if he were not a 
Son, to no purpose hath He brought in the example also 
of the kings. ‘ Yea,’ one may say, ‘ He is a Son, but 
not truly begotten.” Then is He not a Son ; and if not 
a Son, nor truly begotten, neither doth He belong to 
God, but to some other. But if He belong to another, 
then neither hath the comparison its proper force ; 
for He is discoursing, not of the sons generally, but 
of the genuine sons, men’s very own—of them that 
share the kingdom with their parents.”* 

Then He promises that He will be in the midst of 
any two or three who may be gathered together in His 
name—1.c. He engages to be omnipresent (xviii. 20), 

Then He receives the Hosannas of the multitude, and | 
vindicates His right to them—applying to the praises 
which they had offered to Him, the words of the 
eighth psalm, that out of the mouths of these babes 
God had perfected praise, this perfect praise being 
praise addressed to Himself (xxi. 9, 15, 16). 

Then He puts forth a parable, in which He con- 


* Chrysostom on Matt, xvii, 25, 26, 27. Translation in Library 
of Fathers. 
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trasts Himself with all the prophets whom God had 
in ages past sent to reclaim His people. They— 
Moses, David, Isaiah—were but servants; He was the 
Son (xxi. 37). 

Then He confounds the Pharisees, by asking them 
the reason why David called Christ “Lord.” He 
Himself claiming to be the Christ, the Son of David, 
and having, in the hearing of these Pharisees (xxii. 
43), received the Hosannas of the multitude as being 
the Son of David coming in the name of the Lord. 
Then he speaks of His sion appearing in Heaven—of 
sending His angels, and gathering together H1s elect, 
as if good angels and good men all belonged to Him 
(exiy3 |, 32): | 

Then He speaks of gomg away 


callng His own 
servants, delivering to them His goods—returning, 
reckoning with them, and making the faithful ones 
rulers over many things (xxv. 14, 30). 

And to crown all, this Virgin-born Jesus asserts that 
He will sit on the judgment seat at the last day— 
separate all mankind into sheep and goats—say as THE 
KING to them on His right hand, “ Come, ye blessed 
children of My Father;” and claims as done to 
Himself, every act of kindness done to the meanest of 
His brethren (xxv. 31). 

Then He applies to Himself a prophecy of Zecha- 
riah, in which, in the original Hebrew, the shepherd 
who is “smitten ” is spoken of as the man that is 
the fellow of the Lord of Hosts (xxvi. 31). 

When adjured by the head of the Jewish Church 
to say whether He were the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, He answered—‘“ Thou hast said.” 
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And, lastly, this Virgin-born Jesus Emmanuel com- 
mands that all nations should be in Baptism dedicated 
to Himself as well as to His Father; for all nations 
are to be baptized into One Name, the Name of Three 
Persons, the First of the Three being God, the Second 
Himself, and the Third that Holy Ghost by Whom 
He had become Incarnate. 

Such are the words and deeds of Him Whose Name 
being interpreted is “ God with us.” 

These words and deeds correspond with the Name as 
implying a personal union of God with man in the 
Virgin-born. They do not correspond with some 
supposed clearer manifestation of the Father in the 
mission, or teaching, or example of Jesus. | 

For the whole Gospel, from beginning to end, is a 
manifestation of a Son as distinguished from His 
Father. If, from the time of Christ, God the Father 
has been more clearly revealed, or more savingly 
present, it has all been in, through, by, and with a 
Son, whose very name of Son must, of necessity, 
set Him forth as distinct in person from His Father. 

Such is the witness borne by St. Matthew to the 
words and deeds of the Virgin-born. 

It is difficult to conceive how He could have said 
greater things of Himself, or done His mighty works 
with more majesty of authority, consistently with His 
maintaining strictly the subordinate place, as well as 
taking the form, of a servant. 

For throughout the whole record He calls Himself 
the Son of Man. And He appears as the Son of 
Man, conforming Himself in all things to the con- 
ditions of our nature. He was in the womb. He was 
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born. He was persecuted when in His cradle. He 
was baptized. He was tempted of the devil, and 
was hungry. He was without a home, not having 
where to lay His head. He slept through weariness. 
He forgave sins with delegated authority as the Son of 
Man. He was the servant of God (xii. 18). He was 
accounted the carpenter's son. He was a member of 
an earthly family, and so had kinsfolks and relations. 
He prayed to God as other good men did. He refused 
to be called good, by one who thought Him only a 
creature. He came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. He was crucified. In the time of His 
extreme sufferings He felt all the misery of one 
forsaken by God—His God. 

‘And yet contemporaneously with all this He is 
acknowledged by God as His beloved Son. He ex- 
tends or almost sets aside the law of God. He claims 
to exercise all power, to be the object of faith, the 
King of all good men and good angels; true believers 
in Him are His elect ; the good angels are His angels ; 
and He will preside as the Judge and King at the 
general judgment. 

Such are the outlines of this great truth, as set 
forth in the first Gospel. 


SECTION II. 
THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL. 


We now turn to the first of the Epistles. Not the 
one first written, but the one which from its length, 
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from the systematic arrangement of its matter, from 
its containing so much that is of general interest, and 
from the fact that it was addressed to the Church of 
the metropolis of the world, is undoubtedly the first’ 
in importance. 

Here we at once enter upon new ground. 

The Virgin-born Emmanuel of St. Matthew is no 
longer “with us”—so far as this, that His presence 
is no longer visible, nor is His voice audible. 

He no longer moves amongst us, teaching, preaching, 
healing ; for He has passed to the Right Hand of God. 

And St. Paul had not been His companion as St. 
Matthew had. 

The Apostle begins his letter with calling himself the 
slave (Soddos) of this Emmanuel. “ Paul, a servant 
[or slave] of Jesus Christ ”—that is, the slave of One 
Who had been crucified, and was then in the unseen 
world. No Israelite ever called himself the slave of 
Abraham, or of Moses, or of David. 

This prepares us for all which follows, which is that 
Jesus has not ceased, like other men, to exercise 
Power and Lordship over the world by passing out of 
it. On the contrary, what was to other men the 
termination of their career of power was to Him the 
commencement of His. 

The Apostle proceeds to say that he was “sepa- 
rated to the Gospel of God,” which was.“ concerning 
His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of 
the seed of David, according to the flesh, and declared 
to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” 

In other words, His resurrection from the dead 
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proved that the Jesus Who was born of a virgin of the 
family of David, was in very deed the beloved Son of 
God. 

Then the Apostle speaks of those to whom he wrote 
as the “called” of this Jesus, in the same sense as 
they might be the “called” of God Himself. 

Then he invokes grace and peace upon these Roman 
converts jointly from God and from Christ, as if Christ 
were, together with God, the fountain of grace and 
peace (chap. 1. 7). - 

In this Epistle we have Jesus set forth as the Son 
of God sent into the world in the flesh. First in the 
exordium, “ His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was 
made of the seed of David according to the flesh.” 

Again (chap. vill. 3), God is said to have “sent His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.” 

Again (chap. vill. 32), God is said to have “ spared 
not His own (i8éov) Son.” 

Again, the crowning glory of the race of Israel is 
said to be that ‘‘ of them as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is, over all, God blessed for ever.” 

Again he ascribes universal dominion to Christ in 
terms which he could not have exceeded if he had been 
ascribing it to God the Father: “None of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord: whether we live, therefore, or 
die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that He might be Lord 
both of the dead and living” (chap. xiv. 9, 10). 

So that the witness of the Apostle to the person of 
Christ is identical with that of the Evangelist—that 
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Jesus is God’s Own Proper Son—that He has come 
“in the flesh,” and so is the “Son of Man,” and that 
as “Son of Man” He has power given to Him over all 
things, and will judge all men. 

But we should take a very superficial and defective 
view of the setting forth of the Incarnation in this 
document if we confine it to such direct statements 
as these. For the intent of this Epistle is to show that 
this Son of God, Jesus Emmanuel, bears a personal 
and spiritual, or supernatural relationship to the whole 
human race in general, and to the Church in particular ; 
which relationship not only requires the Incarnation 
as its groundwork, so to speak, but apart from the 
Incarnation cannot be conceived, and has been denied 
wherever the Incarnation itself has been denied. 

According to the express statements of St. Paul in 
this Epistle, the whole human race were in Adam both 
naturally and federally when he fell; and as he com- 
mitted sin before any children were born to him, he 
tainted the stream of human life at its source, so that 
all-the families of mankind derive sin, or moral evil, 
from him, as they derive their human nature from 
him. | 

Such is. the direct and unmistakeable teaching of 
this Epistle, broadly and repeatedly stated in such 
very plain language, that if we do not accept it we 
must perforce believe that the most purely didactic 
book in the New Testament gives us a false view of 
the whole theory of salvation from sin. Consider such 
statements as—“ By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all sinned.” “Through the offence 
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of one, the many (oi 7roAdoz) are dead.” “ By one man’s 
offence death reigned by one.” “By the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” 
“By one man’s disobedience the many were made 
sinners.” Such is the direct teaching—the indirect 
is precisely similar. Both Jews and Gentiles are all 
“under sin:” “All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” “Ye were the servants of sin.” “In 
me, that is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing.” 
“T see another law in my members warring against 
the law of my mind.” 

Such are the apostolic statements respecting human 
sin, its origin, and its universality. Well, this Epistle 
is mainly occupied with the fact that this Jesus Em- 
manuel was such an One, or had that in Him, which 
enabled Him to be the counterpart to Adam ; so that 
as “by | Adam’s] one offence judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, so by the righteousness of one, 
{the Second Adam], the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life”: “As by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one [Christ] shall many be made righteous.” Or, 
in the words of another Epistle, “‘ As in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

Now let the unbeliever raise himself, if he can, to the 
“ stand-point” of this great teacher of righteousness, and 
tell us how one human being, who came into the world 
four thousand years after it had been peopled with 
myriads born in Adam’s sin, should yet be able to 
undo this condemnation of all His brethren. Adam’s 
one sin naturally affected all his posterity, for it was 
poison infused at the spring-head—it was a canker 
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tainting the root of the tree; but how could One 
Small Branch of this tree, cut off in death before one 
other branch had sprung from It, become in an instant, 
as it were, a new Root of salvation for the whole 
tree of human life ? 

What nature could so diffuse remedial grace except 
the nature of Him who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary—Jesus Emmanuel 4 
If God did actually send His own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, then there is no difficulty about the 
matter, for the results indicated in this Epistle are 
results proportionate to such an interposition on the 
part of the Divine Being. 

If the terms used to set forth the fact that God sent 
His Son into the world in the flesh, mean anything, 
they set forth an interposition immeasurably great. 
We should consequently look for immeasurably great 
results, and so we find it laid down that after such a 
gift no grace of God is too great for us to expect: “He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things?” This Son of God dies on the cross, 
and, as we should have expected, such blood cannot 
fall on the earth and be lost, neither can the pouring 
of it forth be the mere sign of patient suffering. On 
the contrary, it is the all-availine propitiation, and 
faith in it wins forgiveness: “ Jesus, whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood.” Again, “ Being justified by His blood we shall — 
be saved from wrath through Him.” “When we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God through the death 
of His Son.” “ Our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom we 
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have now received the atonement.” “ Who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died: yea, rather, that 
is risen again.” 

Again, God sends His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and the effect in the view of the Apostle 
is proportionately great. It is that all obstacles might 
be removed to the Third Person of the Ever Blessed 
Trinity dwelling in sinners: so that they should walk 
after the Spirit here, and their mortal bodies be quick- 
ened by His Spirit that dwelleth in them.* 

It is clear, too, that if God has really thus sent His 
own Son that we should believe in the power and 
efficacy of His Blood, then such a system of justifica- 
tion and access must supersede and render nugatory 
every other. It must, of course, supersede any mere 
provisional system established temporarily till God’s 
purposes were matured for the setting up of a perfect 
and permanent system. The law of Moses was this 
provisional system, and so the whole argument of 
this Epistle is directed to show that since faith in no 
other than the Son of God is revealed, the law of 
Moses, or any other law, is no longer availing. How 
can it be if the Nature of the God-Man be the centre 
of the New system, and His blood the ratification of 
its covenant, and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
Himself in the sinner its present and immediate 
result 4 


* Of course, those who have no real belief in the defilement of 
human nature on the one hand, and in the Divine dignity of the 
Holy Spirit on the other, cannot conceive why His indwelling 
should be such as to require the sending of the Son of God in 
the likeness of sinful flesh as its antecedent, 
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Extraordinary figures are used to express the rela- 
tion of the Son of God to His redeemed, all of them 
requiring some amazing greatness and mysterious 
power in the Person of Christ to give reality to them. 
Such are, “Ye are become dead to the law by the 
body of Christ, that ye should be married to another, 
even to Him Who is raised from the dead, that we 
should bring forth fruit unto God” (vi. 4). Consider 
what must St. Paul have thought of the greatness of 
His person, in Whose body all believers become 
“dead” to a law given with every circumstance of 
pomp and terror by God Himself, and all this that 
we should be married to Him Who was raised from 
the dead 
bearing to sanctified humanity the relation of husband 


the risen Saviour being here set forth as 


to wife. 

Again, by being brethren of this Jesus, we are heirs 
of God: “If children, then heirs, heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ” (vi. 17). 

Again, ‘‘ We being many are one body in Christ.” 

Again, in this and in all others of St. Paul’s writings 
we are said to be “in Christ” just as we are said to be 
“in God” or “ in the Spirit,” and just as at one time 
“God” and at another time “Christ” are declared to 
be the object of the Christian’s faith : sometimes those 
who are saved are said to believe in Christ, sometimes 
in God, sometimes in God as the Raiser up of Christ, 
sometimes in God through Christ. 

Before examining further the Apostolical Epistles 
it may be well to state, as plainly as possible, that the 
way in which these documents set forth the whole 
mediatorial scheme as depending upon the Incarnation, 
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can only be realized by those who apprehend that the 
alienation of the whole race from God is.a terrible 
reality. | 

If men in their hearts do not believe in an infection 
of nature extending to all—if they in their hearts 
believe that God might as well have pardoned men on 
their repentance without any sacrifice or system of 
mediation, or if they believe that men can be made 
what God would have them to be, without any super- 
natural communication or union betwixt each one and 
the Second Adam—if they believe that God’s wrath is 
a figure of speech, and the effects of that wrath in the 
world to come a very mitigated affair indeed—then of 
course they must in their hearts believe that St. Paul’s 
writings and arguments are about shadows, and the 
Son of the Living God need not have come in the 
flesh to combat and dissipate shadows. 

No; if the Son of the Living God came in the flesh 
to rectify these evils, they are no phantasms ; and if 
myriads of intelligent beings, created in God’s image, 
and capable of loving Him, are unreconciled to Him, 
unclean and unfit for His presence, then no creature 
can undertake to mediate betwixt them and God. 

We shall now advert to the teaching of the other 
Epistles of this Apostle, and show that they are per- 
vaded with the same views of the Person of Christ,. 
and of His mystical relationship to the whole body of 
the redeemed. 

First of all we shall notice, that though the Man- 
hood of the Redeemer is very emphatically set forth 
(1 Tim. i. 5), yet we find that His person is continually 
contrasted with “man,” as if the personality within 
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Him was wholly that of the Son of God. Thus, St. 
Paul calls himself an apostle, “ not of men, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father” 
(Gal. i. 1). 

Again, “ The Gospel which was preached of me is 
not after man, for I neither received it of man, neither 
was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(Gal. i. 12), And immediately before this he had said, 
“Tf I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ.” The same contrast is maintained in another 
letter. ‘He that is called, being free, is Christ’s ser- 
vant. Ye are bought with a price, be ye not the 
servants of men” (1 Cor. vil. 23). 

Again, servants are taught: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily as to the Lord and not unto men, for 
ye serve the Lord Christ” (Colos. 11. 23). In accord- 
ance with this the Apostles call themselves indiffer- 
ently the servants of God and of Christ, as if each had 
equal or the same right to their service. Thus we 
read: ‘‘ Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus 
Christ” (Phil. 1.1). “ Paul, a servant of God, and an 
apostle of Jesus Christ” (Titus i. 1). 

Again, at the beginning and end of every one of 
these letters grace and peace are evoked from Christ 
along with God. The words, “ Grace be unto you and 
peace from God our Father and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” are the opening benediction of every Epistle 
except of the three pastoral Epistles in which “mercy” 
is introduced between grace and peace, but equally 
from Jesus. 

Again, seven Epistles end with an invocation of 
grace from Christ alone. In one it is varied into 
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“Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” (Ephes. 
vi. 23). In another it is the well-known “grace” from 
each person in the Godhead (2 Cor, xii. 14)—Christ 
being mentioned the first. 

_ Again, Christ is, side by side with His Father, the 
object of saving faith. 

The Apostle “ lives by the faith of the Son of God” 
(Gal. 11. 20). He tells his converts that they “are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 11. 
26). He “ceased not to give thanks when he heard of 
the faith” of the Ephesians in Christ, and he prayed 
that ‘Christ might dwell in their hearts by faith” 
(Hphes. i.16; 11. 17); but it is the faith of the Thes- 
salonians to God,which is spread abroad, and they who 


have believed in God must “be careful to maintain | 


good works” (Titus ili. 8). 

Again, it is sometimes Christ and sometimes God 
who is set forth as the supreme object of the Christian’s 
love. “The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts.” 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.” Christ 1s prayed 
to “ direct our hearts to the love of God,” and an ana- 
thema is pronounced on him “who loves not the Lord 
Jesus” (Rom. v. 5; 2 Cor.v.14; 2 Thess. ii. 5; 1 Cor. 
Xvi. 22). 

Again, the most sacred name of Saviour—a name 
which in the Old Testament God most jealously and 
expressly reserves to Himself—is applied sometimes 
to God, sometimes to Christ, without any distinction 
whatsoever. Thus Christ is the Saviour of “ His body 
the Church” (Ephes. v. 23). From heaven we look for 
“the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Phil. 11. 20) ; 
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but St. Paul’s apostleship is “ by the commandment of 
God our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Tim. i. 1). 
Prayer for all in authority is acceptable in the sight 
of “God our Saviour” (1 Tim. ii. 3). “The living God” 
is “the Saviour of all men, especially of them that 
believe” (1 Tim. iv. 10); but it is “our Saviour Jesus 
Christ who hath abolished death” (2 Tim. i.10). In 
the very short Epistle to Titus the term Saviour 
is three times given to God and three times to 
Christ.* 

Again, there are three Divine Persons- Whom 
Christians are said to be “in,” viz. God, Christ, and 
the Holy Ghost. For instance, the two letters to the 
Thessalonians are written to Christians ‘‘in God the 
Father, and in the Lord Jesus Christ.” The Galatians 
are bidden to “walk in the Spirit” if they “live in 
the Spirit” (Gal. v. 25). | 

But by far the most frequent application of this 
extraordinary phrase is in connexion with our relations 
to Christ. 

Take the first two chapters of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. In this comparatively short space Chris- 
tians are said to be “blessed with all spiritual bless- 
ings in Christ,” “chosen in Him,” “accepted in Him 
as God’s beloved.” ‘In Him they have redemption 
through His blood.” In Him they have “an inherit- 
ance.” In Christ they are “raised up together, and 
made to sit in heavenly places.” In Christ they 


* God our Saviour—Christ our Saviour (Tit. i. 3, 4). God our 
Saviour—the great God and Saviour of us Jesus Christ (ii. 10, 13). 
God our Saviour—Jesus Christ our Saviour (iii. 4, 6). 
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are made “nigh by His blood.” In Christ they are 
“builded together for an habitation of God.” 

Many pages of similar applications of this expression 
“‘in Christ” might be cited. 

“In Christ” is the characteristic expression of St. 
Paul’s writings. 

Conversely God, Christ, and the Holy Ghost, are 
said to be “in” the Christian. 

“God is in you of a truth.” “One God and Father 
of all whois... . in you all” (1 Gor. xiv. 25; Eph. 
iv. 6). | 

“Christ in you, the hope of glory.” “ Know ye not 
that Jesus Christ 1s in you, except ye be reprobates ?” 
(Coley 217.5 2, Core mii. 5.) 

“That good thing keep by the Holy Ghost that 
dwelleth in us” (2 Tim. i. 14). 

To conclude, the following are in one Epistle alone 
said of Christ :— 

Men are besought by His name as the highest of 
names (1 Cor. i. 10). The preaching of His cross is the 
power of God G. 18). The subject of all preaching is 
this Christ in His hour of most utter weakness and 
humiliation—crvUCIFIED (i. 23). He is the power of 
God and the wisdom of God (i. 24). This crucified 
Jesus 1s the Lord of Glory (i. 8). When He comes 
He will make manifest the counsels of all hearts (iv. 5). 
In His name and by His power extremest spiritual 
judgment is executed on sinners (v. 4). In His name 
sinners are justified (vi.11). The body of the Chris- 
tian is for Him (vi. 13). There is one Lord even as 
there is one God, even the Father (viii. 6.) They who 
sin against the brethren, sin against Christ (vii. 12). 
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They who sin tempt Christ (x.9). The cup of the 
Eucharist is the communion of His blood. The cup 
_of the Lord and the table of the Lord is the counter- 
part to the cup and table of heathen gods (Samoua). 

No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost (xii. 3). Christians are the body of 
Christ (xii. 27). He exercises mediatorial Kingship 
over all created things till the final consummation 
(xv. 28). If any man love Him not, let him be Ana- 
thema (xvi. 22). 

The teaching of all the rest of the Epistles is the 
same. Christ is said to do all that God can do for 
the Christian—to be to him all that God can be. His 
humanity—nay, the lowest condition of that humanity, 
His Crucifixion—is set forth at every turn, and yet He 
is King, and Judge, and Life-giver, and Saviour, side 
by side with God on His throne. 

Now, putting out of view for a moment the Divine 
names by which He is called, and looking solely at 
what He is said to be to us—to His Church—to the 
world—what is there in Him to bear this weight of 
Divine glory and office? what internal power to sus- 
tain Him in exercising this authority? Remember, 
God the Father is not represented as merely working 
by Him, but as putting all Divine operations into His 
(Christ’s) own hands, to be exercised by Christ rather 
than by Himself, till the consummation. 

Of course the answer is, He is the Son of God ; but 
then comes a further question: In what sense? For 
there are several senses of this term. The angels are 
sons of God. The regenerate are sons of God. Those 
in covenant with God are sons of God. It is needful 
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to answer this question, for our conflict is now with 
men who persist in giving a lower sense to those 
names of Christ which are (or are supposed to be) 
capable of two senses, or if they do not assign it, 
continually direct attention to the lower sense, as if it 
made the application of the higher sense more un- 
certain: men too, who in their ordinary teaching, 
and when not officially bound to do so, habitually 
decline to use those terms by which the Church has 
fixed and defined the higher sense beyond possibility 
of misconception. 

In what sense, then, the Son of God ? 

There seems no room for doubt. His own Son. His 
proper Son (cos). The Son Himself. The Son of 
His love. His Son as contrasted with the greatest 
prophets ; with Moses—Moses being only a servant, 
Christ a Son (Heb. 11. 6). That Son Who is the 
“brightness of His glory, the express image of His 
Person ;” to whom He said, “ Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever” (Heb. 1. 3, 8). 

In fact, the Emmanuel of St. Matthew, to Whom 
the Father bare witness that He is “ His beloved Son”— 
that Son Whom no one knoweth save His Father, and | 
Who alone knows the Father—that Son to Whom, 
with His Father and the Holy Ghost, the Christian is 
dedicated by being baptized into His Name. - 

In a word, in language which we shall soon consider 
more fully, His only Begotten Son. Realizing this, we 
are not startled when we read that God made all 
things by this His Son. By Him He made the worlds 
(Heb. 1.2). “ By Him were all things created that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible.” 
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And He ereated the visible and invisible universe, not 
as a mere agent, but for His own glory, as well as for 
the glory of His Father. “ All things were created 
not only by Him,” but “ror Him” (Col. i. 16). 

When such a being abased Himself, it is not to be 
wondered at that His humiliation in becoming man is 
set forth as an example in such words as “ Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not a thing to be 
tenaciously grasped (or held to), the being equal with 
God (that is to abide in the glory which He had with 
His Father), but made Himself of no reputation, and 
‘took upon Him the form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 6, 8). 

Again, if this Son of God was the Apostle of His 
Father to inaugurate a new Covenant of grace ratified 
by His blood, then it makes the rejection of such a 
salvation a terrible matter—if God, that is, has any 
real desire that we should enter into or respond to, His 
amazing love towards us. 

The rejection of a Salvation wrought out by such a 
Person must be a far greater crime in the sight of God 
than the rejection of a system of which only a servant 
of God was the central figure or mainspring, and so 
the inspired writer argues when he says, ‘‘He that 
despised Moses’ Law died without mercy. Of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God?’ (Heb. x. 29.) 
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SECTION IIT. 
THE TESTIMONY OF ST. JOHN. 


WE have now seen how the first Gospel, and the 
Epistles of the principal didactic writer of the New 
Testament, set forth the Person of the Virgin-born, 
Jesus Emmanuel, as the True or Own Son of God; 
and yet, though with no earthly father, the Son of 
Man. We have seen, too, how the writings of St. 
Paul are pervaded by a view of the spiritual and 
mystical relationship of Christ to mankind, which 
requires the highest meaning that can possibly be 
attached to such terms as “ God’s Own Son ”—“ God 
with us.” 

The two other synoptic Gospels present us with 
precisely the same view of the Person of Christ as 
we have in the Gospel of St. Matthew.* 


* St. Luke, for instance, records that the angel Gabriel speaks of 
the Baptist as ‘‘ turning many of the children of Israel to the Lord 
their God,” and as “ going before Him,” 7.e. the Lord God, “in the 
spirit and power of Elias”—that when. Elizabeth met Mary she - 
exclaimed, “ Whence is this to me that the mother of my Lord 
should come to me ?”—that the salutation of Mary caused the babe 
to leap in her womb (i. 16, 17, 41, 48)—that an angel announced 
to the shepherds that a Saviour, Christ the Lord, was born to them 
—that holy Simeon on taking the infant into his arms blessed God 
that He had seen His salvation, a light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of Israel (ii. 11, 30, 32)—that John the Baptist was sent 
to prepare the way of the Lord—that He whose way he thus pre- 
pared would baptize men with the very Holy Ghost Himself—that 
God witnesses of Him that He is His beloved Son (ii. 4, 16, 22)— 
that the devils deprecated His wrath, ‘“‘ Art thou come hither to 
destroy us? I know thee who Thou art, the Holy One of God,”— 
and besought Him that He would not cast them into the abyss 
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_ [have as yet cited nothing from the fourth Gospel, 
I have confined myself to the synoptic Gospels and 


the Epistles, in order to ascertain what view we get 
from them of the Person of Christ, so that we may be 


in a position to see what the record of St..John actu- 
ally adds to our conception of the Person and work of 


(iv. 8, 4; viii. 31)—that He assumed to be Lord of the Sabbath 
(vi. 5)—that His very body overflowed with healing grace (vi. 19) 
—that when a poor outcast had anointed His feet with oimtment, 
He forgave her her sins because she loved much ; the signs of her 
love being penitential tears shed over His own feet (vil. 38), which 
He also accepted as a sign of saving faith (49)—that the winds and 
sea obeyed Him when He rebuked them (vii. 24, 25)—that when 
one had exercised faith in the healing virtue of all that came in 
contact with Him He said to her, “ Thy faith hath made thee 


, whole” (vill. 48)—that He gave others authority and power over the 
“evil denizens of the unseen world (ix. 1)—that in the last day He 


will come in His own glory as well as in that of His Father and of 
the angels (ix. 26)—that all claims of kindred and blood, even those 
of the authors of our being, are to be postponed to His (ix. 59, 
60, and xiv. 26)—that all things are delivered into His hands, 
and that no one knoweth who He is but His Father—that to sit at 
His feet is the one thing needful (x. 22, 42)—that He was able 
and willing to gather and shelter under His wings the dwellers in 
Jerusalem; the city of the great King—the descendants of those 
whom Jehovah Himself had gathered under His wings (xii. 34, 
compared with Deut. xxxi. 10, 11)—that if the children were 
to forbear to lift up their voices in His praise the very stones 
would cry out to rebuke them (xix. 40)—that He was “ His 
beloved Son” whom God expected that men would reverence, 
God’s previous messengers being but ‘*servants” (xx. 13)—that 
when questioned by His judges He avowed his Sonship, which they 
understood in the true sense, and crucified Him for it (xxii. 69, 70, 
71)—that in the hour of His extremest humiliation He assigned to 
a culprit a place in Paradise, simply because he ‘asked Him to 
remember him (xxiii. 34)—that He Himself engaged to send from 
heaven the Holy Ghost Himself upon those whom He had chosen 
—and that after He was parted from them and carried up into 
heaven they worshipped Him (xxiv. 52), 
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Christ, and, above all, of His Divine relations to us, 
and to mankind as the Second Adam. 

Men who would detract from the Glory of the 
Eternal Son, or who are virtually on the same side as 
those who would detract from His Glory, are saying 
aloud, or insinuating, that St. John’s Gospel exhibits a 
type of Christian teaching respecting Christ’s person 
and work, differing from that which we gather from 
earlier New Testament writers; and so they would 
have us believe that the progress of Christian doctrine 
exhibits a deification of the Saviour which was not 
from the first, and which those who remembered best 
the teaching of Christ Himself knew nothing of. 

What, then, does the fourth Gospel add to our con- 
ception of the Person of Christ, and to our knowledge 
of His relationship to us as members of His Body ? 

We will take the latter part of this question first. 
We have noticed how very frequently St. Paul uses 
the phrase “ in Christ.” It is, as has been said, the 
characteristic expression of this Apostle. One might 
almost say, without irreverence, that he was a man of 
one idea, and that the “ being in Christ.” 

Now where are these words first used ? Not in the 
Synoptic Gospels. There is nothing to suggest such 
an idea in the Sermon on the Mount, in the corre- 
sponding discourses in St. Luke, or in the Parables 
related by either of these Evangelists. And yet one 
instinctively desires that an expression embodying so 
very much precious Christian doctrine should have 
some foundation in our Lord’s own teaching. 

When we remember the conflict which St. Paul had 
with false apostles, who contrasted him invidiously 
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with those who had “seen the Lord,” it is not likely 
that the central idea of his teaching should have had 
no place in the teaching of Christ Himself. 

Now, St. John supplies the required link. We have 
it in the similitude of the “Vine and the Branches” 
(John xv. 1-6). “ Every branch 1n Me that beareth 
not fruit He taketh away.” “Abide In Me.” “If ye 
abide IN Me.” 

Here we have this wonderful and pregnant expres- 
sion consecrated for us by Jesus Himself on His way 
from the Paschal Chamber to Gethsemane. This dis- 
course is the root from which springs all that teaching 
respecting union with Christ and inherence in His Mys- 
tical Body which pervades the writings of St. Paul.* 

Then again St. Paul speaks of God and Christ being 
am the Christian (see above, pages 22-26). Now, this 
view of the relation of the Father and the Son to Chris- 
tians is also derived from the very words of Christ’s 
last discourse as recorded by St.John. ‘“ We (ze. the 
Father and Myself) will come unto him, and make 
Our abode with him” (John xiv. 23). Again, “ Abide 
in Me, and I in you.” Again, “Tin them, and Thou in 
Me, that they may be made perfect in one” (xvii. 23). 

We have observed how universally St. Paul set forth 
Christ as, along with His Father, the object of saving 
faith and supreme love. In all this he but follows the 
teaching of our Lord’s discourses as recorded in St. John. 


* This, however, is not the earliest recorded use of this language. 
Similar words are reported by this Evangelist to have been uttered 
by Jesus in the synagogue at Capernaum. “He that eateth My 
flesh, and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him.” 
(John vi. 56.) . 
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_ Thus, “God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” “He 
that believeth in Him is not condemned.” ‘“ He that 
believeth in Me hath everlasting life.” “Ye believe 
in God, believe also in Me.” 

What is this but St. Paul’s teaching? “God, the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” “ By faith 
ye stand.” “The Gospel which I preached unto you, 


wherein ye stand. ... by which also ye are saved, 
for I delivered unto you first of all how that Christ 
died for our sins. . . . and that He rose again.” ‘“ By 


orace ye are saved through faith.” 

Again, as to the ‘“ love of Christ.” We read, “ If 
ye love Me, keep my commandments.” “ Lovest thou 
Me? feed My lambs—feed My sheep.” What is this 
but St. Paul’s “The love of Christ constraineth us” ? 
So that our Lord (as recorded in St. John) and His 
servant, St. Paul, teach the same truth respecting the 
spiritual relations between Christ and the Christian.* 

* The following are additional instances of identity of thought 
between the Gospel of St. John and the Epistles of St. Paul, under 
in some cases great dissimilarity, and in others great similarity, of 
language :— 

Iam the Way. (xiv. 6.) Through Christ we have ac- 

cess(rpocaywyn). (Ephes. ii. 18. 
Also, Rom. v. 2; Ephes iii. 12.) 


~ Tam the Truth. (xiv. 6.) As the truth is in Jesus, or as 
is truth in Jesus. (Ephes. v. 21.) 
I am the Life. (xiv. 6.) When Christ, who is our life, 


shall appear. (Coloss. iii. 4.) 


The Life was the light of men. Christ shall give thee light. 
(i, 4.) (Ephes. v. 14.) 
; The 
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Again, the truth of the Resurrection of the body as 
set forth in the words of our Lord at the raising of 


The Light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended 
it not. (i. 5.) 


The law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ. (i. 17.) 


Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit. (iii. 5.) 


He that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom. (ill. 29.) 


The truth shall make you free, 
(viii. 32.) 


The god of this world hath 
blinded the eyes of them which 
believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ, who is 
the image of God, should shine 
unto them. The light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. 
(2 Cor. iv. 4—6.) 

Christ is become of no effect 
unto you, whosoever of you are 
justified by the Law; ye are fallen 
from grace. (Gal. v. 4. So also 
Romans iil, 19—22:) By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be 
justified. ... 24. Being justi- 
fied freely by His grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus. (So also Rom. viii. 2-4, 
Gal. iil. iv. passuem. 2 Cor. iii.) 

That He might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word. (Ephes. v. 
26.) By His mercy he saved 
us by the bath of New Birth, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
(Titus ii. 5.) 

I have espoused you to one 
husband that I may present you 
as a chaste virgin to Christ, 
(2 Cor. xi. 2. So also Ephes. 
v. 25.) 

The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death. 
(Rom. vii. 2.) The glorious 
liberty of the children of God. 
(21.) 
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Lazarus, is identical with that which we find in the 
Epistles of St. Paul; for in both it is intimately con- 
nected, not so much with the power of Christ as with 
His very Person. Christ says, “ I am the Resurrection 
and the Life;” and St. Paul says, “As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

Let the reader bear in mind that the Epistle to the 
Corinthians is one of the earliest of the Epistles. 

Amongst the revelations which he had received direct 
from Christ, St. Paul must have had one respecting his 
Lord’s words at the grave of Lazarus ; or he must have 
received one which taught him not merely to say that 
Christ would raise the dead, but that the dead should 


Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin. (viii. 34.) 


I am the good Shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep. (x. 11.) 


Other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold, and... there 
shall be one fold, and one shep- 
Herc (xs-.L0,) 


I give unto them eternal life. 
(x<2287) 


I will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you another Com- 
forter (Advocate). (xiv. 16.) 


He shall teach you all things. 
(xiv. 26.) 


His servants ye are to whom 
ye obey; whether of sin unto 
death. (Rom. vi. 16.) 

Feed the Church of God (or 
of the Lord) which He hath pur- 
chased with His own blood. 
(Acts xx. 28.) 


Now in Christ Jesus ye who 
sometimes were afar off are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. For 
He is our peace, who hath made 
both one. (phes. 11. 14.) 


The gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
(Rom. vi. 23.) 


The Spirit maketh intercession 


for us. ... He maketh inter- 
cession for the saints. (Rom. 
vill. 26, 27.) 


God hath revealed them unto 
us by His Spirit . . . words 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth. 
(1 Cor. ii. 10, 13.) 
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rise in Christ; in other words, that Christ is “the 
Resurrection.” 

I should prefer the former hypothesis, for I cannot 
but think that our Lord, in furnishing St. Paul for his 
future conflict, would in all probability have connected 
with His own words all doctrine which He taught to 
His servant, so that his opponents might not say that 
what St. Paul taught was not that which was taught 
from the first. 

Again, St. Paul’s teaching is identical with that in 
the fourth Gospel respecting Christ being the Judge. 
Christ, as recorded by St. John, says, “The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son” (John v. 22): and St. Paul says that “Christ 
shall judge the quick and the dead at His appearing” 
(2 Tim. iv. 1). 

Lastly, both St. John and St. Paul teach the same 
thing respecting Christ having been, in His pre-existent 
state, the Creator of the world. St. John says, “ All 
things were made by Him, and without Him was not 
anything made that was made.’ But St. Paul sets 
forth this amazing fact far more fully when he says, 
“ By Him were all things created, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers: all things were created by Him, and 
for Him” (Coloss. i. 16). 

Again does St. John record that our Lord prayed, 
‘Now, O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was” (xvii. 5). St. Paul implies the same when 
he says, “ Christ Jesus, Who being in the form of God 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” And 
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that this form must have been ineffably glorious we 
learn from another apostolic utterance,—* Who, being 
the brightness of His glory, and the express image of 
His person” (Heb. i. 3). 


From all this I assert that, under a very marked 
difference of language and expression in the writings 
of these two Apostles, indicating a different point of 
view taken by each, as well as a great difference of 
temperament and mental training, there is the most 
marked agreement in the substance of what they 
taught respecting the relation of Christ, to the universe 
as its Creator, to the whole race of mankind as its 
Redeemer and: Judge, and to Christians as the Head of 
His body. 

Upon these points there is nothing more (I mean on 
_ the side of the glory of the Eternal Son) in St. John 
than there is in St. Paul. 

In St. John we have frequently the germ which is 
developed in the Epistles of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
—as, for instance, the terms “in Christ,’ and “ Christ 
in us.” 

In the matter of Christ’s relations to the visible 
creation, there is nothing in St. John so decisive on 
the side of the glory of Christ as the words of St. 
Pao “Al thines were created: » ~. for Him” 
(cis avrov), as well as “by Him;” and “by Him all 
things consist.” 

Here He is said to create, not as a mere agent, but 
as a sharer in the glory accruing from the building of 
that mighty house of God’s majesty—the visible 


universe. 
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We have now to consider the force of the names 
which St. John gives to this Divine Person Who has 
that in Him which enables Him to sustain these rela- 
tions to the visible and the invisible, the material and 
the spiritual creation. 

St. Matthew, as we have seen, applies to Him the 
term “God.” So does St. Paul. St. Matthew and St. 
Paul also apply to Him the term, “Son of God,” 
accompanied with epithets which restrict its meaning 
to that of Son, as expressing natural relationship ; as 
“Beloved Son,” “ Own Son,” proper (¢écos) Son, or Son 
according to nature,—‘Son,” as ‘distinguished from 
the highest and most favoured “servants.” 

St. John supplies the Church with two other terms 
— “Only Begotten” in connexion with “Son,” and pos- 
sibly the term ‘‘ Word.”* 

With ‘‘ Word” the Apostle connects the term “ God” 
in the words “The Word was God”—‘“ The Word was 
made flesh,” more absolutely, perhaps, than St. Matthew 
does in the parallel expressions, “That which is con-~ 
ceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” “ They shall call 
his name Emmanuel, that 1s, God with us.” 

Perhaps, 1 say ; for this declaration of St. John is 


* This, of course, depends upon how we understand 6 Aédyoe row 
Ocov in Hebrews iv. 12. I am convinced myself that the con- 
text requires that it should be understood there of Christ. They 
who say that it cannot be the Personal Word, because it does not 
elsewhere occur in that Epistle, do not remember that it occurs 
only once in St. John’s Gospel itself, I mean that it occurs in 
only one paragraph. It seems to me peculiarly fitting that, in an 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the word representing the Meimera, with 
which they must have been familiar, should once, at least, be 
applied to Him, to Whom alone we know that it is applicable. 
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not clearer than that of St. Matthew to those who 
realize what St. Matthew elsewhere records of the 
sayines of this Emmanuel respecting Himself and His 
relations to His Father and to mankind. 

The term “Only Begotten” fixes, of course, the sig- 
nification of the term “Son of God,’ which we have 
elsewhere universally applied to Christ, by attaching to 
it the idea of real derivation of the same nature from 
His Father : so that the begetting of the Son was not 
an act of creation, but the Fatherhood and the Sonship 
in the Divine nature are analogous to fatherhood and 
sonship in human nature, in that the relationship, both 
in the one case and in the other, implies the commu- 
nication of the whole nature with all its perfections 
to the Son. 

Now the term “ Only Begotten,” as I said, appears so 
to attach the highest and most proper meaning to the 
term “Son” when applied to Christ, that there seems 
no place left for misunderstanding, but I desire to 
draw attention to an incident which shows us that 
even this term only fixes the meaning of a word which 
ought to have been plain without it. The incident is 
this :—On one occasion the Jews sought to slay our 
Lord, because, as the Evangelist says, “‘ He not only 
had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was 
His own (¢évov) Father, making Himself equal with 
God.” Now what had our Lord said to call forth this 
accusation on the part of the Jews? He had, so far. 
as we can learn from the narrative, merely implied, 
not even directly asserted, His Sonship—‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” He had not Himself 
used the words “ own,” “ proper,” or ‘ only begotten,” 
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or even “ beloved.”* He had simply stated that as His 
Father had worked, so also did He work. 

I confess that this place appears to me the most 
striking of all that are, or can be, alleged from Scrip- 
ture in favour of the Catholic belief. It assures us, 
on the united testimony of the Evangelist and of the 
enemies of Christ, that we are right in always attach- 
ing the highest sense to all that is said of Christ. 

The enemies of Christ argued rightly, and on prin- 
ciples of common sense, that when Christ spake of His 
Father and Himself as co-working, He implied that He 
was the Son of that Father in that true, natural, and 
proper sense in which no other bemg can be.t Christ 
Himself allowed that they understood Him rightly, for, 
after setting forth His subordination in terms that would 
be blasphemous if used by any created nature, He de- 
clares that ‘“‘ Whatsoever things the Father docth, these 
He (the Son) doeth likewise.” And the Jews (or the 


* The term idvos is used, of course, not by our Lord, but by the 
Evangelist. 

+ From Augustine on John v. 18 :— 

“‘ Accordingly, what does the Evangelist go on to say? For this 
cause therefore sought the Jews the more to kill Him, because He 
not only broke the Sabbath, but said that God was His Father— 
NOT IN ANY comMMoN way, but what? making Himself equal with 
God. For we all say to God, ‘Our Father, which art in heaven :? 
we read also that the Jews said, ‘Though Thou be our Father.’ 
Therefore they were angry, not at this, that He said God was His 
Father, but that He said it in quite another way than men. So 
the Jews understand what Arians do not understand. Arians 
affirm the Son to be not equal to the Father, and for that was 
their heresy driven from the Church. So even the blind, even 
the slayers of Christ, yet understand the words of Christ. They 
did not understand Him to be Christ, not understand Him to be 
Son of God: but, for all that, they did understand that in these 
words such a Son of God was betokened as was equal with God.” 
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_ Evangelist) also argued rightly that, if He was the 
Son, He must be equal with God—equal, not in the 
modern political or democratic sense of not bemg sub- 
ordinate, but equal in the sense of partaking fully of 
\/ His Father’s nature, perfection, and attributes. 

We have now to consider the term “ Word ;” and I 
do humbly pray Almighty God that if, in what I have 
written on this, [ in any way come short of, or exceed, 
or otherwise mis-state this awful matter, He may keep 
any of His children who read this from incurring 
any evil thereby. 

“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” “All things 
were made by Him.” “The Word was made flesh.” Now 
what is a word or Aoyos ? As understood by St. John 
and the men of his time, it is thought embodied in 
language. It is that which is in us set forth in that 
medium of articulate sounds which God has given to 
us, in order that we may make our very selves known 
to our fellows. 

The most true and fitting words give us the most 
exact conception of the heart and soul of him whose 
words they are. 

So the Personal and Eternal Worp is the setting 
forth, so to speak, of the hidden intellect, love, and 
goodness of God, so that His creatures may be able to 
apprehend Him, Whom neither man nor angel hath seen 
or can see. 

So that the Word, being perfect, is the perfect 
utterance, or showing forth, or manifestation of all that 
is in God. 


By the use of this term the Evangelist expresses in 
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a more spiritual or intellectual way the idea “ Bright- 
ness of His glory,” ‘‘ Express image of His person.” 
The term “ Word” then, as applied to Christ, is the 
highest that we know of for expressing the Divine 
Relation between the First and Second Persons. 

It is the highest because it is the least anthropo- 
morphic. 

The employment of it most strongly impresses upon 
us the ineffably spiritual nature of the Eternal Gene- 
ration.* 

It also carries us farther back than the term ‘‘ Son,” 
for men have conceived of God as being without a 
Son; but we can hardly imagine mind or intellect 
without power of forming a conception, and of 
embodying that conception in language. We cannot 
at least imagine this in a perfect Being. 

The use of this expression thus teaches us that the 
existence of the Son as the Word or manifestation of the 
Father is as necessarily inherent in the Godhead as 
intellect and utterance are in us reasonable creatures. 

But though the term Aoyos or Word affords us this, 
it does not afford us that view of the distinct per- 
sonality of the Eternal Son, and of the Divine love 
between Him and His Father, which we derive from 
the term “Son.” And so as the Bible is written more 
especially to reveal to us that God is love, we have the 
word “Son” everywhere applied to Christ in it, and the 
term ‘‘ Word,’ the more intellectual title, uscd three, 
or at the most four times. 


* “The title ‘Word’ implies the ineffable mode of the Son’s 
generation, as distinct from material parallels.”—Note of Rev. J. 
H. Newman on Athanasius’s Defence of the Nicene Definition. Lib. 
of Fathers, p. 19. 
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In accordance with this the Church has naturally, one 
may say, taken to the term “Son” as better showing 
forth that ineffable love between the First and Second 
Persons which so enhances the love of the Father in 
giving His Son for her, and the love of the Son in 
obeying His Father’s will, and submitting to death on 
her account. 

In the creeds she has used the name of Son, and 
that alone.* 

The term “God” is twice, in this Gospel, applied to 
our Lord. Once by the Evangelist at the commence- 
ment, “The Word was God:” once by St. Thomas, 
after he was assured of the reality of the Resurrection 
of Christ, “My Lord and my God.” 

I would now humbly and reverently draw attention 
to another fact bearing on the relative force of these 
terms as applied to Christ. It is this. 

The name “God,” given to our Blessed Lord, does 
not assert the Catholic doctrine of His True and 
Essential Divinity, except in connexion with other 
names (as Son, or Word,'or Only Begotten), which 
necessarily involve His intimate and natural relation- 
ship to His Father. 

If it may be lawful to imagine the inspired writers 
applying the term “God” to our Lord, and not the 


* The author of Hcce Homo is mistaken in implying (as I cannot 
but think that he does, p. 73) that the Church in her creeds im- 
poses the term Adyoc with reference to our Lord’s pre-existent nature. 
It so happens that it is nowhere mentioned in her three creeds. It 
is, of course, imposed on the clergy of our branch of the Church by 
the Second Article, but I cannot call to mind one instance of its 
use in her devotional formularies, and with these alone the laity are 
directly concerned. 
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terms “Son” or “ Only Begotten,” we should be in the 
utmost confusion. 

We should necessarily seek for a lower meaning of 
the term “God,” in order to save that first article of 
faith and of religious instinct, the Unity of God. 

We should, in such a case, imagine the Supreme 
Being to be the creator of “Gods many,” and suppose 
Christ to be one among them, perhaps the first. 

So that in the matter of the Divinity of Christ the 
term “Son,” or “Only Begotten,” is necessary to fix 
the meaning of the word “God,” as implying real in- 
herence in the One Essential, Undivided, Uncreated 
Nature.* 

The most absolute declaration of the Godhead of 
Christ is in this Gospel, but not in the words of the 
Evangelist. It is the confession of St. Thomas, “ My 
Lord and my God.” 

The Evangelist is merely the recorder of this. So 
that, if his Gospel be a reliable record of facts, the most 
unqualified declaration of our Lord’s Essential Divinity 
took place in His own presence, before His ascension, 
and many years before any one book of the New 
Testament was in existence. 

The reader will now be able to judge what the 
fourth and latest Gospel actually adds to our concep- 
tions of the Person of the Redeemer. 

* He is God because He is the Son of God. We are apt, at 
first hearing, to say, that He is God though He is the Son of God, 
marvelling at the mystery. But what to man is a mystery to God 
is a cause. He is God, not though, but because He is the Son of 
God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 


born of the spirit is spirit ;” and that which is begotten. of. God 
is God.—Newman’s Sermons, Vol. VI. Sermon V. p. 62. 
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It simply adds distinctness. It defines with such 


/~ clearness as to cut away all ground from under those 


who persist in giving a lower rather than the highest 
meaning to what is said of Christ. 

For instance, it removes all shadow of a doubt that 
when St. Matthew wrote “God with us,’ he meant 
“God with us” in the person of the Son or Word, as 
distinguished from the Father, for he gives us the 
historical facts of which St. John states the doctrinal 
reality. He tells us the circumstances under which 
the “ Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us ;” 
and so, as this Word was God, it was really and in 
no figure, God actually and personally “ with us.” 

Again, the fourth Gospel certifies us (7. e. if any sure 
inference whatsoever can be deduced from human 
language) that by “Beloved Son,” “Own Son,” “Proper 
(tésos) Son,” we are to understand “ Only Begotten.” 

Again, it determines that when such a term as 
“Saviour is applied to Christ, it must be understood 
in its highest sense—that He saves as God saves— 
that, as God, He redeems from all iniquity. 

Again, it assures us that, in a large number of places 
where the Apostles appear to confound the use of 
certain terms, they, in fact, only use words which they 
consider to be convertible. 

Thus the Apostle St. Paul appears to confound the 
use of the terms “ Christ” and “God” when he says, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self. Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us;” but he only used 
terms which he considered that he might lawfully 
substitute for one another, for Christ is the “ Word 
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made flesh,’ Who was crucified for us in the flesh, and 
so God was in Him, personally, reconciling the world 
to Himself; and St, Paul bemg the ambassador of 
Christ, his message was as if “God besought 
men..” 

As we are forced by our adversaries to compare the 
testimony of one part of Scripture with another on 
this matter of the Incarnation of our Lord, it may be 
well to observe, First, that if we have in this Gospel 
somewhat more distinct enunciations of our Lord’s 
Divinity and Pre-existence, so we have throughout it 
more distinct enunciations of His subordination to His 
Father as the Son.* 


* Instances are—‘ God so loved the world, that He gave His 
Only Begotten Son” (iii. 16). ‘God sent His Son” (iii, 16). 
‘The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His 
hand ” (iii. 35). “My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me, and to finish His work” (iv. 34). “The Son can do nothing 
of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do: for what things 
soever He doeth the same doeth the Son likewise” (v. 19). “I 
can of Mine own self do nothing.” “I seek not Mine own will.” 
“The Father Himself which hath sent Me” (v. 30, 37). “I came 
down from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent Me” (vi. 38). ‘‘ My doctrine is not Mine, but His that 
sent Me” (vii. 16). “Iam from Him” (vii. 29). “I do nothing 
of Myself” (vii. 28). “I do always those things which, please 
Him” (vii. 29). “I ascend unto My Father and your Father, and 
to My God and your God” (xx. 17). 

Lastly, St. Athanasius himself interprets the words, “‘ My Father 
is greater than I” (xiv. 28), of our Lord’s pre-existent glory. Not 
that the Father is greater in extension or power than the Son, for 
the Son fully partakes of the one Infinite Almighty Nature, but 
greater as to Paternal Dignity and Order, the Son being subor- 
dinate to Him. His words are, “ MetZwy, etrev, ob peyeOer Tivl, ovde 
xXpovm, dra Ova THY € aVTOD TOD Tarpoc yéevvnow.’ St. Athanasius, 
Contra Arianos, lib. ii. § 58. Quoted in Pearson on the Creed, 34. 
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If He seems to be somewhat more distinctly set 

forth as Oeds, it is Oeds é« Ocor. : 

_ This to a Catholic mind gives more reality to the 
exhibition of His Sonship. 

Tt shows that the Divine Sonship is accompanied (as 
we should have expected) with filial submission, loving 
obedience, willing service, so that not only as the first 
of creature Sons, but as the Co-eternal Son, Christ is 
in all things our Example. In the Co-eternal Son 
there is perfect equality and perfect submission,—per- 
fect equality as regards His nature, and perfect sub- 
mission as regards His relationship and office. 

Then, in the next place, it is worthy of remark that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is, in one most important 
particular of its proof, set forth far more fully in 
St. Paul, and even in St. Matthew, than in St. John. 

The proof of the doctrine of the Trinity, so far as 
Scripture is concerned, very much rests upon the way 
in which the Three Persons are associated together in 
working out the salvation of the world, or of the 
Church. 

The Two Subordinate Persons are associated with 
God in a way which would be blasphemous if they 
were not one with Him in essence; and the Three are 
joined together in performing acts, or bearing relations, 
which, according to the Scriptures, God only can do 
or bear. 

- Thus we are told by the Apostle, that “Through 

Christ we have access by One Spirit unto the Father ” 

(Ephes. ii. 18). We have also, in the same Epistle, 

“ One Body and One Spirit, One Lord and One Faith, 

One God and Father” (iv. 4—6). Again, gifts are 
EB 
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supposed to come from the Spirit, as administrations 
are administered by the Lord, and operations worked 
by God. “Diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit, 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord, and 
diversities of operations, but the same God” (1 Cor, 
xl. 4—6). 

Again, “God” is said to “save us by the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour ” (Titus i. 5, 6). 

Let the reader imagine the name of some creature 
of God substituted for the name of one of these Divine 
Persons in any of the above contexts, and he will 
realize how blasphemous, as well as incongruous, would 
be the collocation. 

So that the Catholic faith, both of the Trinity and of 
the Incarnation, does not rest upon the testimony of 
any one book of Scripture, but upon the general teach- 
ing of all. 

So that the Incarnation is not only distinctly 
asserted at the opening of a large number of the most 
important books, but the whole of God’s word is per- 
vaded with a view of the relations of Christ to His 
people which require it. 


2) 


Kmmanuel, “God with us ”—not in figure, but in 
person, in operation, in covenant relationship, in mys- 
tical union—is in every book of Scripture, and in 
every part of every book; so that if it be not true, the 
word of God gives us a false view of the nature and 
designs of the God in Whom “ we live, and move, 


and have our being.” 
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SECTION IY. 
JEHOVAH AND LORD. 


Hirnerto I have not adverted to the name most 
usually applied to the Saviour, viz. that of “Lorp,” 
—*“ Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, our Lorp.” 

The highest name of the Supreme Being in the Old 
Testament is “ Jehovah.” It is the name which marks 
His self-existence, as Elohim (translated uniformly 
“God”) designates His power, and Adon * (translated 
also “ Lord”) His rule. 

The name “Jehovah” is by far the most sacred name. 
It is the one used by the High Priest in invoking the 
blessing of God on the assembled Israelites in the 
most solemn service of the Jewish ritual. “ Jehovah. 
bless thee and keep thee” (Numb. vi. 24). It is the 
name of the Supreme Being in the first four command- 
ments (Exodus xx.) ; and in the sublime declaration of 
His Unity, “ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is 
One Lord: and Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might” (Deut. vi. 4, 5). 

This Highest name is, in the Septuagint, always trans- 
lated by the Greek Kvpzos, or Lord. It is thus trans- 
lated in all the emphatic places which I have just cited. 

It is thus rendered in a passage where we should 
have supposed that the Greek translators would have 
made some attempt to retain the letters and pronun- 

* Adon in the singular is very rarely applied to the Supreme 
Being. Where it is, it is most emphatic—as in Exodus xxii. 17, 
and Joshua ii. 13. 

E 2 
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ciation of the Hebrew word, as they have done in the 
case of most proper names. [allude to Exodus vi. 3:— 
“By My name Jehovah was I not known to them.” 

Now this name of Kdpsos or Lord is throughout the 
New Testament the usual designation of Christ. 

It is not only ascribed to Him by persons who came 
for healing, and who cannot be supposed to have 
realized His Godhead, but it is given to Him on 
occasions on which, if they had occurred in the Old 
Testament narrative, the name never could have been 
given to any being except the Supreme God. 

Thus we have St. Thomas ascribing this name to Christ 
in conjunction with “God,” “My Lord and my God.” 

In the Book of the Acts this word Kupsos is applied 
to Christ in the following places, in which, if Old 
Testament writers had required to express similar 
events, they would have used the word only with 
reference to the Supreme God :—‘ Thou, Lord, Who 
knowest the hearts of all men, show whether of these 
two Thou hast chosen*” (Acts i. 24). “Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit” (vu. 59). “They were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus” (vii. 16). Christians are 
described as those who call on His name (ix. 15). “He 
(Jesus) is Lord of all” (x. 36). ‘Through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they ” 
(xv. 11.) The Apostles speak of Him as “the Lord of 
Glory” (1 Cor. 11. 8; James ii. 1), | 

And in a sublime vision in the Revelation, He 


* The context shows that the Lord Jesus is here addressed, for 
He is so designated three verses before (21), and He especially chose 


His own Apostles—as appears from the accounts of the conversion 
of St. Paul. 
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appears with a name inscribed on His vesture and on 
‘His thigh :—“ King of kings, and Lord of lords.”* 

Besides this, and in strict accordance with it, we 
find that passages from the Old Testament in which the 
term “ Jehovah” is applied to God, are, when cited in 
the New Testament, applied to the Son of God, Jehovah 
being translated Kupcos or “ Lord.” 

Thus St. Matthew refers to Isaiah as prophesying of 
John the Baptist preparmg the way of Christ, and 
when we turn to the prophet we find that he speaks 
of one preparing the way of Jehovah. St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke are one in this application, 
and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews cites, 
“Thou, Lord (Jehovah), in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth,” as referring to the Son of 
God. 

In connexion with all this we are to remember that 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament is represented as 
bearmg certain endearing relations to His people, 
which He challenges as peculiarly His own. 

One of these is “ Saviour.” 

“T, even I, am the Lord (Jehovah); and beside Me 
there is no Saviour’ (cofev, Isaiah xi. 11). 

* Tf, in answer to this, we are reminded that the name of “ Lord” 
is applied in the New Testament to men exercising authority, we 
reply that Képroc in the Septuagint is similarly applied. Sarah, in 
calling Abraham “Lord,” uses the same word (Kvpwoc) by which the 
word “Jehovah” is translated in the Ten Commandments, or in 
Exodus vi. 3. There is a high and a low sense of the same word 
both in the Septuagint and New Testament, and the word is 
repeatedly applied in the New Testament to Christ in collocations 
which, if they occurred in the Old Testament, would necessitate 


the highest meaning: as, for instance, John xx. 28, and Rey. 
Maes 16; 
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“A just God and a Saviour (cwryp); there is none 
beside Me” (Isaiah xlv. 21). 

New Testament writers, as I have shown (page 25), 
apply this name of Saviour indifferently to God the 
Father, and to Him Whose name is Jesus, because He 
“saves His people from their sins.” 

Another of these relations is that of “ Shepherd.” 

“The Lord is my Shepherd.” “Give ear, O Thou 
Shepherd of Israel.” Above all (Isaiah xl. 11), “ He 
shall feed His flock like a shepherd: He shall gather the 
lambs with His arm, and carry them in His bosom.” 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that One, Who 
is called Lord, calls Himself “the good Shepherd,” and 
is called by His inspired servants, “The great Shep- 
herd” (Heb. xiii. 20), “The chief Shepherd” (1 Peter 
v. 4). And His flock are in a far higher sense the 
Israel of God—the true circumcision—than the Israel 
of old. Moreover, just before He left this world, this 
“Shepherd” gave a charge to an under shepherd in 
the words, ‘Feed My lambs,” “ Feed My sheep,” as 
if they were His own. And His they were, for He had 
paid a sufficient price for them (Acts xx. 28). 

Again, Jehovah is the “ King of Israel.” 

“ Hearken unto my cry, my King and my God.” 

“The Lord is King for ever and ever.” 

“The Lord of hosts, He is the King of glory.” 

‘Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel.” 

All this in the New Testament is said of the Lord 
Christ. 

“Thou art the King of Israel.” 

“Then shall the King say to them on His right 
hand.” 
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© King of kings.” 

Again, Jehovah is throughout the Old Testament 
the sole “ Redeemer of His people.” 

Compare “ Let Israel hope in the Lord (Jehovah) .. . 
and He shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities” 
(Psalm cxxx.), with “The great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity” (Titus ii. 18, 14). — 

“T will ransom them from the power of the grave. 
I will redeem them from death: O grave, I will be thy 
destruction” (Hosea xiii. 14). 

This is all the work of the Lord Christ. ‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,” the Lord says, and His 
servant says, “Jesus Christ hath abolished death” 
- (2 Tim. i. 10). 

Such is the witness of the Old Testament to the names, 
power, and love of God; and such is the identification 
of all this with the names, power, and love of Christ in 
the book of God’s final and perfect dispensation. 

Now in estimating the force of all this, let the reader 
remember that, if the Old Testament teaches one thing 
respecting God, it teaches His Unity. 

And next to this it teaches (if, that is, 1t is to be relied 
upon for one single lesson) that the reception of this 
Unity of God is a matter about which He is personally 
concerned. It touches His honour. It is no matter of 
indifference to Him whether men worship Him alone, 
or admit other beings to share His glory. His first 
command is, “ Thou shalt have none other gods before 
Me.” His second is, “ Thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven image: for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God.” 
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Respecting other breaches of His law He 1s angry ; 
respecting this He is jealous as well as angry. 

Now let us* suppose for a moment that the view of 
the Person of Christ, taken by the Church from Scrip- 
ture and from the very earliest ecclesiastical writers, 1s 
exaggerated, and so is wrong—that, in fact, we say of 
Christ what He is not when we rise up and say in most 
solemn worship that we believe in “One Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God,” “ very God of 
very God,” “ Who was made man.” 

Suppose, I say, that we are wrong in this, how must 
matters stand respecting God and Oute and the — 
Scriptures and the Church ? 

Why, evidently thus. 

We have first to believe that the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament gave a revelation to a particular people 
—that this revelation had for its creed one article, His 
own Unity—that He guarded the practical holding of 
this article with the most tremendous sanctions, de- 
claring that as long as they held this article He would 
be their one only Saviour, Shepherd, King, and Re- 
deemer, and that if they let it go He would be their 
enemy. 

In addition to all this we have to believe that this 
Jehovah leads His chosen people to expect a fuller and 
final revelation in the Person and teaching of a Messiah 
or Christ, Whom He would send. 

Well, this Messiah or Christ does in due time 
actually come. He is cut off early in life, so that the 
promulgation of His teaching, ze. of the final and 
perfect revelation of God’s will, is left to others; 
especially to four persons called Evangelists, who give 
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accounts of His birth, life, actions, and death : and yet, 
marvellous to relate, these only historians of this God- 
ordained Teacher are so utterly incompetent and un- 
trustworthy, that they actually make this Messiah 
equal in nature with God Himself.* They call Him 
His own Son; they give Him the same Divine names ; 
they make Him do the very things which God only 
can do ; they ascribe to Him the relations to His people 
which Jehovah had reserved to Himselfit They even 
describe Him as adding to, modifying, and changing 
the ancient law, breaking down the ancient boundaries, 
and dispensing with the ancient worship; so that im- 


* «The fact that men strictly trained in Judaism, like St. Paul, 
give in their writings to Christ such Divine predicates, which 
stand in direct contradiction with Jewish Monotheism, remains 
inexplicable,” &. Dorner’s Person of Christ, vol. i. p. 47, E. T. 
quoted in Maclear’s Witness of the Eucharist, p. 40. 

+ The author of Hece Homo writes a chapter on the Legislation 
of Christ, in a book in which for some purpose or other the 
Essential Divinity and True Sonship of the Messiah is studiously 
ignored, and yet in instituting a comparison between the motive 
force of the Old Law and the New (pp. 108, 109) he styles Jesus 
the New Jehovah! The words are as follow :—“ That [the Mosaic 
system| laboured at the same time under the disadvantage that 
Jehovah was known to His subjects only through His law. Only in 
prohibition and penalty was He revealed, only in thunder could 
His voice be heard. Now the law of Christ was in like manner 
a reflection of the mind of the Lawgiver ; but the New Jehovah 
made His character known, not by His code merely, but by a life 
led in the sight of men, by going in and out among the people.” 

If the writer of this book does not believe in the True Divinity 
of Christ, a more remarkable admission of the place of Jesus in 
the New Testament, as in all things corresponding to the place of 
Jehovah in the Old, can scarcely be desired. .If the writer be a 
believer, one would wish the passage unwritten. According to the 
meaning of Jehovah, it is as if he had written, “The New Self 
Existent One,” “The New I AM THAT I AM.” 
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mediately after His death this Messiah is worshipped, 
His name is called upon, and His grace invoked, as 
sitting side by side with Jehovah Himself in the 
heaven of heavens. 

But this is not all. The tutelary Deity of the Jews 
actually sanctions, by His own providence, this sup- 
posed delusion. He casts off His ancient people, who, 
as a people, adhere faithfully to the one article of their 
creed, and reject the claims of this Messiah to be 
put side by side with Himself; and He causes the 
doctrine seemingly opposed to His own Unity so to 
prosper on its ruins that it supplants the ancient - 
idolatries, subdues to itself the ancient philosophies, 
overspreads the civilized word, and, after enduring 
unheard-of opposition and persecutions at the hands of 
the kings of the earth, sees in less than four centuries 
these kings quietly take refuge under its shadow. 


SECTION V. 
THE CREEDS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THE Catholic Creeds add nothing to the statements of 
Holy Scripture respecting the glory of the Eternal Son. 

Nothing, in fact, can be added to such statements 
as “The Word was God,” ‘ My Lord and my God.” 
The eds é« Ocod of the Nicene Creed is a limitation 
of them, not an addition to them,—a most necessary 
limitation by way of comment, because it guards the 
Divine Unity, but still a limitation, for St. John Says 
absolutely, “The Word was God,” and the Nicene 
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statement is “ God out of God,” not God unoriginate, 
of Himself, but ‘ of the Father.” 

In one most important respect the testimony of all 
short condensed documents, such as creeds or confes- 
sions, must be less decisive than that of Scripture 
itself, They cannot exhibit, as Scripture does, the 
Saviour doing the works which God only can do, and 
bearing to sinners the relations which God only can 
bear. I mean, they cannot exhibit these things with 
the fulness of circumstance which so brings out the 
‘ Essentially Divine in the Christ of the Bible. 

It is not so much His miracles which stamp Christ 
as God, as the Godlike Majesty, and if I may so say, 
self-assertion, with which He performs them: “I will: 
be thou clean,” “Go thy way, thy son liveth,” “ Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise,” ‘“ Peace, be still; and 
there was a great calm.” 

Jesus does His miracles as God would do them. 

Whilst carefully impressing upon us that He has no 
power apart from His Father, just as in fact He has 
no separate and independent Godhead, He_ never 
does_a miracle in His Father’s name, whilst “His dis- 
ciples do all their miracles in His name—the name 
of Jesus. 


Norr.—As writers of the Rationalistic school continually express 
themselves in such terms as would lead men to believe that the 
creeds of the Church add materially to our conception of the glory 
of the Eternal Son, it may be well to examine one or two state- 
ments in which it is suggested, or seems to be suggested, that the 
language of Church formularies goes beyond what we can legiti- 
mately gather from the statements in the New Testament. 

Mr. Jowett, in his Hssay on the Interpretation of Scripture, writes 
as follows :— 
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“Still greater difficulties would be introduced into the Gospels 
by the attempt to identify them with the creeds. We should have 
to suppose that He was, and was not, tempted ; that when He 
prayed to His Father He prayed also to Himself; that He knew, 
and did not know, of that hour of which He as well as the angels 
were ignorant. How could He have said, ‘My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me 2’ or ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from Me’? How could He have doubted whether, ‘When 
the Son of Man cometh, He shall find faith upon the earth’? These 
simple and touching words have to be taken out of their natural 
meaning and connexion to be made the theme of apologetic dis- 
courses, - we insist on reconciling them with the distinctions of 
later ages.’ 

Now all these difficulties thus paraded are in the Gospels them- 
selves, not in the Gospels interpreted by the creeds. They do not 
arise out of any comparison of the statements of the creeds with the 
Gospels. They naturally suggest themselves if we do but compare 
some statements in the Gospels with others. 

If the statements in John i. 1 and 14 be true, Jesus Christ is 
God, and so cannot be tempted. If the account in Matthew iv. 
be true, He was tempted. ‘The difficulty is assuredly not in the 
creeds ; nor, as far as I can see, in the Gospels as interpreted by 
the creeds or ‘‘ identified with the creeds,” but in the plain statements 
of two Gospels compared with one another, 

Again, in one Gospel, within the short space of a few verses, we 
have “The Word was God;” “The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us.” That is, He who was in the bosom of the Father 
receiving all glory, humbled Himself, so as to assume the condition 
of a creature, and so as a creature He worshipped that God and 
Father with whom He received all worship. But remember the 
nature of the worship He offered to His Father. He said to His 
Father in His worship what all created things, angelic, human, 
visible, invisible, corporeal, spiritual, if gathered together in one, 
could not have said, “ Now, O Father, glorify Me with Thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with Thee before the world was.” 

The difficulty “that He knew, and did not know, of that hour, of 
which He as well as the angels were ignorant,” is, In no sense, 
forced upon us by the language of creeds. It lies altogether in the 
Scripture statements that He should know the Father—that He 
should be the Wisdom of God—that He should be the Sender of 
that Spirit who searches all things, and yet that He should not 
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know a particular day or hour, though He prophesied of the events 
immediately preceding and succeeding that day and hour. 

Mr. Jowett seems to imply that, if we identify the Christ of the 
creeds with the Christ of the Gospels, we cannot imagine Christ 
saying, “‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” or, 
“ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me.” But why 
not? “Being found in fashion as a man, he humbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death.” His humiliation in the assump- 
tion of our nature was all real. It was no scenic display. And so, 
when He was made flesh, 2.e. when He assumed our whole nature, He 
took it with its lability to such things as deepest depression and 
shrinking from death, and He actually underwent these bitter 
things on our account. 

Again, a few lines before this, Mr. Jowett writes thus :—‘‘ High 
as he [St. Paul] raised the dignity of His Lord above all things in 
heaven and earth—looking to Him as the Creator of all things, and 
the Head of quick and dead, he does not speak of Him ‘as equal 
to the Father, or ‘of one substance with the Father.’” 

Of course, on reading this, one’s mind reverts to Philippians — 
i, 6, “Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.” The Professor, however, dismisses the whole 
of this passage by the remark (p. 352) that the received translation 
is erroneous. He gives us, however, no translation of his own, 
which we are naturally desirous to see, as we should wish to learn 
how he so turns 7é efvat ica @e@ as to dissever from it that idea of 
equality with God which seems inherent in it. 

All the ancient versions, all the principal versions of the Refor- 
mation period, all our principal modern versions—e.g. those of 
Ellicott, Alford, Vaughan, Wordsworth—so translate the whole pas- 
sage as if it asserted that equality with the Father belonged to 
Christ, or was within His reach, and that He did not tenaciously 
cling to it, but emptied Himself of it for our sakes. Dr. Vaughan, 
for instance, paraphrases it thus :—‘‘It is the first clause of the 
description of Christ’s humiliation, that He thought not equality 
with God a thing to be tenaciously and selfishly clung to, if by 
laying it aside, by divesting Himself of it, He could redeem and 
save ruined man.” 

In all human probability this presents us with the thought in 
the Apostle’s mind, when he made use of the somewhat obscure 
word dpraypoc. He had just been warning his converts, not 
against robbery or violence, but against selfishness: “ Look not 
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every one on his own things, but every one also on the things of 
others ;” that is, “Cling not tenaciously to your own rights or 
interests.” And then he brings forward as a pattern and encou- 
ragement the example of Him who, being in the form of God, did 
not selfishly cling to the equality implied in being such, but 
emptied Himself—as he expresses it in another place—‘‘ for our 
sakes He became poor.” ‘Translate dpraypoc as we will, we cannot 
get rid of the fact that St. Paul supposes equality with the 
Supreme Being to be within the reach of Christ. Whether Christ 
deemed it not “robbery,” or a “‘ spoil,” or a “thing to be grasped,” 
or ‘tenaciously held to,” it is all the same. It makes no difference 
in the monstrous incongruity of assuming such a thing to be within 
the reach of a creature. The nearer a finite creature is to God, the 
greater must be his sense of the unspeakable and infinite distance 
betwixt himself and his Creator. This, I believe, is the real signi- 
fication of the thrice-repeated “Holy” (or wip) on the lips of 
those living ones whom God has placed nearest of all creatures to 
Himself. It must mean, “Thou art beyond all thought above us, 
apart from Thy creatures, separate in Thine essence, and alone in 
Thy perfections.” 

When Mr. Jowett says that St. Paul does not speak of Christ 
as equal to the Father, or of one substance with the Father, we 
say that this is begging the whole question on the Socinian side. 

For St. Paul asserts Christ’s equality in nature with God every 
time He calls Him “God’s own Son,” or “ Only Son,” or implies 
that Christ is in the true and natural sense the “ Son of God.” 

If He is the true Son of His Father (true as meaning “ begotten 
Son” as distinguished from Son by adoption or regeneration), then 
He must be His equal in all the attributes and perfections of His 
nature, though He is His subordinate both as Son and Mediator. 
A true (idvoc) son amongst men is the equal of his father in the 
sense of possessing the same nature, though he may be his inferior 
(or superior) in social or official position, as he may be also his 
inferior in mental acquirements or moral character. 

When St. Paul writes, “He that spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all,” he asserts that equality which is 
inherent in natural relationship. For in these words there is no 
intensity of Divine love implied unless the Son is of the same 
nature, 2.¢. unless He is a true real Son. 

The point for which the Church contends by imposing such 
a phrase as “of one substance” is the natural meaning of words. 
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Men attempt to discredit the glory of the Eternal Son as a true 
and only Son, and to discredit the glory of the Eternal Father 
as a true and natural Father, and to rob man of the intense love of 
the Father in giving the true Son of His substance rather than a 
mere adopted creature. They insinuate that ‘ begotten,” after all, 
may mean “created,” and the Church resists, and says rightly, that 
this would undo all, and so she has imposed a term which, by 
God’s blessing, has served its purpose. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE INCARNATION AND MIRACLES. 


SECTION IL. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE INCARNATION ITSELF. 


E should have supposed that the acknowledg- 

ment of such a Divine Interference as the Advent 
of the Eternal Son of the Supreme Being into this world 
in our flesh, would have at once and for ever set aside all 
questionings respecting any minor supernatural inter- 
ferences ; provided, of course, that such subordinate 
manifestations are dependent upon the great one. 

It seems at first sight exceedingly absurd to enter- 
tain difficulties respecting subordinate miracles, or 
- violations of the natural course of things, when the 
first fact recorded in the New Testament is, that a 
virgin conceived and brought forth One Who, in His 
pre-existent state, had made the world ; and that the 
truth of this astounding fact is vouched by another 
fact, itself of an astonishingly miraculous character, 
and occupying an equally prominent—aindeed, in some 
books of the New Testament, a more prominent—place, 
viz. that He who had thus come amongst us, having 
been put to death, rose again from the dead on the 
third day. i, 

Years before the commencement of the present out- — 
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break of Rationalistic controversy, the best known and 
most extensively used theological book of the present 
day contains, at the end of its opening chapter, this 
sentence: “The great miracle is the Incarnation ; all 
else, so to speak, follows naturally, and of course ;’7* 
and a moment’s consideration convinces us that it does. 

If He Who was born of a Virgin was “ The Life,” 
then if He submitted to death for a purpose it could 
only be for a season, and so it follows, “ naturally and 
of course,” that He should resume His life, 7.e. that He 
should rise again. St. Peter’s assurance, “ It was not 
possible that He should be holden of death,” is simply, 
as in fact it sounds to us, the enunciation of what 
follows ‘‘ naturally and of course,” if the Father had 
given to the Son to have life in Himself. 

Again, if He claimed to be “The Life,’ it was 
natural that He should show His power over death. 
Now He could not prove such an assumption by an 
appeal to anything in the ordinary course of nature. 
He could hardly say, “ You see how God’s immutable 
laws bring about the regular recurrence of the seasons— 
seed-time and harvest, summer and winter; therefore I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” How then could 
He establish such a claim? He took the most effectual 
means possible; He raised up a dead body, after it had 
been corrupting in the grave four days in an almost 
tropical climate. It was a violation of all known laws 
of life that He should do so, but it was “ natural” if He 
was “the Resurrection and the Life.” 

He had said repeatedly that He was the Son of the 
Supreme Being, the Lord of the invisible world; and 
* Archbishop Trench On the Miracles, Fifth Edition, p. 8. 

“5 
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by summoning His friend out of the invisible world, 
and undertaking to reappear out of that world Himself, 
He made the strongest appeal possible to the Supreme 
Being, to allow or disallow this amazing personal pre- 
tension on His part. Now if the Incarnation be a 
reality : if He be in very deed the “own” Son of the 
Lord of the invisible world, we should reasonably 
expect that His appeal would be responded to, and so 
it was. His friend’s resurrection and His own followed 
“naturally and of course.” 

It seems difficult to imagine how men can fail to see 
this, and yet we have seen, and still see, attempts 
made by professedly Christian men, some of them 
beneficed clergymen, to eliminate the miraculous or 
the supernatural or preternatural out of Christianity, 
so as to make it acceptable to the scientific or literary 
mind of the day. 

It is assumed that the successful cultivation of the 
physical sciences within the last half century or s6, has 
so impressed a large number of thoughtful men with 
the absolute immutability of what are called the laws 
of nature, that they cannot conceive of any suspension 
of these laws, or any interference with them for any” 
purpose whatsoever. As these men are supposed to 
be very influential, it is assumed that great sacrifices 
must be made to win them to Christianity, or retain 
them within its pale ; and as the miraculous element is 
alleged to be the chief obstacle, certain clergymen 
(whom we are bound to believe to be sincere in their 
public official confessions of the supernatural) have 
made strenuous efforts to bridge over the seemingly 
impassable gulf. 
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I cannot enter into any lengthened account of the 
various schemes which have been elaborated for this 
purpose. If I appear to understate the amount of 
credence which the writers themselves exercise in 
Christian truth, it must be remembered that they 
themselves never give us plain straightforward state- 
ments of the length to which they go in accepting or 
rejecting what is found in the Bible. 

Some do not deny the supernatural in the arose, but 
attack it in detail, endeavouring to show that this or 
that interference may be accounted for on natural 
principles, passing over the vast bulk of instances 
without any remark.* 

Others speak as if it were possible to believe in 
Christ, and accept His salvation without accepting the 
supernatural in it ; that God asks us to believe in His 
Son as our Saviour in the highest sense, and yet that 
He is indifferent to our believing in the truth of those 


* Dr. Stanley, for instance, suggests that the passage of the 
Jordan may have taken place through means which were found 
in the resources of the natural agencies of earthquake or volcanic 
convulsion (Lectures on the Jewish Church, First Series, p. 233). 
He seems to think, however, that the passage of the same river by 
Elijah was a genuine miracle, as he suggests no natural explanation, 
and seems to adopt the Bible account as if it were strictly “historical” 
(Second Series, p. 321), and yet no one reading the next two pages 
can entertain a reasonable doubt but that he believes that the 
assumption of Elijah into heaven is to be explained by the fact 
that this servant of God perished by lightning (pp. 322, 323). 

Ewald seems to accept the miracle of the raising of Lazarus, and 
yet insinuates that that of the widow’s son of Nain was only a case 
of suspended animation, for he concludes his account of it with the 
words, ‘‘ Thus much only can we say, that the burial here spoken 
of, in those times, followed usually very soon after death” (Life of 
Christ, translated by Glover, p. 178). 
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lower acts of salvation (from disease or from the grave) 
which exemplify and typify the higher one. 

Others seem to go so far as to say that belief in 
Christ need only consist in acknowledging the truth 
and beauty of His moral character and precepts. 

Others, again, seem to think that if we can get at 
the right definition of what is called the miraculous 
or supernatural, ‘we shall smooth the way for its re- 
ception.* 


* See an article in Hdinburgh Review for October, 1862, on “ The 
Supernatural.” The reviewer seems to define “supernatural power” 
as it is usually understood, to be power independent of the use of 
means, as distinguished from power depending on knowledge— 
even infinite knowledge—of the means proper to be employed. 
And he proceeds, “The real difficulty lies in the idea of will exer- 
cised without the use of means, not in the exercise of will through 
means which are beyond our knowledge,” and he asks, ‘‘ Have we 
any right to say that belief in this is essential to all religion ?”’ 

Now let us take as an illustration the resurrection of Lazarus. 
Our Lord, for anything we know, may have raised him up by some 
secret and unknown application of the “means proper” for the 
Deity ‘to employ” in such a case; but the difficulty is removed 
only one step back, for how came an uneducated Galilean to know 
these means? If there be one thing of which scientific experience 
has taught the world the natural impossibility, it is the restoration 
to life of dead organic matter. The organism may decay, and become 
the food of others, but its original life cannot be restored to it. The 
resurrection of a dead body is the setting aside, the reversal, the 
extreme violation, so far as we and all other organized creatures are 
concerned, of the most peremptory and irreversible of all laws— 
the laws of decay and death. All nature teaches us that if there 
be a personal Supreme Being, He must have rigidly reserved to the 
exercise of His own arbitrary will the employment of’ any means 
proper to be employed in reversing the law of death. How then 
came Jesus of Nazareth to know these means, and be able to apply 
them under the circumstances detailed in John xi.? If the Lord of 
life and death imparted to Him this secret, we may reasonably trust 
Him in all else. But have we any right to say that belief in this 
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One clergyman, whom both from his position as a 
parochial minister and the whole tenor of his essay we 
must account to be a sincere believer in the Son of 
God, seems to think that we can separate the super- 
natural in the life of our Lord (such as His miracles of 
healing, &c.) from the supernatural as stated in our 
simplest creed. He even takes what seems to be 
“Church” ground, for he seems to think that calling 
upon men to believe in miracles is a most dangerous 
innovation upon the old creeds of the Church, and 
protests against the attempt to “impose miracles as if 
by Divine authority upon the faith of men.” * 

Now it seems to me that these persons in thus 
_ attempting to smooth over the difficulties which lie in 
the way of our modern sceptics accepting or retaining 
their belief in Christ, appear to give these savants 
credit for astonishing simplicity. 

If I were one of these sceptical persons, I should 
retort somewhat in this way :—‘‘ You seem very 
desirous, gentlemen, to win us over to belief in that 
outward historical Christ whom you set forth as the 
Son of God, for, in order to commend your faith to us, 
you run the risk of making the world think you very 
great hypocrites ; for you read in church as if they 


(resurrection of Lazarus) is essential? That depends upon whether | 
God asks us to believe the Scriptures. Anyhow, we are called upon 

to believe in the resurrection of Him Who raised Lazarus, and, as I 

shall show, we cannot. conceive of the existence of any form of our 

present Christianity without taking for granted the Resurrection of 

Jesus, and, what is‘more, no one-who believes in the Resurrection of 

Christ can have any hesitation about such a miracle as the resur- 

rection of Lazarus, if it can be reasonably attributed to Him Who 

was Himself raised from the dead. 

* Tracts for Priests and People, by Rev. J. Ll. Davies, p. 32. 
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were true, in your most solemn worship, a vast number 
of cases of extraordinary Divine interferences, which 
out of church you take pains to prove to us to be 
capable of bearing a non-natural sense; for you take 
great pains to show that these incidents need not have 
occurred as they are represented, or you undertake to 
assure us that they are of so little importance that 
God. is indifferent as to whether we believe them or 
not, though the only book which gives you or us any 
account of the Son of God is absolutely full of them. 

“What then do you wish us to accept 4 What is the 
simplest form of that Christianity which you profess 4 

‘Why, we know as well as you do, that 1t is your 
Apostles’ Creed. 

“We can read your documents as well as you can, 
and we know that your religion has no existence apart 
from certain historical facts, and we know that the 
simplest possible statement of these facts is that creed 
in which, if clergymen, you are bound to profess your 
belief every day of your lives. 

‘Now you must think us very simple indeed if you 
intend to impose upon us your creed as more easy to 
believe than your whole Bible, for your simplest creed 
embodies the three most stupendous miracles recorded 
in your Bible. 

“Your creed obliges you to profess that this Christ in 
whom you profess to believe was the true and veritable 
Son of the Supreme Beinge—that He came into this 
world, not according to what we hold to be the invari- 
able law of conception and birth, for you confess that 
He was born of a Virgin. Your creed obliges you also 
to profess that after being put to death He rose again - 
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the third day—that He ascended up to heaven—that 
He is now at the right hand of God, and that He will 
come again to judge all men. Your creed in all these 
particulars sets forth by far the most prominent facts 
in your sacred Scriptures. 

“You are not permitted to say that this your creed 
is an idealistic form of representing moral or spiritual 
truth, for you profess that all this took place at a 
certain definite period in the history of the world—at 
a period as strictly historical as the present. 

“ And then too what do you offer to us by this belief 
in Christ, which we have not without it ? 

“You say that you offer to us a future state: but is 
not this offer inseparably connected with a condition 
which our acquaintance with the immutability of na- 
tural law forbids us to accept, viz. the resurrection of 
our bodies ? We can show you the remains of organized 
forms in deposits which, according to our computation, 
it has taken millions upon millions of years to accumu- 
late, but nature in all her widespread domain affords 
us no instance of a really dead body resuming its life. 

“Tf you had offered to us the immortality of our souls 
we might have listened to you, but your simplest creed 
speaks only of the resurrection of the body. And your 
Scriptures know of no immortal hfe apart from this. 
They have no arguments, such as we find in Plato and 
Cicero, to prove our immortality from reason, They 
base all hopes of immortal life on a fact which of course, 
as observers of nature, we cannot allow, ze. that your 
Founder rose again from the dead. If you offer to us 
the pure and high morality of your Founder, we say 
that we can see the excellence of certain moral precepts 
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which you attribute to Him without allowing, for a 
moment, that His supernatural birth or resurrection 
add aught to their intrinsic excellence. 

“ Again, the discourses of your Founder are quite 
as difficult for us to receive in their integrity as any 
account of His miracles. They are full of allusions to a 
past history of His nation which we conceive to be in 
the main mythical. They set forth as essential the 
observance of certain precepts far above the power of 
our unaided nature to comply with, and requiring 
that preternatural assistance for their fulfilment which 
psychological laws have no place for. 

“Tn addition to this, these discourses are full of pro-- 
mises that God will hear prayer on certain conditions ; 
now all our investigation of the sequences of nature 
have convinced us that He has left Himself no room 
for any interference with the natural order of things. 
The discourses of Christ are also full of references to a 
future judgment to be exercised by your Founder per- 
sonally at a particular time, but we are quite unable 
to understand how any human being can have faculties 
for conducting, in his own person, a trial on any such 
a scale.” 

Such, I think, would be the line taken by the 
sceptics with the Rationalist divines, if they had 
unitedly conquered the Apostolic faith, and were 
conferrmeg between themselves as to how the spoils 
were to be divided. 

Now let us see what the simplest enunciation 
of the Incarnation involves—how all the miraculous 
interventions of the Deity, even if they could be all 
summed up together in one, are absolutely nothin 
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when set beside this—that “ the Word was made flesh, 
— and dwelt amongst us.” 

Let us see how this greatest intervention of God pre- 
supposes accompanying miracles, and at the same time 
sanctions them, so that they are not and cannot be 
mere wonders, but have, to us at least, a teaching 
power far above their mere evidential place in the 
system. 

Let us also see as to the real necessity for such an 
interference—a matter, we are bold to say, strangely 
put out of sight by the most acute and able of the 
defenders of the supernatural in Christianity. 

What then does the simplest enunciation of the 
Incarnation involve 4 

I mean by the simplest account of it such as the 
following: “The Word was in the beginning,” “ the 
Word was with God,” “the Word was God,” “the 
Word was made flesh,’—taken in connexion with 
“That which is conceived in her (Mary) is of the Holy 
Ghost, and she shall bring forth a Son, and they shal! 
call His name Emmanuel,” in the sense of “God 
with us.” 

Or, as it is expressed in human language, “ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, God 
of God, of one substance with the Father, Who for 
us men and for our salvation came down from heaven,’ 
~ and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin: 
Mary, and was made Man.” 

Now, in the first place, all this involves the most 
astonishing violation of the law according to which 
God has ordained that the increase of the species shall 
take place. If there be an invariable law in the natural 
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history of man, it is that each human being should be 
the offspring of a father and a mother; and here is one 
born by an express intervention of the Deity without 
human father. But this, wonderful and inexplicable 
though it be, is but the surface miracle, as it were, for 
what was the nature of Him who thus came amongst us? 

Let us infer His nature from His acts and words: 
He had that in Him which enabled Him to do Himself 
in His own person that which the God of His people 
had challenged to Himself as His own work—He had 
that in Him which enabled Him to REDEEM all His 
brethren by that flesh or body which He assumed. 

He had that in Him which enabled Him to mediate 
between His brethren and God, as being on an equal 
footing with God on the one side, and with the fallen 
race on the other. 

He had that in Him which enabled Him to undertake 
to gather together at once all the race before Him, and 
to judge each and all of them with a judgment which 
shall be most righteous in every case, because each 
case has come under His own special cognisance. 

He had that in Him which enabled Him to advocate 
the cause of each sinner, and to promise that whatso- 
ever any one asks of God, according to God’s will, He 
(Christ) Himself will do it (John xiv. 13, 14). 

He had that in Him which enabled Him to say 
without blasphemy, because with truth, “ Whatsoever 
things the Father doeth, these doeth the Son likewise ;” 
“No man knoweth the Son but the Father;” “As 
the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father > 
“T and the Father are one.” 

He had that in Him which enabled one of His 
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servants to say of Him that He was God (Johni) ; 
and another to address him as “his Lord and his 
God” (John xx. 28); and a third to commend his 
dying soul to His charge (Acts vii. 59); and a fourth 
to invoke grace from Him as being with God the 
fountain of grace (1 Corinth. i. 3). 

What then was this human being that He should 
have such things said of Him? He was God, being 
the only-begotten of the living God, and yet Man, 
the Son of Man—Man of the substance of His mother, 
born in the world. 

Now of course all this is beyond expression more 
wonderful than the outward circumstances of His con- 
ception and birth, for the wonder now is that the Son 
of the Most High God should so abase Himself. 

The Incarnation is no other than this, the Uncreated 
nature taking into personal union with itself the 
created ; so that one person is Creator and creature— 
God and man. It is the Infinite so gathering itself 
up in the finite that of Christ it is true to say, 
“In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily” (Col. 1. 9). It is God at a certain time so 
beginning to dwell in man that He Who made all 
things, and He that was born in Bethlehem, and He 
that was subject to His parents, and He that was bap- 
tized in Jordan, and He that was transfigured, and He 
that was crucified, and He that rose agai, and He 
that is at the head of all things, is strictly One Person 
—so strictly one that He could say, ‘‘ Before Abraham 
was, lam ;’ “Lo, J am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world ;” “I am He that liveth and was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore.” So strictly 
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One, that He Who was on the point of undergoing 
uttermost humiliation could yet pray, “ Now, O Father, 
glorify Me with Thine own self with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world was.” 

So that the Incarnation is a miracle which not only 
affected a certain human nature, but also affects a 
Divine Person, God the Son, the Eternal Word. Though 
His Divine Nature remains in its essence unchanged, 
He became that which He was not at the first. He 
emptied Himseli—being in the form of God, He took 


the form of a servant.* 


* JT have to confess my very deep obligations to some sermons of | 
Dr. Newman (published whilst he was a clergyman of the Church 
of England) for much light thrown on the subject treated of in the 
few last pages. I trust the following will not be unacceptable to 
my readers :— 

“The Word was made flesh,” by which is meant, not that He 
selected some particular existing man and dwelt in him (which in 
no sense would answer to the force of these words, and which He 
condescends to do continually in the case of all His elect, through 
His Spirit), but that He became what He was not before, that He 
took into His own Infinite Essence man’s nature itself, in all its 
completeness creating a soul and body, and, at the moment of 
creation, making them His own, so that they never were other 
than His, never existed by themselves, or except as in Him, being 
properties or attributes of Him (to use defective words) as really as 
His Divine goodness, or His Eternal Sonship, or His perfect like- 
ness to the Father. And while thus adding a new nature to Him- 
self, He did not in any respect cease to be what He was before. 
How was that possible? All the while He was on earth, when He 
was conceived, when He was born, when He was tempted, on the 
cross, in the grave, and now at God’s right hand—all the time 
through He was the Eternal and Unchangeable Word, the Son of 
God. The flesh which He had assumed was but the instrument 
through which He acted for and towards us... That Eternal 
Mind, which, till then, had thought and acted as God, began to 
think and act as a man, with all man’s faculties, affections, and 
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He so takes into His Divine Personality our human 
nature, that for eighteen hundred years the very Son 
of God has had a man’s soul, a man’s will, a man’s 
heart, and so has loved His brethren, not only as God 
loves His creatures, but as a brother loves his brethren. 


SECTION II. 


OUR LORD'S MIRACLES AS SETTING FORTH THE PURPOSES 
OF HIS INCARNATION. 


Sucw then is the Incarnation. 
Now of course the honest reception of this at once 
renders impossible all objections to the miraculous, or 


imperfections [z.e. I suppose, limitations], sin excepted. Before He 
came on earth He was infinitely above joy and grief, fear and 
doubt, pain and ignorance; but afterwards all these properties 
and many more were His as fully as they are ours. Before He 
came on earth He had but the perfections of God, but afterwards 
He had also the virtues of a creature—such as faith, meekness, 
self-denial. Before He came on earth He could not be tempted of 
evil; but afterwards He had a man’s heart, a man’s tears, and 
a man’s wants and infirmities. His Divine nature indeed pervaded 
His Manhood, so that every deed and word of His in the flesh 
savoured of eternity and infinity ; but, on the other hand, from 
the time that He was born of the Virgin Mary He had a natural 
fear of danger, a natural shrinking from pain, though ever subject 
to the ruling influence of that Holy and Eternal Essence which 
was in Him. For instance, we read on one occasion of His praying 
that the cup might pass from Him ; and, at another, when Peter 
showed surprise at the prospect of His crucifixion, He rebuked 
him sharply, as if for tempting Him to murmur and disobey.” 
—Parochial Sermons, Vol. III. Sermon XII. on “ Humiliation of 
the Eternal Son.” 
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the supernatural, because of its unlikelihood. All dif- 
ficulty is shifted from any wonders which Christ may 
have done, and rests upon the wonder of wonders 
inherent in His own Personal existence in our nature. 

It is difficult, of course, to believe that one can turn 
water into wine ; but He who did this made the vine 
itself, assigned to it its sweetness, ordained the law by 
which its juice ferments, and then gave it to man to 
make glad his heart. 

So that the wonder now is that He Who as God did 
all this, should yet so abase Himself as to sit amongst 
His creatures as a guest at a marriage feast. 

It is difficult to believe how five thousand men can 
be fed with five loaves, and more be left than was 
broken at the first, but He Who brake was the Cre- 
ator, and He created alike the plant from whose seed 
men make bread, and the men whose food bread is; so 
that we no longer marvel at this act of creation, but at 
the Creator dwelling amongst men. 

But we are told that God cannot set aside His own 
laws. The laws of nature require months to convert 
into bread or into wine the sap which the root of the 
wheat or of the vine absorbs; and so God cannot, or 
will not, expedite the process under any circumstances. 

But why not? Are the laws of nature moral laws ? 
Or has God pledged Himself in no emergency to inter- 
fere with them? Has He tied His own hands, so that 
He cannot put forth a finger to arrest or to rectify the 
evil which, if He is a Holy God, is most certainly dis- 
pleasing to Him? | 

I for one cannot believe any assumption so monstrous. 
I believe in a Holy Personal God, who cannot be in- 
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different to the sin and evil which has (I know not 
how) got hold of His creation. I believe in the Incar- 
nation of the Son of this God, and so I should expect 
that as it is with human sons in their limited measure, 
so it is with the Divine Son. He is the image of His 
Father, and He does the works of His Father. 

I believe in a God who has not subordinated the 
moral and spiritual to the natural, but the natural to 
the moral; and when I see the Express Image of this 
God setting aside for moral and benevolent purposes 
the course of nature, I thankfully recognise it as 
the great outward visible sign that the Almighty 
Unseen Ruler has reserved to Himself the power to in- 
terfere in this miserable world when and how He 
chooses. So that the very fact of my belief in a Holy 
Personal God makes me ready to welcome any inter- 
ferences with the so-called laws of nature on the part 
of the Incarnate Image of that God, provided, of course, 
that such interferences are worthy of His Majesty and 
His Holiness, and fall in with the general scope of His 
Mission. 

Such palpable visible interferences on the part of 
the Image of God whilst dwelling amongst us, are all 
a fortiori arguments that God has reserved to Himself 
the power and the right of interfering more invisibly 
and impalpably, though science may utterly fail to 
show us the point at which, and the mode in which, 
He interferes. They are all foreshadowings of.a still 
greater interference-—all pledges that all things shall 
not continue as they were from the beginning. 

I cannot see the hidden spring which God touches, 
or the hidden link which God breaks, when in some 
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cases He blesses the application of certain remedies 
and does not bless the application of the same remedies 
in (to all appearance) similar cases, as little as I can 
see the modus operandi of our Lord in chasing away 
a fever by a single word. But the latter exercise of 
power interfering for good is to me a welcome sign 
that God has reserved to Himself the former—the pal- 
pable interference is a pledge of the impalpable—so 
that I welcome the miracles of Jesus for the very 
reason for which others seem to distrust the accounts 
of them. 

They are to me a precious aes that that Unseen 
Ruler of all, whose Son and Image Christ is, does not 
regard disease, and blindness, and unsatisfied hunger, 
and death itself, otherwise than He has taught me to 
do. He regards these things as evils, though for a 
while He tolerates them, and makes use of them for 
purposes of discipline. 

If He regards these things as evils I trust that He 
will, in His own time, remedy them. 

Well, the miracles of Christ are suitable to our highest 
conceptions of One who comes amongst us as in His 
own Person the great Physician and the Remedy. 

He does not do His miracles for the most part by 
the use of means. When He does use means, those 
which He uses are so inadequate in themselves that one 
cannot rest in any idea of their having in themselves 
the shghtest efficacy. 

He does His miracles by and from Himself—directing 
attention to Himself, exacting faith in Himself—in 
His own Power, or in His own Person. Sometimes He 
fastens our attention on His Bodily presence, as if His 
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Flesh had “life in itself:” as in the case where He 
touches the leper (Matt. viii. 3). Lepers were cere- 
monially unclean, and so as a strict observer of His 
own law* He would not have touched them. Why 
then is it expressly recorded that He touched the 
leper? It can only be because the healing which pro- 
ceeded from His Blessed Person cleansed all before it, 
so that His hand, by its contact, dispersed and annihi- 
lated the foulness of the diseased flesh. 

Again in the case of the woman whose faith urged 
her to steal, as it were, a remedy by touching 
His clothes, He healed her by contact with His 
clothes. Virtue there and then went out of Him 
(Matt. ix. 20). Then He touched the bier on which 
the widow’s son lay. He took the maid by the hand 
(Matt. ix. 25). He touched the eyes of the blind men, 
both in His own city and at Jericho (Matt. ix. 29, 
xx. 34). He touched the hand of Peter’s wife’s mother 
(Matt. vii. 15). In the case of the man born blind, 
He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay 
(John ix. 6). So He did to the blind man at Beth- 
saida (Mark viii. 23). He put his fingers into the ears, 
and spit, and touched the tongue of the deaf man that 
had an impediment (Mark vi. 33). He laid His hands 
on the woman bowed down with infirmity (Luke 
xiii. 13). He took by the hand the child exhausted 
with paroxysm (Mark ix. 27). He touched the ear of 


* He cannot have touched the leper to show that the ceremonial 
law was then abrogated, for it is always expressly recorded that He 
sent them to the priests. If the laws pertaining to “cleansing” 
were in force, so were the laws pertaining to “ touching lepers,” 
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Malchus. These form by far the greater part of the 
miracles of bodily healing. Then He spake to those 
whom He healed or raised from the dead in such a 
way as to impress upon all that it was He Himself 
—by a special act of His own will—who did all. 
“Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” He shouted : 
‘“ Lazarus, come forth.” 

All these miracles performed on His fellow-creatures 
were miracles of benevolence. He came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them. In this there is a very 
marked contrast between His miracles and those of the 
elder dispensation. “ Grace” came by Him, and so His 
mighty deeds preached grace, peace, bounty, goodwill. 

The one point, however, which I now wish to set 
before the reader is that His miracles were so per- 
formed as to impress upon us that He is at one and 
the same time in His own Person both the Remedy 
and the Physician who applies it, so that we have to 
look to Him as healer, and to partake of Him as health 
or healing. 

His miracles, in fact, set Him forth as the Second 
Adam ; in His own Person the fountain of remedial 
orace. 

From the miracle to which, above all others, our 
attention is directed through its being recorded by each 
of the four Evangelists, He Himself draws the lesson. 
He had fed the multitude preternaturally, thereby 
manifesting Himself as the feeder of His Church ; but 
with what bread does He feed it? No miracle can 
show us this—we must take His word for it, and that 
word is, “The bread which I give is My Flesh, which 
I give for the life of the world.” 
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But He came also as the Second Adam for the soul 
as well as for the body, and these miracles of healing 
the body are so ordered that they set Him forth as 
the Saviour of the soul. This is the aspect of the 
wondrous works of Christ which the Church has ever 
delighted to dwell upon ;* how that He, Who cleansed 
the lepers by His word of power, is now as ready to 
cleanse us from all filthiness of flesh and spirit by His 
word of grace ; how He, Who gave sight to the blind, 
is now as ready to open our eyes that we may see the 
wondrous things of the law of the Spirit of life in Him; 
how He, Who fed the multitudes, is ever present to 


* «Which are greatest, the miracles of nature or the miracles of 
grace? Which is the greatest interference (to use man’s word), to 
change passive, unresisting nature, or man’s strong, energetic resist- 
ing will, which God Himself so restricts that He will not force the 
will, which He has endowed with freedom, that it might have the 
bliss freely to choose Himself? Which is the mightiest, noblest 
work, to condense, if so be, the operations of nature, and change 
the water into wine, without the intervening process of its passing 
through the vine, or to change the wolf into the lamb, the blas- 
phemer and constrainer to blaspheme into the Apostle, the perse- 
cutor of Jesus in His disciples into him to whom to live was Christ, 
and. to be crucified with Christ, who became the servant of all that 
he might win the more to Christ and to life?... 

“ Or, again, to take the greatest miracle in the province of nature : 
which is greatest, to recall into the body the departed soul, to 
reanimate it again for some few years, and then again (except in 
the case of our Lord) to depart from it until the resurrection at the 
great day, or to transform the soul, dead in its sin, into the life of 
God, to gain for it a life which shall never die, a brightness and 
brilliancy of Divine life which shall never fade, an union with God 
which the dissolution of the body from the soul shall not dissolve 
nor interrupt, but which shall live on for ever, to be perfected in 
the beatific vision of Himself, and the never ending, ever unfolding 
communication of Himself throughout eternity ?”—Pusey’s Miracles 
of Prayer, p. 6. 
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feed us with the bread of life; how He, Who raised 
the dead, now raises us from the death of sin to the 
life of righteousness. 

The miraculous, or the supernatural, in the life of 
Christ, is a consequence of the truth of His Holy 
Incarnation. 

He was the “ Word made flesh” for a remedial pur- 
pose, and He exerted His power in such a way as to 
illustrate His Father's design in sending Him. In 
/Him we see His own and His Father’s mind respect- 
ing the natural evils which press upon us, and the 
moral evil which is their root; that the one and the 
other are not for ever, though natural science seems to 
tell us that they are inherent in our system, yet One, 
who is greater than science, even God’s Incarnate 
Wisdom, by His mighty deeds of remedial mercy, 
assures us that sin and its attendant misery—hunger, 
disease, and death—shall not always be the lot of our 
race, His redeemed brethren. 


We have hitherto said nothing about the evidential 
force of the miracles of our Lord. Do we, of this 
generation of Christians, believe that He was the Son 
of God because He turned the water into wine, or 
because He fed the multitude? Assuredly not. But 
why do we not? Because a subsequent miracle of 
which His‘own body was the subject, even His own 
Resurrection, supersedes to us the evidence of all the 
rest of His miracles. If He had done all the rest of 
the mighty works ascribed to Him in the Gospels, and 
had not risen from the dead, we could not have believed 
in Him as the Christ, the Son of God; for then the 
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: sion, on which He Himself had staked the truth of all 
that He said, would not have come to pass. 

It may be worth while, to show, briefly, how com- 
pletely our belief in Christianity depends upon our 
belief in the Resurrection of Christ. I do not mean to 
say that other considerations, such as the morality of 
the Gospel, or its triumphs, or its benign influences, 
may not contribute their share to call forth or establish 
- our faith, now that Christianity has been for eighteen 
hundred years a great historical fact ; but still I main- 
tain that we cannot conceive of even the existence of 
our present Christianity without assuming a continuous 
faith, from the very first, in the Resurrection of Jesus. 

For, in the first place, if our Lord had not risen, 
the little band of His followers must have at once 
dispersed : St. Matthew, for instance, to his receipt of 
custom, St. Peter and John to their boats and nets. 
“Too a fishing :” “ We also go with thee,’ would have 
been the end of the whole matter. 

I do not believe that any one follower of Christ 
would have had the heart to write any one of the four 
Gospels, unless he had believed that his Master had 
truly risen. 

I will put out of the question dt present the work 
of the Holy Spirit in inspirmg them, which work is 
always treated by the sacred writers as the direct con- 
sequence of the Resurrection of Jesus. How then, I 
ask, could St. Matthew have had the heart to give us 
the picture of the Emmanuel which we find in his 
Gospel, born of a virgin, prophesied of by Isaiah and 
all the prophets, receiving adoration in His cradle, wit- 


nessed to by St. John the Baptist as the One Mightier 
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than himself, Whose way, as the Lord, he was sent 
to prepare, preaching with such authority that He 
seems to set Himself above the ancient law, uttering 
parables implying the universal extension and all-em- 
bracing character of His own Church, foretelling that 
all men should be gathered together before Him for 
final judgment—how, I ask, could St. Matthew have 
had the heart to write all this, if the one sign on which 
Jesus Himself had staked the truth of all His pre- 
tensions had been wanting, and an ignominious end, 
falsifying His own prediction, had been the conclusion. 
of a life of such wondrous promise? All this applies 
with equal force to St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s account 
of Him, and with tenfold force to St. John’s. 

Then the writer of the Acts of the Apostles so 
assumes the Resurrection as the starting point of His 
history, and the teaching of the Apostles as set forth 
in that history is so founded on the fact of Christ's 
having risen again, that without assuming the belief 
in the Resurrection, we cannot imagine one incident 
recorded in that book to have actually taken place ; 
and this book is the only account in existence of the 
rise of the Christian Church.* 

* Again, the most striking miracles recorded in the Acts, are 
performed in the name of Christ. 

Chrysostom has a passage of wonderful power on this :—“ Christ 
performed miracles, He raised the dead, He cleansed lepers, He 
cast out devils, He was afterwards crucified, and, as the wicked 
Jews say, He arose not from the dead. What then shall we say to 
them? If He arose not, whence came it that greatér miracles were 
afterwards wrought in His name? For no one who ever lived 
wrought, after His decease, miracles greater than before. But here 


they became more wonderful, both in the manner of their perform- 
ance and their own nature. In their own nature, because the 
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Every line in the Epistles of St. Paul assumes his 
own belief in the Resurrection of Jesus—from the open- 
ing line of each, in which he styles himself the slave 
or apostle of Jesus, to the concluding benediction in 
each, in which he invokes erace on the Church from 
its risen and ascended Head. 

Again, all that we call “ doctrinal” wholly depends 


shadow of Christ never awakened the dead ; but the shadow of an 
Apostle performed many such miracles. In the manner of their 
performance, because, before the crucifixion, Christ wrought the 
miracles by His own personal presence, but after the crucifixion 
they were His servants, who, by virtue of His holy and adorable 
Name, performed greater and sublimer miracles; and thus His power 
shone forth more gloriously, for it was the same power which 
wrought both before and after the crucifixion—first, directly from 
Himself, afterwards by means of His disciples. But should our 
adversary deny that the Apostles wrought miracles, still more will 
He enhance their power and the efficacy of Divine grace, if indeed 
without miracles they converted so great a portion of the earth to 
godliness. Do ye desire yourselves, even in your own days, to 
behold miracles? I will show you a miracle greater than any 
wrought before: not merely one dead man raised to life, not merely 
one blind man restored to sight, but so many nations scraping off 
the leprosy of sin, and cleansed by the washing of regeneration. 
We learn from common experience that oftentimes a man who had 
been kindly disposed towards another during life, scarcely remem- 
bereth him after he is departed ; much more surely would one forget 
him who had been ill-disposed to him, and had forsaken him while 
alive. But, behold, what never had been known before occurred 
with respect to Christ and His Apostles ; those who during His life 
had deserted and denied Him, after the manifold insults which 
were heaped upon Him, after His death upon the cross, regarded 
Him with so great a devotion, that for the sake of confessing Him, 
and of testifying their faith, they laid down their lives. And-can it 
be reasonably imagined that, had Christ not risen from the dead, 
those who fled on account of the threatening danger, while He was 
yet in life, would, after his death, have exposed themselves for His 
sake to a thousand perils?”—Homily IV. on Acts of the Apostles. 
Translated by Stapleton from Life by Meander, p. 310, 
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upon the Resurrection for its existence. Forgiveness, 
justification, acceptance, all are supposed in the Serip- 
tures to depend upon the virtue of a Death, the 
atoning power of which is evidenced by the Resurrec- 
tion of Him Who died. | 

Again, the doctrine of a future state, as 1t appears 
in the New Testament, is grounded solely on the 
Resurrection of Christ ; for the Apostles never argue 
in favour of a future state from the reasonableness of 
the thing itself, but simply from this, that Jesus, 
once dead, is now risen, and we shall all be made 
alive in Him. So that neither the history nor the 
subject-matter of our present Christianity can be con- 
ceived as existing apart from a belief in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus. 

To return. If our belief (in some measure at least) 
does not rest upon the mighty works done by our Lord 
in His lifetime, what, and for whom, is the evidential 
force of these miracles? for He Himself most distince- 
tively rests upon them His own claims to be received 
as the Messiah. 

I think the following seems to represent the state of 
the case, so far as God has revealed it to us. 

Tt was the will of Almighty God that His Son should 
not linger in this world for many days after His Resur- 
rection, but that His Gospel should be propagated by 
certain men who had been His constant companions, so 
that in a great measure we should see Him through 
their eyes, and hear Him through their ears (1 John 
1. 1—6). 

Now, for some reason unknown to us, it was of the 
utmost importance that these particular persons should 
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be won to His faith, and retained in it to the end. 
The last prayer of Jesus brings out very forcibly the 
strong necessity, as 1t were, laid upon Him to retain 
these men. 

We, in our ignorance, would perhaps have thought 
that very many others would have suited the pur- 
pose of Christ just as well; but it was not so, for in the 
counsels of God’s secret election only these men were 
fitted to be the especial messengers and apostles of » 
Jesus. 

At the outside of this small circle, there was also a 
large number who were designed to play a more subor- 
dinate part, as the nucleus of the Church. 

The Spirit worked in and through the Apostles by 
enabling them to understand as well as to teach what 
they had heard from Christ's own lips, so that all, or 
almost all, is derived from the Fountain Head. 

It was to work and to sustain the faith of these 
men (not of course excluding the multitude), that 
Christ’s miracles were absolutely needful. 

Some people write as if the Apostles were convinced 
of the truth of our Lord’s claims by the beauty of 
His moral discourses, not remembering that the simply 
moral forms a very small part of those discourses of 
His which have come down to us. 

The bulk of what our Lord said required great 
faith in those who would realize it, and was conse- 
quently the perpetual occasion of stumbling and 
questioning even amongst the Apostles themselves 
(Matt. xix. 25; John vi. 66, 67; xiv. 5, xvi. 17). 

Such a saying as, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, even so do to them,” needs of course 
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no miracles to commend it to our reception: but I 
‘cannot see how a man can take upon Himself to say, 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life ;” “All that are in 

the graves shall hear My voice and shall come forth ;” 
“Ag the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the 
| Father ;” “I am the living Bread which came down 
and many hundred similar things ;—I 


y) 


- from heaven ;’ 
cannot see, I say, how a man, having nothing to dis- 
tinguish Him from those about Him, could say such 
things of Himself, and ask me to believe Him on His 
own bare word. If He thus claims authority over 
the invisible world, He must have some direct and 
unmistakeable recognition of His claims from the One 
acknowledged Ruler of that world, or how can we be 
expected to believe Him ? 

The wisdom and excellence of His other words can 
be no guarantee for the certainty of the things which 
He undertakes to do, as, for instance, to judge the 
whole world in His own person. 

A very large number of His parables could not have 
been put forth except by One who had something to 
accredit Him, for, equally with His discourses, they 
assume that He has all things, seen and unseen, at His 
disposal. | 

The men who strive to minimize the evidential 
character of Christ’s miracles must shut their eyes to 
the supernatural claims which pervade His simplest 
‘moral discourses.” 

They write as if they had never once read these 
‘moral discourses,’ for they assume them to be mainly 
made up of truisms which any very virtuous teacher 
might have uttered, whereas by His discourses Christ 
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asserts far greater claims to Divine: honour than by 
His miracles. 

From the above I think it is clear that Christ could 
not have hoped to attach men to Himself, and keep 
them His to the end, by His preaching, apart from its 
supernatural credentials. 

It was only because He did such mighty works 
by His own power that pious Jews would have been 
justified in listening to One who put forth claims to 
be the present Ruler of all things, and the future Judge 
of quick and dead. 

And now let us look to our last point, the deep 
necessity for such an interference on God’s part as we 
have in the Incarnation. 

We shall find in this a very strong primd facie 
case in favour of such an interposition as we have in 
the Incarnation and Mission of the Son of God, and 
consequently of that interference with the usual order 
of things which is, we are told, the great difficulty 
which Christianity presents to certain minds. 

We are perpetually told that the study of nature 
presents to us such harmony in the existing state of 
things that men cannot imagine that the regular course 
of natural phenomena can be suspended on any account 
whatsoever. 

But is there this harmony? Is not the depart- 
ment of nature with which we have most of all to do 
thoroughly disorganized ? 

Surely it is a very inadequate and misleading way 
of speaking to discourse of the outward physical world 
which geology, or natural history, or physical geography 
reveals to us, as if it were all, and to leave out of 
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consideration that which to us is more than all else 
which we see put together, viz. the moral nature of 
man himself. 

If God is a benevolent Sovereign, taking an interest 
in the happiness of His intelligent creatures, and also 
a just Judge, who will hereafter reward or punish men 
according to their conduct ; and if this God has given 
to His creature, man, that which we call ‘ conscience,’ 
to be his guide in ascertaining the will of God in this 
present life, and to be, in its checks and warnings, a 
pledge to him of a judgment to come, then assuredly 
the highest nature which exists in this world is the 
most disorganized. 

For all the inferior creatures live in accordance 
with their natural instincts, and so are conformed to 
their highest type—all, except the ruling creature: he 
evidently lives infinitely below his type, for the typical 
man is evidently the man who perfectly obeys his 
conscience. 

Since man is a moral being, everything in him, as 
I suppose we have all learned from Butler, ought to 
be in subjection to his conscience as the ruling moral 
faculty, just as in the lower animals, who have no 
moral sense, all in them is subordinate to what we 
call their instinct. The typical man, then, is the man 
whose conscience is most perfectly informed, and whose 
will is most in accordance with it. 

Now few would, I should think, have the hardihood 
to deny that man comes immeasurably below his type 
—immeasurably more so than the inferior creatures 
come below their type. 

I, for one, have more belief in human nature than 
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‘to think that a state of moral degradation, such as the 
world of human life presents, is its normal state—is its 
true natural or original state. 

This, then, is what we see around us. We live 
and move in two worlds—a natural world, where 
all is harmony, and organization, and obedience 
to natural law; and a moral world, a far higher 
one, where all is discord, and disorganization, and 
defiance of moral law. | 

We see harmony between the life and instincts of 
bees and ants, and other inferior creatures; and we 
see discord between the life and the moral instincts 
of the ruling creature. 

Now surely, if God be, as we trust He is, a loving 
Father, and yet if He be, as our conscience tells us 
that He is, a just and severe Judge, here is a case 
for interference; and the Scriptures teach us that 
the Incarnation, with its antecedents and its conse- 
quences, are a remedial interference. 

God acts in this matter in accordance with what 
usually constitutes remedial agency. 

If any established order of things has got wrong, it 
necessitates, in almost all cases, the interference of a 
higher power to set it right. 

Thus, in the case of the sickness cf the human body, 
a higher order of things interferes with a lower: the 
mind and will of the physician, which belongs to the 
spiritual world, applies itself to remedy the physical 
pain, or threatened dissolution of a lower material 
system. The remedy, in most cases, takes the shape 
of interference; as, for instance, the introduction of 
foreion matter into the body ; in some cases the cutting 
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off of the limbs, in others depriving them for a time of 
all power of motion; the tying up of the channels 
of circulation, and so forth. 

All these are interferences on the part of that 
which belongs to the world of intellect with that 
which belongs to the world of matter, but they are 
called for by the necessities of the case, if the body 
is to be preserved in health or life. 

It is true that both the physician who interposes 
with his remedies, and the remedies he applies, and 
the body to which they are applied, and the manner of 
their application, and perhaps the mode in which the 
remedies effect a cure, all belong to the same visible 
system ; but one of them, the mind and will of the 
physician, the only voluntary agent, is also in another 
sphere, to which higher sphere pertain such things 
as understanding, will, conscience, retributive justice, 
remedial discipline, judgment to come, God. 

Now we have a right to assume that God bears a 
relation to this inferior mixed system of matter and 
spirit similar in kind, though. infinitely higher in 
degree, to that which the physician bears to the frame 
of the sick man, and the remedies he applies for its 
relief. 

The moral and the natural, the spiritual and the 
physical, in this our system of things, are inextricably 
mixed up, and God, in carrying out this great remedial 
purpose, has interfered with both. 

He introduced a new spiritual and moral life in 
Jesus Christ, but not without due preparation, and 
with such notice of His intentions as in His wisdom 
He judged were most fitting to prepare mankind for it. 
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He prepared the mass of mankind for it by indirect 
methods, but He prepared the family in which the 
_ deliverance was to take place by more visible inter- 
positions of His power spread over many centuries, 
This, I think, was to have been expected, if, that is, it 
was His will that the knowledge of His redemption 
should radiate from a particular spot. 

Again, when He actually interfered, it is allowed on 
all hands that He interfered by a way of humiliation, 
His Agent being a humble Man in a remote province 
of the Roman empire ending His career by an igno- 
minious death. | 

Now, the execution of such a design almost necessi- 
tates some extraordinary means for commending the 
remedy to men’s acceptance ; for extraordinary humilia- 
tion in the messenger, and extensive notoriety resulting 
in the general acceptance of his message, are opposites. 

Again, very much that is naturally connected with 
this interference must be hid from us, because He who 
interposes is the Ruler of both worlds—the visible and 
the invisible—and we only know and realize the 
visible. 

These and similar considerations fully vindicate the 
interference of the Almighty in the eyes of those who 
discern the terrible necessity for a remedial interference 
of some sort, and the only thing that has any preten- 
sions to be such an interposition is the Christian 
religion. 

We would, in all humility, yet with all earnestness, 
ask those whose adoration of “law” and “order” 
leads them to reject the accounts of the introduction 
of God’s one remedial dispensation, whether they 
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realize the degradation and disorganization of that 
moral state which called for such a remedy ? 

Is it not possible that they may reject the remedial 
interference because they see no real necessity for it 
—hbecause, in fact, they would be well satisfied that 
(with such palliation as natural or social science could 
afford) the present state of sin should last for ever 
and for ever ? 


CcHPAS Ee VE Ree ih, 


PROPHECY. 


SECTION I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


HE sacred writers universally assume that the 

Supreme Being knows what will come to pass, 
and that He has, on very many occasions, foretold 
it to His people by His servants the prophets. Our 
Lord, for instance, revealed the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and many of the circumstances attending it, 
full forty years before it took place. 

A vast number of events (some of them what we 
should call, under other circumstances, trifling) are 
throughout the New Testament assumed to be the ful- 
filments of certain prophecies. | 

So exceedingly numerous are the references in the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, to 
this matter of Prophecy and its Fulfilment, that if the 
sacred writers are mistaken in all this—z.e. if they 
_ imagine that God has continually, according to His 
good pleasure, predicted what is to come to pass, 
whereas He has not—then these writers are not to be 

relied upon for any one single revelation of God’s will 
and purposes. 

Assuming then that God knows the future, and in 

H 
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certain cases reveals it, let us see how the Incarnation 
bears upon. this. 

The New Testament, in its revelation of the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God, sets before us not simply the © 
fact itself, but its cause. The cause of the Incarnation 
was the unspeakable love of God to His fallen crea- 
tures: “God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son.” 

That this love in very deed “ passeth knowledge,” is 
further revealed to us in the terms employed to set 
forth the love of the Father to the Son. From these 
we learn that the love of human fathers to their sons 
is but a shadow of the love which dwells in the bosom 
of the Eternal Father towards that Son Who was “ with 
Him” from all eternity. 

So that Gf it be lawful to say it) God the Father 
redeemed the world at an infinite cost to Himself. If 
it was true respecting the afflictions of God’s adopted 
or covenant sons, that “in all their affliction He was 
afflicted,’ how true must this have been of the suffer- 
ings by which His Only Begotten redeemed us! 

Then, subordinately to all this, God’s very revelation 
of Himself as essentially a Father, depended upon the 
Incarnation. ‘The Incarnate Son first made known the 
name of God as “The Father.” God was only known 
to the Jews as their Father by covenant, and so not 
naturally and essentially a Father. The Incarnation 
has shown Him to us as “‘ The Father,” because He is 
essentially the true and proper Father of His Only 
Begotten. 

Besides this, the harmony of all God’s attributes and 
perfections, such as His combined justice and mercy, 
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His love and severity, His wisdom and condescension 
to the weakness of His creatures, His power and the 
limits which His wisdom sets to the exercise of that 
power, were all to be made known far more perfectly 
through that Visible Mediator by Whose agency from 
one particular day (the fortieth after the Easter of a 
certain year) God was to govern all things. 

Now, all this must have been before God’s mind 
during the whole four thousand years or more which 
elapsed between the first recorded intervention of God 
in the affairs of men, and the time when the Redemp- 
tion actually took place. 

If one thing can be in the eyes of God of more 
importance than another, we may say without pre- 
sumption that all else which God has made, or decreed, 
or designed, cannot be mentioned by the side of this 
“oiving of His Own Son.” 

So that if, when God sent His Son in the fulness of 
time, it was any care to Him that men should accept 
the salvation, and believe in the love manifested in the 
Gift—then we should expect (if there be such a thing 
at all as prophecy in the sense of prediction) that God 
should give mankind intimations of this before it came 
to pass, so that when it was actually brought about 
they might recognise and adore the long-promised Son 
of God. 

More especially were such predictions needful in the 
case of the chosen people, the brethren of Christ-after 
the flesh. 

The coming of the Messiah was to set aside their 
ritual and to abrogate their exclusive privileges ; and 
He Who came to do this claimed to be equal in nature 
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with God, as being His True and Proper Son. He 
claimed also to do the works which God had jealously 
reserved to Himself, such as creation, redemption, and 
- final judgment. It seems only natural, then, that God 
should so predict the events connected with His Son's 
coming that men should have no excuse for not ac- 
knowledging Him when He actually came, because 
they might be fully certified by the correspondence of 
the events with certain Divine predictions that He 
was the long-expected One. 

Granting the Incarnation, all this prophetic prepara- 
tion for the Advent of God’s Incarnate Son seems to 
precede His coming, “naturally and of course,” just as 
the most stupendous miracles which accompany His 
Advent accompany such an event, “naturally and of 
course.” 

Just, however, as 1t 1s with miracles, so it is with 
prophecy : there are those who in most solemn worship 
confess the Incarnation, who would persuade us that 
God has been far less concerned about preparing men 
for the coming of His dear Son in the flesh than man 
has, for whereas holy men, ages before Christ came, 
looked for Him and found intimations of the coming 
salvation in a multitude of places of Scripture, yet all 
this while they were mistaken, for God (we are asked 
to believe) gave no distinct intimations of His Son’s 
coming—at the most two or three places, and these 


doubtful.* 


* « When so vast an induction on the destructive side has been 
gone through, it avails little that some passages may be doubtful, 
one perhaps in Zachariah, and one in Isaiah, capable of being made 
directly Messianic.” Hssays and Reviews (“ Bunsen’s Biblical 
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Researches”), p. 70. 
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So that though God raised up prophets apparently 
for the purpose of preparing His people for His 
mercies, and warning them against His judgments, He 
strangely withheld from these prophets the revelation 
of that Event in which is concentrated, as in a focus, 
all mercy and all judgment: and this, too, in spite of 
the fact that He Himself was beyond measure in- 
terested in it, because it was His Dear, Only, and 
Beloved Son Who was to come amongst us. 


In his remarks upon St. Matthew’s citation of Hosea 
xl. 1 (out of Egypt have I called my Son), a well- 
known critic, whose commentary on the New Testa- 
ment is in every one’s hands, has this remark—‘’E£ 
Aiyurrov. This citation shows the almost universal 
application in the New Testament of the prophetic 
writings to the expected Messiah, as the general Anti- 
type of all the events of the typical dispensation. We 
shall have occasion to remark the same again and again 
in the course of the Gospels. It seems to have been 
a received axiom of interpretation (which has, by its 
adoption in the New Testament, received the sanction 
of the Holy Spirit Himself, and now stands for our 
guidance), that the subject of all allusions, the repre- 
sented in all parables and dark sayings, was He who 
was to come, or the circumstances attendant on His 
advent and reign. The words are written in Hosea 
of the children of Israel, and are rendered from the 
Hebrew.’ —Alford on St. Matthew, 1. 15. 

Now this is incomparably more reasonable than the 
rationalistic wholesale elimination of Christ from the 
prophetic parts of Scripture, if we take into account 
the Incarnation. 
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We of the Church of England, whether rationalistic 
or Catholic minded, confess in Eucharistic worship 
that the Holy Ghost “ spake by the prophets.” 

Of whom was this Holy Spirit of God more likely 
to speak than of Him whose Incarnation He should in 
due time bring about, and Who would be the Messiah, 
because anointed with Him at His Baptism, and Who, 
when sanctified by the same Spirit, would offer Him- 
self without spot to God ? 

So that, however unlikely it might be that God 
should occupy any revelation of Himself with the 
future Advent of some mere human prophet, or teacher, 
or mere man, however wise, or virtuous, or gifted with 
grace, yet, suppose that thing to be true which we 
daily confess that we beleve, viz, that this man is 
God's Only Begotten in our nature, and the unlikeli- 
hood is all the other way. | 

It is most unlikely, most irrational, to suppose that 
the Eternal Father would have before His mind an 


event in which He and His own Son were so inex-. 


pressibly interested, and intend His people to believe 
when He brought it about, and give no intimations of 
it—rather is it not more rational to suppose that there 
are innumerable intimations which we do not see, 
through our imperfect knowledge of the language of 
the Holy people and of the events of contemporary 
history, and also through lack of hearts sufficiently 
alive to God's great goodness in such a gift ? 

Of course the text of each prophecy relating to 
Christ, or supposed to relate to Him, must be ex- 
amined, so that we may ascertain what were the 
original words which the Holy Spirit inspired the 
prophets to use, and what is the meaning which the 
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laws of the Hebrew language require us to assign 
to these words. 

We must also take into account any difference of 
reading which may affect the meaning or application 
of the text. 

The limits which I have proposed to myself will 
prevent my examining at any leneth more than four 

five of these prophecies. I shall take, however, 
those which are acknowledged on all hands to be the 
most important. 


SECTION IT. 


JACOBS PROPHECY OF THE SHILOH. 


Gen XX: 10 
I-sHALL begin with the prophecy "ai Jacob respecting 


the eoming of the Shiloh. 

I feel more freedom in commenting upon this pro- 
phecy, because it is nowhere distinctly appled to our 
Lord in the New Testament. 

The Chureh, however, both in its Jewish state before 
Christ came, and in its Christian state, has unhesita- 
tingly applied these words to the Messiah. She has 
done this by a sort of natural instinct, and she has been 
right in following this instinct, as a very little con- 
sideration will serve to show us. 

The Patriarch had his twelve sons around him to 
receive His last blessing. 

He was in his own person the depository of the 
promise made to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” 
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In his favour two elder branches had been set aside ; 
first, Ishmael had been rejected, then Esau ; and from 
one of those before him the Christ, as concerning the 
flesh, must come. 

If then he had now vouchsafed to him any gift of 
prophecy whatsoever to foretell the future of his sons, 
we should look for some intimation of this coming 
One ; for what were all the blessings which the patri- 
arch had (in vision at least) to dispense, compared to 
‘this, that from the loins of one amongst these men 
One was to come who should be, in very deed, “God 
with us.” 

Are we to suppose that God would show to Jacob 
Zebulun’s sea-board, Dan’s judgment, Asher’s dainties, 
Naphthali’s good words, and Joseph’s blessings of the 
breast and of the womb, and permit him to foretell of 
things like these, and yet not put one word in his 
mouth about the salvation to be wrought by that Son 
of Judah, who was to be the light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of God’s people Israel 2 

It may have been so—God’s ways are not our ways, 
and He often does not speak according to our expecta- 
tions—still the Church, Jewish and Christian, has ever 
held that in the tenth verse we have an intimation of 
the promised salvation. Our authorized version is here 
an exact translation of the Hebrew text. The oldest 
Hebrew paraphrase, that of Onkelos, explains the word 
Shiloh by Messiah.* The Greek translations of Aquila 


“ The words are N22 PONS! MY) NID NT MOTT NWO NT NY TY, 
I have adopted the reading in Mendelssohn’s Commentary. The 


reading given in Schaat’s Opus Arameum is slightly different, but 
does not affect the sense. 
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and Symmachus, and the old Latin, are equally* 
explicit in understanding by Shiloh a person. The 


* ws ay EMOn @ dadxerat. Aquila. Symmachus in Origen’s 


Hexapla (Migne v. 324). “Donec veniat qui mittendus est.” Vul- 
gate. The Septuagint differs somewhat, rendering it éwe édy EAOy 
Ta amokeiveva atro, “until there come the things stored up for 
him.” But this is more in accordance with the Messianic interpre« 
tation than with any other. No ancient version or interpreter gives 
the slightest hint of understanding Shiloh as the name of the town 
Shiloh; which, if adopted, gives the most frigid meaning imaginable. 
Kalisch, for instance, translates it, “‘even when they come to Shiloh,” 
but every one of his references in support of his rendering *2 1 by 
“even when,” utterly break down, in most cases making ludicrous 
nonsense. 

Dr. A. Benisch translates it,—“ The rod shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; 
and His be the obedience of peoples.” Le Maistre de Sacy, in 
translating the passage, adopts the sense of “sent :’—“Jusqu’a ce 
que celui qui doit étre envoyé soit venu ; eb cest lui qui sert 
Vattente des nations.” 

Justin Martyr quotes this prophecy several times, and is acquainted 
with both renderings (¢.¢.  dmdxerrar and ra dzrokeiweva aro). His 
words are, “And it is plain that this was not spoken of Judah, 
but of Christ ; for we, who are of all nations, look not for Judah, 
but fer Jesus, who also brought your fathers out of Egypt; for 
until the coming of Christ, the prophecy proclaimed beforehand, 
‘Until He come for whom it is laid up, and He shall be the 
expectation of the Gentiles.’ Jesus came, then, as I have shown at 
length, and He is expected to come again upon the clouds, whose 
name you profane yourselves, and labour to bave it profaned 
throughout the world. ‘I might, sirs,’ I continued, ‘contend with 
you about the above expression, which you translate, alleging that 
it is said, wat the things laid up for Him come, for the seventy did 
not so render it; but, wntel He comes for whom rt 1s laid up. But 
since what follows proves that it was said of Christ; for it runs 
thus,—And He shall be the expectation of the Gentiles—I will not 
dispute with you about a single little word.’”—Dialogue with 
Trypho, p. 219 (Oxford Translation). 

In two other places (pages 24 and 41) Justin seems to read 
‘ @ amoxerat. In another place (p. 135) ra azoweipeva. [The 
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only difficulty for the English reader is the meaning of 
the term “sceptre.” The word translated sceptre, in 
by far the greater number of places, means not so much 
a regal sceptre as the rod of a tribe, the distinguishing 
mark of the tribe as maintaining its separate existence. 
So that, taking the words as they stand, the Patriarch 
prophesies that the tribe of Judah, shall not be lost or 
permanently dispersed, but shall maintain its separate 
existence under some distinctly recognised governor or 
head of the tribe, till He comes to whom the “ gather- 
ing of the people” is to be. 

All this happened to the tribe of Judah, and to no 
other tribe. First of all, the tribe of Judah had, like 
the rest, its recognised prince or head till the monarchy 
under David. Then the head of the tribe of Judah 
became the head of the whole nation. Then, after 
the disruption, the rest of the tribes seemed lost in 
Ephraim, whilst Judah still maintamed its distinct- 
ness. After the Assyrian invasion the ten tribes were 
dispersed, dropped out of sight, and never appeared 
again as tribes, either united or distinct from one 
another, whilst the tribe of Judah flourished for above 


The Syriac renders (Translation in Walton’s Polyglott) “ Donee 
veniat is cujus illud est et ipsum expectabunt gentes,” 

Of course, in the above remarks, I take it for granted that this is 
a genuine prophecy of the Patriarch. We can fully rely upon that 
superintending providence of God which must have watched over 
the formation of the sacred canon, for not allowing the incorporation 
of a forgery of later date, inserted from some unworthy political or 
other motives. 

On such an occasion it is far more likely that the dying patriarch 
would allude to the great hope of his grandfather and father than to 
an obscure town of Palestine, then probably not in existence, and 
destined to afford only a temporary residence for the ark of God. 
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a century longer under the house of David. Even 
the captivity did not in the least degree efface its 
distinctness as a tribe under its own governors. It 
returned as Judah, occupied its own part of Palestine 
and chief city, and had its own “ sceptre” in one 
shape or other till One arose Who, being lifted up, 
began to draw all men unto Him. 

Since that time the Jews have had no head, no go- 
vernor, no country, no boundaries, whilst to Him Whom 
they rejected has the gathering of the people been. 

In considering the latter part of this prophecy it 
may be permitted us to join with it the older prophecy 
given to Abraham, and see how the two meet in Christ’s 
coming and reign. God, as his crowning blessing, pro- 
mised to Abraham that “in his seed all the nations of 
the earth ‘should be blessed.” 

St. Paul, in the case of this prophecy at least, assumes 
the verbal inspiration of Scripture, for he bids us note 
the use of the singular “seed” rather than the plural 
“seeds.” And so it was; the blessing of Abraham did 
not rest upon the world through the “seeds,”—7.e. 
through the national “many,’—but throu oh the “Seed,” 
the individual “ One.” 

What are the facts of the history? Why, that the 
chosen nation or “seeds” came during the eighteen 
hundred years of its existence into contact with all the 
great monarchies of the ancient world successively, but 
failed to gather any part of them even into the fold 
of God. 

They (the seeds 7.e. the nation) sojourned in Kgypt 
and left it, as far as we can learn, as idolatrous as 
when they came down there. They were taken captive 
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to Babylon and left no healing virtue there. Before 
this they had been on friendly relations with Tyre, 
the London of ancient days, but instead of converting 
Tyre, Tyre corrupted them, initiating them into her 
impure and bloody rites, rather than worshipping with 
them in that very sanctuary in whose erection she had 
spent her labour and skill) ‘Then we should have 
thought that the monotheism of Persia would have 
afforded much common ground to enable them to com- 
mend to their deliverers their own more excellent way, 
but Persia was not gathered to the God of Abraham 
through them. 

At last the one “Seed” came “ to whom the promise 
was made,” and in Him the blessing of Abraham began 
to descend upon the Gentiles. Bemg lifted up He 
drew all men unto Him. He began to gather into one 
the children of God which were scattered abroad. In 
the words of the dying Patriarch, “ Shiloh came,” and 
to Him was “the gathering of the people.” 


SECTION III 
THE TWENTY-SECOND PSALM. 


THREE Psalms—the Twenty-second, the Forty-fifth, 
and the One Hundred and Tenth—will require to be 
examined somewhat at length. From the frequency 
with which these psalms are referred to. by New 
Testament writers, from the fulness, even to overflow- 
ing, of the prophetic spirit which characterises them, 
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and from the minuteness of circumstance with which 
in the first the sufferings of Christ are described, the 
glories that shall follow in the second, and the eternal 
exaltation in the third, the first has been chosen by the 
Church for her great yearly fast of Good Friday, and the 
other two for her great yearly festival of the Nativity. 

The Church has seen nothing in these Psalms but 
Christ, whilst those who now trouble her have seen (in 
two of them at least) no Christ at all—only David in 
the first, and Solomon in the second. 

I believe that on both eritical and historical grounds 
the Church is right in applymg them solely to Christ. 

If the writer of the Twenty-second Psalm be David, 
as seems to be generally acknowledged,* then there 
are insuperable difficulties in supposing that he refers 
to himself in this Psalm. 

The life of no Old Testament saint is given to us 
with anything approaching to the fulness of circum- 
stance with which that of David is set forth, but no 
passage in his life has been preserved which in the 


* There is no reason for questioning that David was the author 
of this Psalm. The Hebrew, the Targum, and all the versions 
ascribe it to David. Latterly it has been supposed to have been 
written by one of the exiles at the time of the captivity, but this is 
the merest conjecture, and can only be adopted for the sake of up- 
holding a theory—which is, that the Psalm, though allowed to be 
Messianic, must owe its primary inspiration to some circumstances 
in the human life of the Psalmist, or of one of his contemporaries. 
But neither the life of David, nor of any other Jewish saint, presents 
any circumstances at all corresponding to those described in this 
Psalm, and so it is relegated to the times of the Captivity, as being 
the most fruitful in Jewish sufferers, and so the safest for furnishing 
some unknown sufferer whose misfortunes may be supposed to 
answer to those here predicted. 
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least degree corresponds to the picture of distress 
which we have here.* 

The woes or distresses depicted here are not such as 
would suit any other circumstance of woe or distress, no 
matter how overwhelming. ‘They are not, for instance, 
the afflictions of one shut up in prison, or of one fleeing 
before his enemies, or of one lying wounded on the 
battle-field. They are not the cries of him who is 
dragged forth to endure the malefactor’s death of 
stoning. They are not the expostulations of some 
victim of slander and detraction. They are not the 
eroans of remorse for past guilt called to remembrance. 

Every sigh and groan in this Psalm is the sigh and 
eroan of ONE LIFTED UP. 

Lifted up at the end of a life of harrowing sorrow, 
His body worn out by fatigue and long watching. 
Stripped naked, and his foes standing jeering at his 
emaciated frame, whilst His murderers are parting His 
garments, and casting lots who should have the seam- 
less coat. 

The mode of execution such that brutal man like 
wild bulls came raging about Him, and formal hypo- 
crites, with the name of God on their lips, could all 
the while stand quietly by, and throw in His teeth 
the contrast between His present desertion and His 
avowed trust in that God Who never fails them that 
cast themselves on Him. 

* I may be allowed to hint, in passing, that the ninth and tenth 
verses seem to refer to some deliverances in early infancy, to which 
there is nothing corresponding in the accounts of David which have 
been preserved to us; whereas the first intimation of the birth of 


the Redeemer roused up the active enmity of the powers of this 
world. 
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Every sinew cracking, faintness, burning thirst, 
wounds literally “dug” in His hands and feet.* 
Brought into the dust of death. 


* Such (if we are not to be slavishly tied to the present Hebrew 
text) must have been the meaning of the words which stood in the 
original copy. All the ancient versions and commentators agree in 
assuming that a verb signifying “they dug,” or “pierced,” and 
not 83, was the true reading. Thus the Septuagint dpvéay, and 
the Syriac e345 (bezao). Aquila reads joyvvay which (as will be 
seen) 1s incompatible with the reading "82. The reading "2, clung 
to by the modern Jews, and adopted from them by their followers, 
the rationalists, gives the most uncouth sense imaginable. If we 
adopt it we must render the verse (literally), ‘‘ Dogs have compassed 
me, the assembly of the wicked have enclosed me, lke a lion my 
hands and my feet.” This, taken by itself, gives no sense; but 
those who have adopted it are at issue with one another as to what 
is to be supplied to make it sense. 

Some understand the clause as if the Psalmist meant, “as a lion 
does (they have surrounded) my hands and my feet ;” as if a lion 
surrounds the hands and the feet, or as if he would attack a man’s 
feet after the manner of a terrier dog. 

Others understand “x9, accusatively. “They have surrounded 
my hands and my feet as if I were a lion;” as if men can be said 
to surround the hands and feet of a lion. In what sense can a 
man’s hands and feet be surrounded, much less surrounded as if he 
were a lion ? 

If there be any Messianic Psalm at all, this'is one. The Mes- 
siah, in the agonies of the cross, used the first words of it. His 
- enemies threw in His teeth the very words of reproach of which 
the sufferer complains. His garments were parted, except the 
seamless coat, for which they cast lots. The results of his death, 
in the ingathering of the Gentiles into God’s fold, are such as are 
here set forth. The circumstances of pain, desertion, burning 
thirst, faintness, relaxation of every joint and muscle, are only such 
as could meet in the death actually inflicted on the Messiah. But, 
in addition to all this, His hands and feet were actually pierced, 
and He Himself bears witness to this: ‘Reach hither thy finger 
and behold my hands.” “ Behold my hands and my feet that it is 
I myself.” Of course it is absurd to suppose that He would bid 
them recognise Him by His feet unless there were the marks of the 
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And yet heard; in the times of His most utter 
prostration His prayer heard and answered. 

Heard not so that He should be saved from death, 
but that He should live in death. Preaching life as 
soon as He was dead—to the great congregation of the 
dead—the mightiest assembly ever gathered together, 
the myriads upon myriads of disembodied spirits in 
the unseen. 

As a consequence of His death, all the ends of the 
world remember themselves, and are turned to the 
Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations worship. 

“They eat and worship.” 

As a reward of His sufferings, there is an unparal- 
leled diffusion of the true worship of God, or of The 
Sufferer. ‘All they that go down to the dust shall 
kneel before Him.” 

He shall see His seed, a seed serving God, who 
shall declare His righteousness to-a new-born or rege- 
nerate people. 

If the first part be inapplicable to any known events 
in the life of the son of Jesse, what shall we say of 
the second 4 


nails in them. ut there is a chance, just a chance, of throwing a 
doubt on this part of the prediction. ‘The present Hebrew text — 
differs in the reading from the most ancient versions (supported by 
afew Hebrew manuscripts). The versions all require a word which 
gives a sound sense as well as a Messianic meaning, and yet our 
critics throw over the testimony of the ancient versions, to which 
versions they always appeal when they can by possibility be made to 
serve a rationalistic purpose, and cling to a rendering of the present 
text, frigid and meaningless to the last degree. 

The reader will find the mode of reconciling the versions with 
the Hebrew text (neglecting the Masoretic punctuation, and treating 
the word as a participle instead of a noun) discussed in the notes of 
Phillips and Perowne respectively on this psalm. 
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There may be a little obscurity in ascertaining the 
application of one or two particular verses, as, for 
instance, whether they refer to God or to Christ. I 
would by no means wish to insist upon the gloss 
which I have given (I think with good reason) to the 
term “oreat congregation.” It may allude to Christ 
declaring His salvation and its mighty issues to the 
Church in the unseen ; or it may allude to His preach- 
ing in person before His crucifixion, or after it by 
means of His Spirit in His Apostles; but one thing is 
certain, that the whole latter part supposes an universal 
diffusion of true religious worship immediately conse- 
quent upon the sufferings of the former part, and 
indeed in answer to the cry of the sufferer in His 
deepest extremity of woe. Now from what we can 
_ gather from David’s life, as narrated in the Books of 
Kings or Chronicles, there is no trace of any such 
anticipations. Where does David express the smallest 
belief or hope that any sufferings of his would be 
followed by the conversion of one heathen, much less 
of all the ends of the earth ? | 

His utmost ambition was to found a permanent 
dynasty, and build a habitation for the ark of God in 
his own city. We may be sure that we have all his 
heart in his last address to the assembled princes of 
Israel. ‘I had in my heart,” he says to them, “to 
build an house of rest for the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord, and for the footstool of our God, and had 
made ready for the building . .. and of all my sons 
(for the Lord hath given me many sons) He hath 
chosen Solomon my son to sit upon the throne of the 
_ kingdom of the Lord over Israel” (1 Chron. xxviii. 2, 5). 
I 
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In the 132d Psalm we have the desire of David 
expressed in the highest strain of sacred song, but not 
a word about the “great congregation ”—the conver- 
sion of the ends of the earth. 

The 132d Psalm is strictly Messianic. It has, that 
is, no fulfilment except in Christ ; but in it we plainly 
see David himself—David, as a type of Christ, but 
still the son of Jesse ; so that in it the Psalmist in all 
probability speaks primarily of David, though im his 
allusions we are permitted to see the shadow of a 
greater than David: whereas the more we examine the 
Twenty-second Psalm the more impossible does any 
reference to David appear to us. No suffermgs of David 
at all correspond with the sufferings there depicted. 
No deliverance of David corresponds in its results 
with the results won by the prayer of the Beloved One. 
No aspirations of David correspond with the joy at the 
sight of what the travail of His soul had achieved, 
which lighted up the eye of Him who was pouring 
out His soul unto death. 

It is incorrect to say that this Psalm was written 
of Christ. It was written for Him,—He is the only 
human being Who ever lived on Whose lips its words 
are the words of truth and soberness. 

We of His Church use it because He is our Head 
and we are in Him, and when we offer it to God as 


an act of worship, we first remember that we and our 
once crucified Head are one, or we profane it when 
we say it. | 

We say it without meaning unless, in saying it, we 
join ourselves to Him by a distinct internal act of 
faith, for the sufferings which we recount in it are 
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altogether different in kind as well as in degree from 
any sufferings which can possibly befall us. 


SECTION IV. 
THE FORTY-FIFTH PSALM, 


WE now turn to the Forty-fifth Psalm. 

Here we have the triumph, the eternal reign, and 
the marriage of some great King. 

Now because Solomon was the last and the greatest 
in point of earthly splendour of the three kings of 
the twelve united tribes, because his marriage with 
Pharoah’s daughter is specifically mentioned, and he- 
cause he had friendly relations with Tyre, and the 
daughter of Tyre is represented as attending with a 
oift: on these grounds it has been assumed that this 
Psalm primarily refers to Solomon’s marriage. 

Many of those who believe that Christ is the great 
King Whose marriage and eternal union with His 
Church are here foretold, still think that this Psalm 
was originally a sort of Epithalamic Ode, and that the 
immediate occasion of its inspiration was the mar- 
riage of the Jewish king. 

In order to set the matter clearly before the reader, 
I give below, in a note of some length, those parts of 
the Psalm which can be supposed to have any refer- 
ence to Solomon, and also those in which the sacred 
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writers and the great Fathers of the Church have 
clearly seen a fulfilment in Christ alone.” 


* PSALM XLV. 


2. Grace is poured up- 
on thy lips, 


therefore God hath bless- 
ed thee for ever. 


Gird thy sword upon 
thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory and thy 
majesty. And in thy 
majesty ride prosperously 
because of truth and 
meekness and righteous- 
ness; and thy right hand 
shall teach thee terrible 
things. Thine arrows are 
very sharp in the heart 
of the king’s enemies ; 
whereby the people fall 
unto thee, 


SOLOMON. 

God gave Solomon wis- 
dom and understanding. 

Solomon’s wisdom ex- 
celled the wisdom of all 
the children of the east. 
He spake three thousand 
proverbs. His songs were 
a thousand and five. He 
spake of trees . . of beasts 
.. of fowl . . and creeping 
things, and fishes. 1 Kings 
iv. 29, &c. 


When Solomon was 
old, his wives turned 
away his heart after other 
gods. 

Solomon did evil in the 
sight of the Lord. 

The Lord was angry 
with Solomon. 

I will surely rend the 
kingdom from thee. 

1 Kings x. 4,7, 9,11, 


Not one word in the 
Scriptures of any war in 
which Solomon was en- 
gaged. His peaceful reign 
was scarce ruffled by a 
tumult. In this respect 
his reign presents the 
most marked contrast 
with that of his father 
and its aggressive wars, 
and that of his son with 
its civil conflicts. 


CHRIST. 
Grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. 
They wondered at the 
gracious words which 


proceeded out of His — 


mouth. 
No man knoweth the 
Father, save the Son. 
Christ, the wisdom of 
God. 


In the beginning was 


the Word. 
Never man spake like 
this man. 


He shall rule over the 
house of Jacob for ever, 
and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end. 

The Lord sware, and 
will not repent: thou art 
a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedec. 

Tam Alphaand Omega. 
I am He that liveth and 
was dead, and behold I 


am alive for evermore. 


And I saw _ heaven 
opened, and behold a 
white horse... and He 
that sat upon him in 
righteousness doth judge 
and make war... 

He treadeth the wine- 
press of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God. 
Rev, xix. TE, 

I came not to send 
peace on earth, but a 
sword. 

Be thou ruler, even in 
the midst among thine 
enemies, 

The captain of our sal- 
vation. 

A good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. 


a ee 
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_ & very cursory’ examination of this will serve to 
convince the reader that if this Psalm be written of 
Solomon, it must have been written as a satire. 


PSALM XLV. 


Thy throne, O God, is 


for ever and ever. 


Thou hast loved right- 
eousness and hated ini- 


quity : 


therefore God, thy God, 
hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows. 


Kings’ daughters were 
among thine honourable 
women: upon thy right 
hand did stand the queen 
in goldof Ophir. Hearken, 
O daughter, and consider, 
incline thine ear; forget 
also thine own people, 
and thy father’s house. 


He is thy Lord; and 
worship thou him. 


The king’s daughter is 
all glorious within. 


SOLOMON. 


And the time that Solo- 
mon reigned over Israel 
in Jerusalem was forty 
years. 1 Kings xi, 42. 


»His wives turned away 
his heart after other gods. 

Thy father made our 
yoke grievous. 1 Kings 
xu. 4. 


CHRIST. 


Unto the Son He 
saith, Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever. 

My Lord and 
God. 

God with us. 

Of His kingdom there 
shall be no end. 

They (the heavens) 
shall wax old as doth a 
garment, but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall 
not fail. 


uiry) 


In righteousness He 
doth judge. 


God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power. 
He shall see of the travail 
of his soul and shall be 
satisfied. 


The bridegroom com- 
eth: go ye out to meet 
him. 

He that hath the bride 
is the bridegroom. 

Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave Him- 
self for it...that he might 
present it to Himself a 
glorious Church. 

The marriage of the 
Lamb is come. - 

My Lord and my God. 

They worshipped Him. 

Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, &c. 

A glorious Church, 
without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing. 

His wife hath made 
herself ready. 
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There is not a single image employed by the poet, 
the reality of which when applied to Solomon does 
not miserably fail—fail so manifestly and deplorably 
that it would provoke a smile, were not the whole 
theme so tremendous, being so bound up with the 
eternal glory of Christ on the one hand, and on the 
other with the fall of one so manifestly once in the 
erace of God. 

There is only one hypothesis on which this Psalm 
can be applied to Solomon, and that is by way of 
strong allusive contrast. 

The prophet sees the bridal train of the monarch of 
the fleshly Israel sweeping past him as that monarch 
conducts the daughter of a polluted race to share a 
precarious throne, and the Spirit of God lifts him up 
to see a vision such as eyes of flesh and blood saw not 
till one in Patmos was bidden to come up and see the 
holy city New Jerusalem “coming down from God 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband.” 

There is not the smallest historical evidence for 
connecting this Psalm with Solomon. 


PSALM XLV. SOLOMON. CHRIST. 
They shall enter into Mywifeshallnotdwell They that were ready 
the king’s palace. in the house of David, went in with Him to the 


Instead of thy fathers 
shall be thy children, 
whom thou mayest make 
princes in all lands. 


I will make thy name 
to be remembered. 


king of Israel, because the 
places are holy. 2 Chron. 
Vitiol ls 

Iwill take the kingdom 
out of his (Solomon’s) 
hand, and will give it 
unto thee, even ten tribes. 
1 Kings xi. 35. 

When a righteous man 
turneth away from his 
righteousness. Ezek. xvi. 
26. Also Eeclus, xlvii. 
19, 20. 


wedding. 


I appoint unto you a 
kingdom as my Father 
appointed unto me. 


In the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow. 
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The titles of the Psalm differ from one another 
so exceedingly, in the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and 
the Targum, that there is scarcely an idea in common 
to the three, but in not one of them is the name of 
Solomon mentioned. 

Jewish and very early Christian interpreters are : 
unanimous in referring it solely to Christ. Kimchi, 
Aben Ezra, and Mendelssohn so refer it. 

It is so interpreted by one of the earliest Christian 
writers, Justin Martyr. His words are— 

“Tt is not only necessary upon this account, said I, 
to acknowledge that another besides Him, Who we 
say 1s the Creator of the universe, is by the Holy 
Ghost called Lord. For He is not so called by Moses 
only, but by David also. For by him it is said, ‘ The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right hand 
until I make thine enemies Thy footstool, Psalm ex. 
as I before quoted. And again, in other words: ‘ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever. The sceptre of 
equity is the sceptre of Thy kingdom. Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity : therefore God, 
Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness 
above Thy fellows,’ Psalm xlv. Do you tell me, then, 
whether you think that ever any other was by the 
Holy Ghost called God and Lord besides the Father 
of all things, and His Christ ?”—Justin, Dal. with 
Trypho. 

They who have not so understood this Psalm have 
been put to the most humiliating straits. 

One so-called critic, for instance, catches at the 
mention of ivory palaces. Unfortunately, Solomon’s 
throne only was made of ivory, but he bethinks him 
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of Ahab’s ivory house, and he at once puts down the 
Psalm as referring to the marriage of Ahab and 
Jezebel!!* (Hitzig.) 

This verse is quoted by the inspired author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as necessarily referring solely 
to Christ. The Father makes His angels “spirits” 
only, but of the Son He saith, “Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever.” 

Unless this rendering be the true one, and the 
Apostolic inference from it the only legitimate one, 
we cannot trust the New Testament in its revelations 
of doctrine on so all-important a matter as the Person 
of the Redeemer, and His relations to God His Father. 

If the words in question are not vocative, and are 
not addressed to Christ, then an important book of 
the New Testament sets forth on its front a false and 
blasphemous rendering, for this is a matter upon which 
there can be no middle ground between truth and 
blasphemy. 

If the “ King” of this Psalm be Divine, because the 
true and only Begotten of His Father, then the New 


* Dean Stanley has an animated paragraph on this Psalm, in 
which there is not the slightest allusion to any application of it to 
Christ. In fact, he seems to see none greater than Solomon from 
one end of it to the other. (/ewesh Church, 2d Series, p. 199.) 

But in order to this he has to hazard a serious alteration in the 
translation of the original in the teeth of the Hebrew, and without 
a shade of authority for it in any ancient version. He seems to 
suggest an impossible rendering, “ Thy throne is (ke the throne of 
God.” But the original 7} 57> OTN yNOD, is as plain a bit of 
Hebrew as we have in the whole Bible. It contains no word 
implying likeness or comparison. If the construction had occurred 
in any non-Messianic Psalm, it would have been rendered, as in our 
version, without the slightest remark. 
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Testament writer takes the Hebrew in the natural 
and proper sense of the words, as setting forth the 
highest and truest view of what He 1s. 

If this Psalm sets forth the glories of King Messiah, 
and is in any sense the production of the Spirit of 
God, it is very likely to contain some reference to 
His Divine Majesty, particularly as the conception of 
His Divine Majesty is needful to set forth the exceed- 
ing depth to which He humbled Himself in becoming 
such an one that the imagery of this Psalm, surpass- 
ingly glorious though it be, could be true of Him. 


SECTION V. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 


WE now come to the One Hundred and Tenth Psalm. 

This Psalm is claimed by the Saviour as referring 
to Himself; and there is much in it which cannot, 
without blasphemy, be applied to any other than to 
Him. 

When Jesus Christ entered the Holy City, in fulfil- 
ment of the prediction of the prophet, the little ones 
of Jerusalem had cried in the Temple, “ Hosanna to 
the Son of David.” He accepted this homage, and 
applied to it the words of the Holy Spirit, “ Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
praise ” (Matt. xxi. 16). 

The next day, when the Pharisees were gathered 
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together, the Saviour demanded of them (referring, of 
course, to the offence which they had taken at the 
adoration offered to Him by the children) whose Son 
Christ was? and when they said, “The Son of David,” 
He asked again, “ How then doth David in spirit call 
Him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou on My right hand till I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool? If David then call Him Lord, how is He 
His Son?” Here we have, of course, our Lord’s 
word for the authorship of this Psalm, a for its 
inspiration by the Spirit of God. 

Our Lord’s question (as far as I can see) appears to 
have no meaning, if it be possible for us to suppose 
that David, in writing this Psalm, could have alluded, 
in the least degree, to himself. There is a glorious 
sense in which David could call his great descendant 
“ Lord ;” but there is no conceivable sense in which 
he could apply such a title to himself. If David in 
spirit call the subject of this Psalm “Lord,” how can 
He be Himself ? 

If David wrote this Psalm, as our Lord assumes 
(and this, His assumption, is borne out by all Jewish 
and Christian tradition), then in no sense can it be 
explained of the son of Jesse. 

Kven had we not had our Blessed Lord’s authority 
for so doing, we must have applied the contents of this 
Psalm to Christ, for the person whose reign and 
triumphs it celebrates is constituted, by the oath of 
God the Father Himself, “a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedec.” No reverent mind can suppose 
for a moment that such words are applicable to any 
human king, save to Him who now exercises an ever- 
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lasting Priesthood of Reconciliation ahd Intercession.* 
Melchizedee and His Priesthood are never named save 
in connexion with the Eternal Son and His Priesthood. 


* Dean Stanley, in his Lectures on the Jewish Church (Second 
Part, page 97), applies this divinest of divine utterances to David. 
His words are: “It is in his order of battle, even more than in 
his religious processions, that the Ruler of Israel—whether David 
or David’s descendant—appears as the Priestly King. When he 
[evidently David, because the pronoun has no capital] is addressed 
as a Priest, though not of Levitical descent—a priest bursting 
through all the common regulations of the Priesthood—an im- 
mortal Priest like the ancient Melchizedec, &c. it is the mighty 
Leader who is to trample, like Joshua, on the necks of his 
enemies,” &e. 

He might, with as much truth, and quite as much reverence, 
style David the creator of heaven and earth. 

For there is not one single point of resemblance betwixt David 
and Melchizedec. Melchizedec was no conqueror. On the con- 
trary, along with his neighbours, he owed his preservation to 
Abraham ; and so met him with blessing. 

And David was no priest. Not one single function of a purely 
sacerdotal character did he exercise. 

It is true that he danced before the ark in a linen ephod ; but 
that no more proves him to have been a priest in the sacerdotal 
sense than the wearing of a linen surplice proves a lay-clerk to be 
able to consecrate and administer the Eucharist in the Church of 
England. a: 

But did he not offer sacrifices? No. Never once in his life ; in 
the sense, that is, in which the priests did. There were always, of 
necessity, two persons to offer every sacrifice. ‘There was the man 
who provided it, who had sinned, and who wished to partake in 
its propitiation ; and there was the priest who received it at his 
hands, and placed it on the altar, and applied the fire to it. 

Each of these offered the sacrifice, only in different ways. The 
sacrifices were offered by the one and through the other. 

David offered abundance of sacrifices in the first of these senses ; 
z.e. he provided the cost of them, but he had too much reverence 
for God’s law, and too great fear of God’s immediate judgments, to 
offer a sacrifice in the second sense. If he did so, then we are 
to believe that God established a certain ministry for His service, 
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The thick dark cloud of mystery which shrouds 
Melchizedec can be but thrown about him for the one 
sole purpose of separating his priesthood and its func- 
tions from all others, so that no Christian lip should 
make mention of it except as the type of that unut- 
terably mysterious Priesthood which the Son of God 
once exercised in the Paschal upper room, and now 
exercises at the right hand of God. 

There is no mystery about Aaron and his priest- 
hood. His father and mother were well known ; his 


strictly limited its performance to certain persons, visiting with 
instant and condign punishment those who infringed its rules of 
service shortly after its establishment, and visited also with instant 
punishment a king (Uzziah), the descendant of David, for offering 
up the least characteristic of its sacrifices (incense), and yet for no 
assignable reason encouraged David to set His regulations at naught. 

And we are called upon to believe this without one tittle of 
evidence. When it is said that David “ offered,” it is exactly what 
is said of any other person who provided a sacrifice. Thus, 
Leviticus i. 3, “If his (any one’s) offering be a burnt sacrifice of 
the herd, let him offer a male without blemish ; he shall ofer it 
of his own voluntary will at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation.” 

David also “blessed” the people. He did, that is, what every 
father does. It is scarcely a century since, in this country, children 
knelt to receive their father’s blessing. So that David was a priest 
in the sense in which the meanest Israelite was, and in no other, © 

But if there be no evidence of David performing any special act of 
Aaronic priesthood, what shall we say to men applying such words 
to him as “ Thou art a priest for ever,” when we read that David 
“‘slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David, and 
the days that David reigned over Israel were forty years?” 

And this, too, in spite of God’s oath and assertion in addition 
that He would not swerve from His purpose, that he should be a 
priest for ever. : 

Such is rationalism. To serve its purposes, it scruples not to 
make the most marked Divine utterance in all Revelation mere 
verbiage, for such these words are if applied to the son of Jesse. 
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genealogy and succession well ascertained ; his birth, 
his call, his consecration, his death, his burial, all are 
duly chronicled ; his sacrifices, his jurisdiction, in 
fact, all that pertains to his office down to his holy 
cearments—all are minutely set forth. 

In all this he stands in most marked contrast with 
Melchizedec, who comes upon the scene for a moment 
—brings forth bread and wine, blesses Abraham, 
receives the pledge of superiority over the father of 
the faithful himself—and then disappears for ever. 

In all that is said about him by the apostolic writer 
in the Hebrews, there is but one meaning—that of this 
mighty and mysterious shadow, Christ’s Priesthood is 
the alone substance. 

It behoved that, as regards the eternal efficacy of 
His Priesthood, Christ should have a type, and how 
could a Priesthood, eternal in its duration, and wholly 
apart from all others m its functions, be imaged by 
any institution of a world which passes away, and in 
which all things seem to be linked together in a never- 
ending series of causes and effects 4 

It could not, and so (I use the term with the utmost 
reverence) a special mystery is thrown around the 
person and office of this Melchizedec, so that he should 
shadow out the Priesthood of our Great High Priest 
in its eternity and in its separation from all others. 

The silence of Scripture here serves the same pur- 
pose as its eloquence elsewhere. Here it teaches not 
directly, but by contrast. | 

Next to its sacrifices the chief feature of the Aaronic 
priesthood was its succession. What a place is given 
to its genealogies! What care taken for its continu- 
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ance in the God-appointed line! How harshly rigid 
the exclusion of those who could not show their pedi- 
eree without a blot! 

So that the priesthood of Aaron, however clearly it 
might teach the atonement by Christ’s Priesthood, in 
that in its ministrations an innocent victim is accepted 
in the place of the offerer, yet, by its very nature, 
could not image forth that Priesthood in its oneness 
and solitariness, much less in the eternal duration of 
its efficacy : for He who undertook the work of our 
Reconciliation, was indeed “by Himself,’ having no 
predecessors, no successors, for the virtue of His one 
Offermg reaches backward into the past eternity, as 
well as forward into the future, making’ satisfaction 
for the sins of Adam and Abraham, as well as for the 
sins of us now at this time enjoying our day of grace. 

This use of Melchizedec’s priesthood was of the 
utmost moment. The Pharisaic Jew demands a pre- 
cedent for a priest out of the authorized line, and the 
Apostle shows him that such a precedent 1s provided 
in his most sacred books, for in one of these he may 
read of a priest of such surpassing dignity that the 
father of the faithful himself bends before him for his 
blessing ; and in another sacred book he may read 
that, whilst the Aaronic priesthood was in the fulness 
of its vigour, God had yet in his mind to revive this 
long-lost and mysterious priesthood of Melchizedee— 
to revive it too with an oath that this priesthood 
should no longer be shared by a succession, but inhe- 
rent in One Person, even in the Person of His Only 
Begotten. The priesthood of Aaron had no such sanc- 
tion for its consecration, no such assurance for its 
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continuance, and so it “decayed, grew old, and was 
ready to vanish away ;” whereas we have God’s oath 
that His Son’s Priesthood abideth ever, and is as 
unchangeable as Himself, so that He is “able to save 
to the uttermost, seeing He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession.” 

We have then, in this Psalm, a Divine utterance 
which has absolutely no meaning when applied to any 
save tothe Son of God. The Priesthood of the Eternal 
Son rests not on the law of a carnal commandment, 
z.e.on any law of natural fleshly succession, but on 
the power of an unbroken life. The Incarnate Son 
has life in Himself. He laid down that life for a brief 
space as our sin-offering to resume it again, that in 
and by it He might ever live as our Advocate. His 
Priesthood is with power, for His intercession is all 
prevailing towards God, and His blessing all availing 
towards His brethren. | 

In Him alone the priestly and kingly offices meet, 
and so in this Psalm we have the Eternal Priest reign- 
ing and conquering. He rules in the midst among 
His enemies. His people are willing in the day of 
His power. Kings fall before Him. He judges among 
the heathen. At His final triumph there is terrible 
vengeance executed upon His enemies: very, very 
terrible, because of the greatness of the mercy which 
they have despised or disbelieved. 

* * I trust that it will not be deemed impertinent or unprofitable, 
if I direct attention to a remarkable difference between the ancient 
versions (Greek, Latin, Syriac) and the present Hebrew text of the 
latter part of the third verse of this Psalm. 


The construction of the original is full of difficulty, or, at least, 
of uncertainty. 
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The Hebrew text runs thus— 
BIN NO AP WN Oya wypr yaa FT Ova NI h PY 


I have now before me five or six translations of the latter half of 
this verse, each of which differs from all the rest in its rendering 
of the sense of the original. 

The authorized translation gives, “Thy people shall be willing 
in the day of Thy power, in the beauties of holiness from the womb 
of the morning: Thou hast the dew of Thy youth.” 

With this Hengstenberg substantially agrees, his translation, 
however, being beyond measure bald. “Thy people free-will gifts 
in Thy day of might in holy worship ; out of the morning heaven to 
Thee Thy youth-dew.” 

It will be observed that he takes the words rendered by our 
translation, “from the womb of the morning,” with the last words 
of the verse. So our Prayer-Book Version, “‘' The dew of Thy birth 
is of the womb of the morning.” 

Some understand the passage as elliptical. ‘‘The dew of thy 
birth shall be to Thee greater than (the dew of) the womb of the 
morning.” 

We shall not have time to discuss the meaning of the first words, 
z.é€. “Thy people shall be willing (or free-will offerings) in the day 
of Thy power,” the parallelism of this Psalm not being sufficiently 
marked to conclude anything from it. 

The first question must be, What meaning are we to attach to the 
evidently figurative expression “ dew of Thy youth?” 

Almost all modern commentators understand it as containing an 
allusion to the vast numbers of the people of the Messiah, taking 
“youth” in the sense of “young men” (juwventus); but, in the 
first place, the word “dew,” when used figuratively, is scarcely ever 
taken to imply the idea of “ multitude,” certainly in but one place 
(2 Sam. xvii. 12), and even there, I think, it rather looks to the 
stealthiness with which the enemy was to be overtaken. It isa 
word used very frequently with a figurative or poetic meaning, but 
almost always, if not always, with a view to “refreshment.” <“ My 
speech shall distil as dew” (Deut. xxxil. 2). “The dew lay all 
night upon my branch” (Job xxix. 19). “ His favour is as dew 
upon the grass” (Prov. xix. 12). ‘TI will be as the dew unto 
Israel” (Hosea xiv. 5). 

Then, in the next place, nny is never used in the sense of young 
men or warriors (or as the Latin jwventus), and I do not think 
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that it could be so used. It is only found in this place, and in 
- Eccles. xi. 9, 10. 

In Kecles. xi. 9, it is expressly distinguished from the usual 
word for “youth” in the sense of youthful warriors. ‘“ Rejoice, 
O young man (na), in thy youth (nm>).” 

In the next verse it is also used in an abstract sense to designate 
the spring-time of life, and is rendered there “ childhood.” 

So that the great probability is, that the word mv» (youth) must 
be taken in its proper sense as referring to the early season of life, 
and that “dew” is to be understood in its most usual sense of 
“freshness,” or perhaps “refreshing moisture ;” so that the whole 
clause seems to look either to the freshness of eternal youth of the 
Messiah, or to the refreshment He has ever been to the people of 
God. I much prefer the former, though of course it is the more 
difficult figure. In such a case the clause will be parallel to the 
passage respecting Wisdom in Proverbs viii. Some such way of 
understanding this clause seems necessary to enable us to account 
for the extraordinary difference between the reading of the ancient 
versions and the Hebrew. These versions (2.e. the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, and Syriac) read m7 instead of ym. Thus the Septua- 
gint translates, ex yaoTpos po ‘Ewogdpov eyevynoa oc. The Vulgate, 
“ex utero ante Luciferum genui te.” ‘The Syriac is more difficult, 
and perhaps corrupt, but it also reads, ‘‘ I have begotten thee.” 

The meaning presented by these renderings is reconcilable with 
that of the Hebrew, if we take “youth” in its proper sense, but 
quite irreconcilable with “youth” in the sense of “youthful war- 
riors” or “armies.” 

Aquila reads the same Hebrew text as we have now, but so 
translates it as to show that he must have understood ™? to signify 
the ‘“spring-time of life” (which is its only possible meaning in 
the only other place in which the word occurs, Eccles. xi. 9, 10), 
"Aro pytpac EwpOpispévne col Opdcog wardidrnroc cov. His Latin in 
Origen’s Hexapla (Migne) is, “A vulva matutina tibi ros puerili- 
tatis tuze.” 

The reading of the Septuagint is, of course, appealed to by the 
Greek Fathers as referring to the Eternal Generation. 

Thus Athanasius, in defence of the Nicene definition, has the 
following :—“ For what man, of right understanding, does not per- 
ceive, that what are created and made, are external to the maker ? 
But the Son, as the foregoing argument has shown, exists not 
externally, but from the Father who begat Him. For man_ too 
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both builds a house and begets a son, and no one would mismatch 
things, and say that the house or the ship were begotten by the 
builder, but the son was created and made by him ; nor, again, 
that the house was an image of the maker, but the son unlike 
him who begat him ; but rather he will confess that the son is 
an image of the father, but the house a work of art, unless his 
mind be disordered, and he beside himself. Plainly, Divine Scrip- 
ture, which knows better than any the nature of everything, says, 
through Moses, of the creatures, ‘In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth;’ but of the Son it introduces the 
Father Himself, saying, ‘I have begotten Thee from the womb 
before the morning star ;’ and again, ‘Thou art My Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee.’ And the Lord says of Himself in the 
Proverbs, ‘Before all the hills He begets Me;’ and concerning 
things generated and created, John speaks, ‘All things were made 
by Him ;’ but preaching of the Lord he says, ‘The Only Begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him,” 
(Translation in Library of Fathers, p. 21.) 

Again, anticipating a misconstruction from the term “womb,” 
he writes, comparing the expression with the terms “heart” and 
“hand” so often apphed to God :—“ If, then, because the womb is 
human, therefore it is foreign to God, plainly heart, too, has a 
human meaning, for that which has heart has womb also. Since, 
then, both are human, we must deny both, or seek to explain both. 
Now, as a word is from the heart, so is an offspring from the 
womb ; and as when the heart of God is spoken of, we do not 
conceive it as human, so if Scripture says, ‘from the womb’ 
(Zr yaorpoc), we must not take it in a corporeal sense. For it 
is usual with Divine Scripture to speak and signify in the way of 
man what is above man. ‘Thus speaking of the Creation it says, 
‘Thy hands have made me, and fashioned me,’ and ‘Thy hand 
hath made all these things.’... Some things God makes and 
creates, but Him He begets from Himself, as Word and Wisdom. 
Now, womb and heart plainly declare the proper and the genuine ; 
for we, too, draw this from the womb; but works we make by 
the hand.” (fourth Discourse against the Arians, p.. 546.) 

Justin Martyr also makes the same use of this verse, as read in 
the Septuagint, several times in the Dialogue with Trypho. 
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SECTION VI, 
THE FIFTY-THIRD CHAPTER OF ISAIAH. 


Tne last prophetic utterance which I shall be able to 
advert to at any length is Isaiah Iii. 

In this remarkable prediction we come upon new 
ground. : 

In Jacob’s prophecy we have an intimation of the 
gathering of the people to the Messiah, but nothing 
whatsoever said of the dispensation of Providence by 
which this was to be brought about. 

In the Twenty-second Psalm we have “the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow,’ in the 
“turning of all the ends of the world to the Lord,” 
but no word of the connexion between the sufferings 
~ and the glory. 

In the Forty-fifth Psalm the Messiah appears alto- 
gether as the conqueror and the bridegroom ; riding 
on in the might of His Gospel, or of His judgments, 
and then presenting to Himself His bride, begotten of 
that Gospel. 

In the One Hundred and Tenth Psalm we have the 
same Messiah exalted to be an Hternal Priest and 
King, but respecting His offering, and the manner in 
which He is to execute His priestly office, nothing is 
said. 

In the prediction now before us all is supplied. 

The suffering and the glory are connected, and we 
see the link which connects them. 

He “gives His life a ransom for many,’ and He 
actually ransoms them. 
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He redeems them and they become His, because the 
price of redemption is sufficient, and they are redeemed. 

“By His knowledge He justifies many,” because 
“ He bears their iniquities.” 

He “ divides the spoil with the strong,” because “ He 
pours out His soul unto death.” 

Throughout this chapter we have expressions which 
are throughout the whole of the rest of Scripture only 
used in connexion with two other things. 

They are used in the Old Testament only in con- 
nexion with the sacrificial system of the Jews. They 
are used in the New Testament only in connexion 
with the sacrifice of the Death of Christ. 

A large part of this prophetic utterance is made up 
of these expressions :— 

“He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him, and by His stripes we are healed ;” 
“ All we lke sheep have gone astray, we have turned 
every one to his own way, and the Lord hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all;” “For the transgression 
of my people was He stricken;” “ When His soul shall 
make itself an offering for sin (DY), He shall see 
His seed, He shall prolong His days, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in His hand ;” “By His 
knowledge shall My righteous Servant justify many, 
for He shall bear their iniquities.” “Then will I divide 
Him a portion with the great... because He bare the 
sin of many, and made intercession for the transgressors.” 

Here is language about “bearing sin,” “laying ini- 
quity on the innocent,” “making His life a sin or tres- 
pass-offering,’ which is never applied throughout the 
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Old Testament to the suffering and death of any 
human being. There is much said of the sufferings 
of many of God’s saints, particularly of David, of Job, 
of Hezekiah, and of Jeremiah, but not a word of their 
sufferings having any expiatory value. ‘“ None of them 
can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to 
God a ransom for him.” 

No sufferings, for example, were so acute as. those 
of Job; none suffered so alone, so without sympathy ; 
no sufferer so resembled Christ Himself in this, that 
his sufferings were cast in his teeth as a sign of God’s 
displeasure against him. After his restoration his 
friends are sent to him for his intercession; but is he 
bidden to recount before the Almighty the bitter griefs 
which he had undergone, as if they were a propitiation ? 
So far from this, he is directed to intercede for them 
through the usual appointed way. ‘Therefore take 
unto you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go 
to my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt 
offering ; and my servant Job shall pray for you.” 

Again, Jeremiah suffered in the cause of God; but 
were his suffermgs expiatory on behalf of his fellow- 
countrymen ? He himself most assuredly does not 
take that view of them. “O Lord God of Hosts, let me 
see Thy vengeance upon them,” «e. upon the men of 
Anathoth who were seeking his life; and he was 
answered by the Lord, saying, “Thus saith the Lord 
of the men of Anathoth, that seek thy life, ... Behold, 
I will punish them: the young men shall die by the 
sword; their sons and their daughters shall die by 
famine: and there shall be no remnant of them” (Jer. 
xi, 21-23). 
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But though the expiatory terms which are especially 
characteristic of this prophecy are not applied to the 
sufferings and death of any of God’s servants, they are 
not without a vast number of counterpart expressions, 
all having reference to some atonement or reconciliation 
connected with the right use of certain sacrifices which 
God Himself enjoined on His people. | 

Thus the very word “offering for sin,’ which the 
sufferer makes of his own life, is expressed by the word 
DW (asham), which is employed to devote that sacri- 
fice which alone was ordained to expiate wilful sin—the 
sacrifice rendered by our translators “ trespass-offering.” 

Let the reader mark also the following places :— 
“ And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of 
the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their transgressions in 
all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat ; 

.. and the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
unto a land not inhabited” (Levit. xvi. 21, 22). 

Again, “ He shall put his hand upon the head of the 
burnt offering; and it shall be accepted for fet to 
make atonement for him” (Levit. 1. 4). 

Again, “The elders of the congregation shall lay their 
hands upon the head of the bullock before the Lord : 
and the bullock shall be killed before the Lord.... 
And the priest shall dip his finger in some of the blood, 

. and the priest shall make an atonement for them, 
and it shall be forgiven them” (Levit. iv. 15—20). 

The Book of Leviticus, the ritual directory of the 
Jews, is full of such language, but nowhere else 
do we find these remarkable terms, except in 
connexion with the sufferings and death of Him 
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(Whosoever He be) Who is the subject of the pro- 
phecy which we are now considering. 

Turn we now to the New Testament. Here we find 
very much more of the sufferings of God’s saints than 
we found in the Old. The normal state of the true 
Christian is assumed to be a state of suffering. St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. James, St. Stephen, are set before us as 
living suffering lives and dying violent deaths. Before 
he had written one of his first Epistles, St. Paul had 
gone through a sea of distress and persecution by the 
side of which the sufferings of David and Jeremiah 
are not to be mentioned. 

Again, the New Testament abounds with the same 
language respecting expiation by sacrifice which we 
find in this prophecy, but nowhere is such language 
applied to the sufferings or death of any saints of God. 
On the contrary, the most suffering of saints disclaims 
in holy indignation any expiatory power in his death— 
“Was Paul crucified for you ?” 

But though these expiatory sacrificial terms are stu- 
diously avoided when mention is made of the sufferings 
and death of God’s saints, there is one death to which 
they are applied—constantly, freely, gratefully, ador- 
ingly applied—the death of the Lamb of God. 

He Himself, just before He poured out His soul, 
instituted His Eucharistic Memorial, in terms which 
indissolubly connect the ancient God-ordained Sacri- 
ficial system with His own death: “This is My body, 
which is given for you;” “This is My blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.” 

After His death, His Apostles everywhere preach its 
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expiatory power: “ We have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins” (Ephes. i. 7); “He 
is the propitiation for our sins” (1 John ii. 2); 
“Christ Jesus, Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in His blood” (Rom. iil. 25) ; 
“Christ died for the ungodly,’ “ Being justified 
through His blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through Him,” “Our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the atonement” (Rom. v. 6, 9, 10, 
11); “ Who His own self bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree” (1 Pet. ii. 24). 

So that we have, in this prophecy, most emphatic 
statements respecting the expiatory nature of the 
death of a certain sufferer. We have no expressions 
in the least resembling them applied to the sufferings 
of any Old Testament saint. We have these same 
explatory expressions used in connexion with certain 
sacrifices, in the right use of which God ordained that 
men should approach Him ; we have the same expres- 
sions consecrated by our Lord Himself, at the insti- 
tution of the Kucharist, to set forth the benefits we 
receive from His own death; and we have the same 
language constantly and freely applied by the Apostles 
to the blood-shedding and death of the Only Son of 
God. 

Such a prophetic utterance can be applicable to the 
Son of God, and to Him alone. 

It is not to be believed that the Son of God would 
assume our flesh and blood, in order to give that flesh 
to be broken in a painful death, and that blood to 
be shed for us, and that prophecy should be silent 
about such a thing. 
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The Only Begotten Son of the Father comes to do 
that which He only can do—to reconcile to God those 
whom He has made His brethren, by taking their 
flesh and blood—to reconcile them to God by bitter 
pains, so that the Manhood assumed by God should 
be livid with stripes, and torn with the wounds of 
nails, the life ebb from it in a felon’s death, and God 
thus making Him “sin for us,” that the world might 
be reconciled to Him, and the Spirit of God dwell 
among men; and yet there are those who imply that 
the prophets of God knew nothing about all this. 

There never has been such a blow as this aimed at 
the credit of the “ prophetic order,” and by the hands 
of those who seek to exalt them by the depression of 
other orders, equally with them “ ordained of God.” 

We find in the Old Testament, what we who believe | 
in the Incarnation would have expected. The suffer- 
ings of Christ are predicted, and so is the glory that 
should follow, and so also is the link by which in God’s 
purpose the suffering and the glory are united ; even 
the atonement, reconciliation, propitiation, satisfaction, 
or whatever it be which was the result of these suffer- 
ings, and of these only, and which could result from 
them only because they were the sufferings of that 
human nature which the Only Begotten Son of the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament had assumed for our 
salvation. 

It is in the highest degree irrational to suppose that 
the Only Son of the God of the Jewish prophets 
should assume the nature of His servants, and become 
one of them—“ God’s righteous servant,” and “ justify 
many by bearing their iniquities,’ and these same 
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prophets predict Him as “ the servant of God, gentle, 
purified, suffering,” and yet observe such silence 
respecting the mighty result which flows from His 
sufferings that there is a reasonable doubt “ whether 
it be Cyrus,” or “Jacob,” or the Jews themselves, or 
“Jeremiah and the prophetic order ;”* or that Only 
Beloved of God Whose blood is the world’s ransom. 

For the sake of the ‘‘ prophetic order,” it is satis- 
factory to note that modern criticism can only uphold 
such doubtfulness by resolutely keeping out of sight 
the salient words of the prophecy; for the salient 
words of the prophecy are not those which describe 
the patience of the sufferer, but those which reveal 
the world-wide results of His suffermgs in the recon- 
ciliation of mankind to God. 

Nothing in modern rationalistic writing has: out- 
raged the common sense, as well as the religious feeling 
of the people of this country, so much as the applica- 
tion of this prophecy to Jeremiah. 

Dr. Williams, in his review of Bunsen’s Biblical 
Researches, adverts with approval to Bunsen and his 
speculations on this matter.t Dr. Stanley, too, has, in 

* Dean Stanley on the Jewish Church, Second Series, p, 581. 

f The figurative language of Isaiah liii., as well as the subsequent 
history, renders all reference to a “godly remnant,” or to the “ pro- 
phetic order,” simply impossible. 

Consistency demands that the prophet should refer to a person, 
for why should the “godly remnant” be spoken of as one person in 
the third person singular, “he,” ‘him ;” and the remainder in the 
first person plural, ‘‘we,” “ all we,” “us all”? Such an explanation 
makes the prophet violate all consistency in the use of the terms he 
employs. 

And the history of the captivity forbids this explanation, for, 
instead of the righteous suffering alone, all suffered alike ; so that, 
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his Lectures on the Jewish Church (Part II), to a 
certain extent endorsed Bunsen’s view. 

It may be well, then, to examine carefully what 
erounds there are for supposing that Jeremiah is at all 
referred to in Isaiah lin. 

I shall have little trouble in making it clear to the 
reader, that if there be one man in Jewish history to 
whom this prophecy is utterly inapplicable, it is 
Jeremiah. 

For, first of all, the subject of this prophecy is set 
forth as DYING for sinners, as their sin-bearer, and as 
actually healing them by His sufferings, and “ justify- 
ing many because He bears their iniquities.” “ By His 
stripes we are healed ;” “ He is cut off from the land 
of the living ;” ‘‘He makes His life an offering for 
sin ;” “ He pours out His soul unto death.” 

Now the suffermes of Jeremiah neither terminate 
in death, nor do they in any, the least, degree con- 
tribute to the salvation, temporal or spiritual, of God’s 
people. Of Jeremiah’s death nothing is said. He 
disappears from our view, and we see and know 
nothing more of him. 

Of his sufferings that are recorded, the very last 
thing that we can predicate is atoning virtue in any 
sense. He himself would have been very slow to 
imagine that any such an effect as reconciliation 
attached to them. 

To take an instance: we read in Isaiah li, “ By 


in no conceivable sense, could the iniquity of all be said to be laid 
upon the “ godly remnant :” so far from this, they were promised 
comparative immunity, or, at least, alleviation. (Jer. xxix, 4—10 ; 
eesiiiy Leb: } 
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His stripes we are healed.” Well, on one occasion, 
stripes are (perhaps) inflicted on Jeremiah. The account 
(Jer. xx. 2, 3) runs: “Then Pashur smote Jeremiah, 
and put him in the stocks that were in the high gate 
of Benjamin. ... And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that Pashur brought forth Jeremiah out of the stocks.” 

Now do we read of any “healing” or “ reconcilia- 
tion” through these sufferings of the prophet? “Then 
said Jeremiah unto him, The Lord hath not called thy 
name Pashur, but Magor-missabib”—that is, “Terror 
on all sides "—*“ For thus saith the Lord, Behold, J 
will make thee a terror to thyself and all thy friends : 
and they shall fall by the sword of their enemies, and 
thine eyes shall behold it: and I will give all Judah 
into the hand of the king of Babylon.” 

Again, of Him who is prophesied of in Isaiah liu. 
it 1s foretold that, “He was oppressed, and He was 
afflicted, yet He opened not His mouth: He is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth.” 

It is impossible to say of Jeremiah that he was 
silent under insult and persecution. 

If the truth must be spoken, it is a very hard thing 
for one who is at all acquainted with the language of 
his prophecies to vindicate his character as a patient 
servant of the Most High. I remember well one of 
the most intelligent and well-read laymen I ever was 
privileged to converse with, mentioning to me the 
stumbling-block which the imprecatory passages of 
the Old Testament were to him, and instancing, not, as 
is usual, certain Psalms, but the lanouage of Jeremiah 
under personal provocation. 
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It is true that we have one slight seeming verbal 
coincidence between the prediction of Isaiah and 
certain words of Jeremiah: “I was like a lamb or an 
ox led to the slaughter ;” but, so far from the prophet 
“not opening his mouth” under this, we read that he 
opens it in prayer for vengeance. “O Lord of Hosts, 
that judgest righteously, let me see Thy vengeance 
upon them” (xi. 19, 20). Again, observe the whole 
latter part of Jer. xx.: “The Lord-is with me ag a 
mighty terrible One: therefore my persecutors shall 
stumble....O Lord of Hosts, that triest the righteous, 
let me see Thy vengeance on them... . Cursed be the 
day wherein I was born: let not the day wherein my 
mother bare me be blessed. Cursed be the man who 
brought tidings to my father, saying, A man child is 
born unto thee; making him very glad. And let 
that man be as the cities which the Lord overthrew, 
and repented not.” 

Again, “ Thou, O Lord, knowest me: Thou hast 
seen me, and tried mine heart toward Thee: PULL 
THEM OUT LIKE SHEEP FOR THE SLAUGHTER, AND 
PREPARE THEM FOR THE DAY OF SLAUGHTER” (xii. 3). 
Again, ‘“O Lord, Thou knowest : remember me, and 
avenge me of my persecutors; take me not away in 
Thy long-suffering: know that for Thy sake I have 
suffered rebuke” (xv. 15). Again, “Let them be 
confounded that persecute me, but let not me be con- 
founded: let them be dismayed, but let not me be 
dismayed: bring upon them the day of evil, and 
destroy them with double destruction” (xvii. 18). 

Contrast all this with, “If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou 
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Me?” Or, “Be ye come out as against a thief with 
swords and with staves to take Me ?” 

Again, the subject of Isaiah’s prophecy had to go 
through a sea of the deepest personal affliction, and in 
this He was a sufferer without sympathy and without 
help. This is the especial characteristic of His suffer- 
ings: “ We hid as it were our faces from Him; He 
was despised, and we esteemed Him not. We did 
esteem Him stricken, smitten of God.” 

In what I am saying, I trust that the candid. reader 
will not suppose for a moment that I wish to detract 
from the praise due to this saint of God; but when 
prophecy and history are alike perverted to~ place 
Jeremiah in a niche which the Figure of One alone will 
fill, it is time to show what prophecy actually predicts 
and what history actually records. Well, history records 
that, though undoubtedly a suffering saint of God, yet 
so far from suffermg without sympathy, Jeremiah had 
always powerful friends to take his part, whose inter- 
vention in his favour was mvariably successful. 

First, when the priests and prophets would have 
put him to death for prophesying that Jerusalem should 
become as Shiloh (chap. xxvi.) the princes of Judah 
took his part, and by means of Ahikam delivered 
him, At another time he was, it is true, shut up in 
the court of the prison, because he prophesied that 


Jerusalem should be delivered into the hands of the - 


Chaldeans; but, so far from his confinement being 
rigorous or cruel, his friends had full liberty to see 


him, and to transact business with him. It was then 


- that he bought the field of Hanameel, weighed him 
the price, seventeen shekels of silver, subscribed the 


; 
’ 
j 
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. evidence, sealed it, took witnesses, weighed the money 
in the balances, and went through other needful for- 

_ malities in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed 
the book of the purchase before all the Jews that sat 
in the court of the Temple. This is certainly not the 
picture of an unfriended one in bitter desolation. 
Then, when he was subsequently cast into prison by 
the nobles, the king himself sent and took him out to 
inquire whether there was any word of the Lord, 
showing that the monarch yet esteemed him a true — 
prophet. (“Prophesy unto us who is it that smote 
Thee,” brings before us a very different scene.) And 
the issue was that, though kept in the court of the 
prison, being in all probability as secure a place as 
there was then in the city, he had his maintenance 
secured to him as long as any provision remained, so 
that through the personal regard of the king himself 
he was, in all probability, delivered from starvation. 

After this the weak kine gives him wp into the 
hands of the princes: his life was now really in danger, 
for he was cast into a miry dungeon; but a deliverer 
almost immediately appears in Hbed-melech, who, by 
the king’s authority, takes Jeremiah out of the pit, 
care being taken that the cords should not hurt his 
arms as he was being lifted out. 

Lastly, after the city was taken, the well-being of 
Jeremiah appears to have been of interest to Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself. “‘ Now Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon gave charge concerning Jeremiah to Nebuzar- 
adan, saying, Take him, and look well to him, and 
do him no harm; but do unto him even as he shall 
say unto thee” (xxxix. 11, 12). 
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Lastly, the afflicted one is prophesied of in Isaiah 
lili. as, after He had given His life as a sin-offering, 
“seeing His seed, prolonging His days, and the plea- 
sure of the Lord prospering in His hand,” and also as 
“dividing the spoil with the strong: because He had 
poured out His soul unto death, and made intercession 
for the transgressors ;” not one word of which is true 
of Jeremiah. So far from “ seeing of the travail of his 
soul” in any deliverance or reformation, his life was 
one long disappointment. His sad history closes with 
words of bitter remonstrance against the idolatry of 
the remnant who had taken him with them into 
Egypt (xliv. 29). He lived when the decree had gone 
forth, and the Jews must undergo their seventy years 
of exile. Intercession was then unavailing, the time 
of the judgment was come, and, so far from interceding, 
he was actually forbidden to intercede. 

He had, it is true, glorious visions of restoration, 
and, more than restoration, of redemption through the 
“Lord our Righteousness ;” but these visions of hope 
and peace he shared with every other prophet of God, 
having less by far than some and more than others. 
Anyhow it was in no sense in dvs hand that the 
“pleasure of the Lord prospered.” Considered as an 
individual prophet, no one saw less of the travail of 
his soul. The key-note of his prophecy is to be dis- 
cerned in his sad expostulation : “Is there no balm in 
Gilead ; is there no physician there ? why then is not 
the health of the daughter of my people recovered ?” 
(vill. 22.) 
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SECTION VII. 
VARIOUS OTHER PROPHECIES. 


My limits will not allow me to do more than advert 
briefly to other prophecies relating to Christ. 

I believe that all the prophecies which have been 
traditionally held to refer to Him, have been fulfilled 
in Him, and by far the greater part in Him alone. 

I believe that the Church of Christ has not been 
mistaken in its application of any one of them. 

Of course I do not deny that there may have been 
(in the case of some prophecies) some first partial 
fulfilment in the days of the prophet, or at some period 
between his time and the time of Christ; but the 
partial fulfilment is generally so very partial, so un- 
satisfactory, so obscure, and, in most cases, so very 
much below the language of the prophecy, that a 
believing mind has great difficulty in realizing that it 
ever was in the mind of the prophet himself, much 
less of the Spirit who spake by him. 

One cannot help believing that it was in the mind 
of the Spirit to make the prophet utter words of pre- 
diction which no circumstances of the time corresponded 
to, so that they who read his prophecies afterwards 
must have been compelled to say in their hearts, 
“ Since the prophet has spoken the word of the Lord, 
and our Lord is a God of truth, there must be much 
here which He will, in His own time, make good, 
God does not come short of, He goes beyond, our 
hopes and thoughts, so that a time must come of 
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which—and some One must come of Whom—all this 
will be strictly true.” 

In some such way only can we realize the prophecy 
of Moses, “ A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me” (Acts 
ili. 22). 

Christ was the only prophet. “like unto Moses” in 
that which was the great characteristic of Moses, viz. 
that He inaugurated a dispensation.* } 

From Moses to Christ was “the law and the 
prophets,” Moses being both lawgiver and prophet— 
then a new dispensation, the kingdom of God came in, 
and came in in Christ. 

Moses and Christ were alike in this, that they were 


¢ 


God’s vicegerents to bring in “states of things,” 


“economies, “ dispensations,” or, as we somewhat 
improperly call them, “religions.” None of the prophets 
between Moses and Christ did this. They were all, 


* He undertook the part rather of a Second Moses than of a 
Second David; and, though He declined to take cognizance of 
special legal cases that were submitted to Him, we never find Him 
refusing to deliver judgment upon a general point of law. But He 
went still deeper, and undertook a work yet more radical than that 
of Moses. Not only did He boldly announce that the work done 
on Sinai was to be done over again by Himself, but even the earlier 
and primary work of the Invisible King done in Ur of the Chaldees, 
the call which had brought the nation into existence, He declared 
Himself commissioned to repeat. In that proclamation, ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ we have hitherto seen only a 
restoration of the ancient theocracy ; but a closer consideration will 
show us that the restoration was no mere resumption of the Old 
System at the point at which it had been left off, and in the original 
form, but a recommencement of the whole history from the be- 
ginning ; not a revival of the old but a new covenant, a new election 
a new legislation, a new community.—Lcce Homo, chap. iv. 
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as it were, under Moses,—that is, they worshipped, 
spake, and acted under those conditions of access to 
God which he brought in.* This appears as clearly 
and strongly in the very last of the prophets as in any of 
his predecessors, and in the words with which he closes 
for ever the prophetic roll. ‘“ Remember ye the law 
of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto him 
in Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes and judg- 
ments” (Malachi iv. 4). 

The Second Psalm seems to refer wholly to Christ. — 
Much of it is strained and exaggerated, if applied to 
any mere man: much of it has no meaning at all, 
except when appled to the Eternal Son. 

Ancient Jewish belief and modern Jewish unbelief 
agree alike in understanding this Psalm of the 


Messiah. + 


* Observe Acts xxi. 21: ‘They are informed of thee that thou 
teachest all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses.” Also, John i. 17: “The law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” ix. 28: ‘‘ We are Moses’ disciples.” 
Also the expression, “were baptized unto Moses.” ‘ Moses hath 
them that preach him.” 

+ Dr. Phillips, in his preface to this Psalm, has the following :— 

‘There is ample evidence to prove that the ancient Jews regarded 
this Psalm as predicting the Messiah; for it is quoted, and so 
interpreted, in nearly all their writings which bear in any degree 
the stamp of antiquity. The Jew in Justin Martyr thus understood 
the Psalm. The Talmud, in the Treatise Succah, contains a passage 
in which it is stated to be a tradition of the Rabbis that the eighth 
verse speaks of Messiah, the Son of David.” (The words are, “ It 
is a tradition.of the Rabbis respecting Messiah, the Son of David, 
Who is to be revealed speedily in our days [that], the Holy One 
(blessed be He) said to Him, ‘Ask of Me anything, and I will give 
it Thee: for it is said, I will declare concerning the decree... 
To-day have I begotten Thee: Ask of Me, and I will give the 
heathen,’ ” &c.) In 
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And it is difficult to see how they could do other- 
wise, if they held it to be a divine utterance, and yet 
attempted to assign a reasonable meaning to it, for it 
contains promises of universal dominion given by God 
to His Begotten Son, which He has given to no 
“adopted” or “ covenant ” son 

It is in fact, as we remarked of Psalm cx., mere 
verbiage if applied to David, or Solomon, or any other 
Jewish king or hero, but the literal truth if applied to 
Him under Whose feet all things are put till the con- 
summation. 

The same reasoning holds good with respect to the 
Seventy-second Psalm. To connect the name of 
Solomon with this Psalm is simply retrogression. 
What Christian soul can endure to think of Solomon 
when it glorifies God in solemn worship in such words 


In the Zohar there is also found an observation of the same 
import on the expression, “ Kiss the Son.” The words translated 
are, “ Thou art the Son, the faithful Shepherd ; of Thee it is said, 
Kiss the Son,” and, “ Thou art the Lord of Israel, Master below, 
the Lord of ministering angels. Son above, Son of the Holy One 
(blessed be He), and the Schechinah.”—(Lubbe Edition, fol. 87.) 

In the Middle Ages we find Kimchi admitting that the ancient 
doctors of his nation assigned a Messianic sense to the Second 
Psalm. Rashi makes the same statement, but he adds to it a 
remark, which, however candid it may be thought, shows the sad 
state of the author’s mind. His words are: “Our Rabbis have 
explained this Psalm with respect to King Messiah ; but for the 
sake of a literal sense, and for an answer to the Christians (Heretics, 
Dyn nawnn), it is expedient to interpret it with respect to David 
himself.” Itis true that the words “ for an answer to the Christians” 
are not found in many editions ; but Pococke, who searched some 
MSS. for the purpose of investigating the question, has come to the 
conclusion that the passage, as above quoted, is genuine. Aben 
Ezra also confesses that the application of it to the Messiah is 
preferable to any other. 
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as, “ All kings shall fall down before Him, all nations 
shall do Him service. For He shall deliver the poor 
when he crieth, the needy also, and him that hath no 
helper. He shall be favourable to the simple and 
needy ; and shall preserve the souls of the poor. His 
name shall endure for ever: His name shall remain 
under the sun among the posterities: which shall be 
blessed through Him, and all the heathen shall praise 
Him.” 4 } 

All this is not true of Solomon. Even the dynasty 
which sprang from him is not called after his name, 
but after the name of David his father. 

Christians, remembering the miserable decline of 
his latter years, cannot think of him without pain, and 
without praying that God, as He is able, may vouch- 
safe to keep them from falling, and to grant them 
perseverance to life eternal. 

But all this (“‘ His name shall endure for ever,” &c.) 
is true of Christ, of which thing we, the dwellers in 
this corner of the world, are witnesses. 

Of Isaiah vii. 14, “ A virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and shall call His name Immanuel,’ no appli- 
cation to any circumstances in the reign of Ahaz has 
come down to us. 

All attempts to identify this virgin (or even young 
woman) with any person living in the prophet’s time, 
as for instance, with the wife of Ahaz, or of Isaiah 
himself, utterly break down. * 


* The reader, if he chooses, may see the conjectures of a perfect 
mob of rationalistic and Jewish authorities in Hengstenberg’s 
Christology, vol. ii. page 64, of translation in Clark’s series. Some 
(chiefly the ancient Jews) conjecture that the virgin was the wife 
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If a virgin living in the time of Ahaz conceived 
(that is, whilst remaining a virgin), how was Ahaz to 
know it, and to recognise the sign ? 

If a young woman conceived in the ordinary course 
of nature and bare a son, how could such a common- 
place event be a sign from God ? 

Again, the most opposite conclusions are deduced 
from the prediction that “He shall eat butter and 
honey,” some arguing that it betokens luxury and 
abundance—in allusion to Palestine as a land “flowing 
with milk and honey,” which is most certainly the 
obvious inference from such a figure: others, on the 
contrary, understand that it signifies a time of scarcity, 
and appeal with some apparent reason to verses 21, 22 
of this chapter, where the abundance of such provisions 


of Ahaz, and Emmanuel his son Hezekiah. Others that the Almah 
is some unknown virgin to whom Isaiah pointed with his finger. 
Others hold that the Almah was an ideal (!!) virgin. Another 
(Umbreit) combines the foregoing views. The virgin is, according 
to him, an actual virgin whom the prophet perceived among those 
surrounding him; but the pregnancy and birth are imaginary 
merely, and the virgin is to suggest to the prophet the idea of 
pregnancy. ; 

Another (Meier) understands by the virgin the people of Judah, 
and, of course, conceives of the pregnancy and birth in a poetical 
manner. Others conjecture that the wife of the prophet was in- 
tended. ‘To this itis objected that his wife, being the mother of 
Shear-Jashub, could not be intended, as he was then old enough to 
accompany his father, and Almah always signifies a young woman. 
So, in order to exclude all reference to Christ, the prophet is 
assumed to be a widower, who took his betrothed with him, and 
pointed to her with his finger. ; 

Dr. Stanley (Jewish Church, Second Series, page 460) is careful 
not to commit himself to the Messianic interpretation. He refers 
in a note to Ewald, who, it seems, holds the Messiah to be only the 
son of Joseph. (Hwald’s Life of Christ, p. 48.) 
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is taken as indicating an uncultivated state of the 
land. 

For my own part, I believe that God did not intend 
to give Ahaz, or his house, any sign. God had offered 
him a sign at the first. He affected the rationalist, 
and refused it, and no sign was given to him that he 
could possibly apprehend. To suppose that God gave 
him a sign is to believe that God then went counter 
to His usual mode of procedure, which is not to force 
evidence on those determined to reject it. So the 
sign (or prophecy of one) was not given to convince 
or console Ahaz, but it was-not the less given to the 
people of God, and they have accepted it. We have 
lost the recollection of certain historical facts which, 
if we knew them, would probably clear up the allusion 
to the “eating of butter and honey,” and the “ deser- 
tion of the land by both its kings ;” * but that some 
centuries after this God did create a new thing, that a 
woman did compass a man, that a sinlessly-conceived 
Seed was given to the house of David, in Whom it is 


* The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a prophecy 
does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of foresight, arising 
from the appearing completion of those other parts which are 
understood. For the case is evidently the same as if those parts 
which are not understood were lost, or not written at all, or written 
in an unknown tongue. Whether this observation be commonly 
attended to, or not, it is so evident that one scarce knows how to 
set down an instance in common matters to exemplify it. However, 
suppose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain words at 
length; and that in the part one understood, there appeared 
mention of several known facts: It would never come into any 
man’s thoughts to imagine, that if he understood the whole 
perhaps he might find that those facts were not in reality known 
by the writer.—Butler’s Analogy, Part II., chap. vil. 
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literally true that God is personally with us, partaker 
of our nature, is a fact—a blessed fact, and I know 
not how that Holy Ghost who spake by Isaiah, and by 
whose special intervention this conception was brought 
about, could fail to refer to it in such an utterance. 

Isaiah ix. 6, “Unto us a Child is born, unto us a 
Son is given; and the government shall be upon His 
shoulder ; and His name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace. Of the increase of His govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end. Upon the throne 
of David,” &c. If the Holy Ghost at all speaks by 
Isaiah in this utterance it must refer solely to Him of 
Whom, at His conception, it was announced that “'The 
Lord shall give unto Him the throne of His father 
David, and He shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever.” 

No one single feature of the prophecy corresponds 
with the hfe and reign of either Hezekiah or Josiah, 
the only good kings of Judah of the house of David 
who succeeded Ahaz. The very lowest meaning that 
German rationalism or Jewish unbelief can give to 
such words as “ El-Gibbor” are as inapplicable to Heze- 
kiah as the highest.* If it would be blasphemy in 

* In Isaiah there occurs that wonderful prophecy of One who 
should be born a Child, yet of whose personal rule there should be 
no end, whose reign should not pass away like that of mortal 
kings, who succeed others, to be succeeded by others, but which 
should endure from thenceforth, even for ever. The line of David 
had lasted, from father to son, nearly three centuries when Isaiah 
so prophesied. God had promised to David, “Thine house and 
thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee.” Three 


centuries had verified the promise. Isaiah opens another mode of 
its fulfilment. It was no longer to be from father to son, but was 
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the prophet to designate him “ El-Gibbor,” in the 
sense of “ Mighty God,’ it would be equally low, 


to abide in one Individual, who should be born of his seed. Of 
_ Him he (Isaiah) gives that wonderful prophecy of lowliness and 
Divinity united in the Incarnation. “ Unto us a Child is born, 
unto us a Son is given; and the government shall be upon His 
shoulder; and His Name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Eternal Father, Prince of Peace.” Fl, the name of 
God, is nowhere used absolutely of any but God. The word is 
once used relatively, in its first appellative sense, the mighty of the 
nations, in regard to Nebuchadnezzar (Ezekiel xxxi. 2). It occurs 
absolutely in Hebrew 225 times, and in every place is used of 
God. It has been observed (by Gesenius) how, in Hebrew too, 
it is specially used in union with some attribute of God; “God 
most High,” “ God Almighty,” a “Jealous God,” “The Living God,” 
“God Compassionate and Gracious,” “‘ God the Great and Terrible,” 
and the like, as here, “ Mighty God.” This way of rendering the 
words in pairs agrees also with the immediate context, in which the 
title of the Saviour who was to be given is, in the three other 
cases, expressed in pairs of words. Decisive, however, is the 
occurrence of the same phrase in the next chapter. There, no one 
could render otherwise than “A remnant shall return, a remnant 
shall return to the Mighty God.” No one can doubt that such is 
the natural meaning of the words El-Gibbor. Any one acquainted 
with Hebrew, if asked irrelatively of any context, “ What is the 
meaning of the words El-Gibbor?” would answer at once, Mighty 
God ; just as one acquainted with Latin would answer that Deus 
Omnipotens means God Almighty. There is no more real doubt 
about the one than about the other. Had any Hebrew writer 
wished to express “might” only, he could have been at no loss to 
do so without taking words belonging to God alone. It would 
then have been simply misleading to have used these words at all, 
unless the prophet had used them in their simple meaning. And 
this, not in a matter of sight moment, but in one touching the 
centre of the faith. The Jewish people was a witness to the unity 
of God the Creator. The doctrine of the Trinity enlarges the 
doctrine of the Unity, by revealing fully that of which indications 
only were given in the Old Testament, the mode of the existence 
of the One God. The doctrine of the Trinity being true, it is 
in accordance with all God’s other ways of teaching the Jews, 
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unworthy flattery to style him “ El-Gibbor” in the 
sense of Godlike Hero, or Divine Warrior. For 
Hezekiah, though a good man, was in no conceivable 
sense a hero. Such a word as “mighty” can hardly 
be associated with the name of one who, when his land 
was invaded, made abject submission in such words as 
the message he sent to the king of Assyria, “I have 
offended, return from me: that which thou puttest 
upon me I will bear” (2 Kings xvii. 14). 

_ With as little meaning could either he, or any of 
his successors, be styled Wonderful, or Counsellor, or, 
as the true translation is, “‘ Wonderful Counsellor,” for 
Hezekiah, though a good, was a weak man. He had 
to lean for counsel on others, and God gave him a 
counsellor of surpassing excellence in Isaiah. In fact, 
if applied to Hezekiah, or Josiah, or any of their suc- 
cessors till the destruction of the monarchy, this most 
astonishing of prophetic utterances is meaningless. If 
applied to the Virgin-born it is a glorious anticipation 
of the Catholic Faith. 

The same reasoning is applicable to the prophecy 
of the “Rod out of the stem of Jesse,’ and the 
“ Branch out of his roots,’ on Whom “the Spirit of the 
that He should have gradually prepared men’s minds for the full 
revelation of the doctrine. No one who believes the doctrine 
doubts that these passages are to. be understood in their plain 
grammatical sense. No one who had not a repugnance to the — 
doctrine contained in them would hesitate for a moment about it, 
Those who, because they disbelieve that doctrine, resort to violent 
expedients of explaining away the obvious sense of the words, have 
to suppose that prophets of God taught in words which, in their 
only natural sense, contradicted, according to them, the central 


doctrine as to the Being of God—(Pusey on Daniel, Lecture viii. 
p. 482, First Edition.) 
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Lord shall rest,” to which “as an ensign the Gentiles 
shall seek,” and “ His rest shall be glorious” (Isaiah xi.). 

The same also applies to the prophecy in Jeremiah 
of a “ Righteous Branch,” and of a “ King that shall 
reion and prosper,” whose name shall be “ Jehovah 
Tsidkenu ” (Jer. xxiii. 5, 6). 

The same applies to the prophecy in Ezekiel of God 
setting up one Shepherd over Israel who shall feed 
them, ‘even My servant David, He shall feed them, 
and He shall be their shepherd ” (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24). 

None of these prophetic utterances are even partially 
true of any deliverer, or ruler, or instructor of God’s 
people raised up out of any of their tribes or families 
during the interval between the Captivity and the 
Birth of Christ. They are, besides, more inapplicable 
to the family of David than to any other. It 
seems that during later Jewish history there was an 
almost miraculous eclipse of the glories of the family 
of David. Prophetic visions 6f future triumphs, and 
recollections of past preeminence, were alike unavailing 
to arouse the spirit of one amongst this royal race to 
uphold or revive the ancient name of his house. 
Unmindful-of the past, and forgotten by the present, 
they seemed to have meekly accepted their lingering 
decay. Their names lived only in genealogies, and 
well is it for the faith of some that itis so. If perverse 
men persist in seeing Hezekiah in Isaiah ix. and 
Jeremiah in Isaiah liii., where would have been their 
faith in Christ if Judas Maccabzeus had been of the 
house and lineage of David ? 


EMMANUEL. 


SECTION VIII. 
NEW TESTAMENT APPLICATION. 


Let us now gather together the intimations of this 
coming One—this Messiah—in the prophetic writings, 
and see what they demand in Him Who is to be their 
fulfilment. 

In the first place, it 1s abundantly clear that these 
predictions require something far beyond the manifesta- 
tion of some very holy, righteous, virtuous, and wise 
man. They bid men look forward to the advent of 
One, Who if He were in any way to answer to the 
prophecies which went before of Him, must be very, 
very unlike the unaided conception of any Gentile 
intellect: At the same time they bid the Jew expect 
some one whose pretensions would be very difficult 
indeed to reconcile with the first, and indeed, only 
article of the Jewish creed, for One is to come Who is 
not only called by Divine names, but Who is to bear, 
in His own person, towards the future people of God, 
the same relations which Jehovah had challenged to 
Himself as peculiarly His own ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, this coming One is to be a man of a certain 
family, One of themselves, bone of their bone, flesh of 
their flesh, Who is to be born, to live, and, above all, 
to die amongst them. 

In the first place, then, this coming Man was to be 
“on” Abraham—so exclusively of his family that the 
promise to Abraham could be fulfilled: ‘ In thee shall 
all nations of the earth be blessed ;” and yet He was 
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to be a point of attraction, or rather a centre of unity 
to the world—the “ gathering of the people was to be 
to Him.” I need scarcely remind the reader how that 
-——till the coming of Christ—the Jewish people col- 
lectively utterly failed to accomplish this ; nor did any 
one rise up among them who made an approach to 
such a consummation. 

Then some One was to come Who should be “ like 
unto Moses.” In order to fulfil this, He must bring in 
a new and better way of access to God, or He would 
be inferior to Moses in the one point in which Moses 
far excelled every other messenger of God. 

Then One was to come against Whom the kings 
and rulers of the earth should be gathered together ; 
and yet He is to be God’s Begotten Son, and even- 
tually to possess “the heathen for His inheritance, and 
the utmost parts of the earth for His possession.” 

Then One was to come Whose lot it would be to 
endure the most abject misery. His garments divided 
amongst His persecutors, and lots cast for His vesture ; 
He all the while suspended aloft, bearing taunts, mock- 
ings, and all manner of insults—naked, faint, and 
emaciated ; His limbs racked with torture, and His 
tongue parched with thirst—altogether overwhelmed 
by a host of miseries and indignities which met in no 
Jewish form of punishment whatsoever: dying, and 
apparently after death, proclaiming God’s name and 
pure worship unto the ends of the earth. 

Then One was to come Who was to be “ blessed for 
ever ;” grace poured upon His lips, and yet girt as a 
warrior—His sword on His thigh, and His arrows 
sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies. One evidently 
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a servant of God, like His brethren, for ‘“ because He 
loves righteousness and hates iniquity God anoints 
Him with the oil of gladness,” and yet He is addressed 
as “ God ”’—sitting on an eternal throne, and, more even 
than this, He is supposed to sustain towards redeemed 
humanity the relationship of husband, or bridegroom 
—the very same which Jehovah is said to sustain 
towards His people. 

Then again One is to come Who is to sit on God’s 
right hand, ruling in the midst among His enemies, 
and yet in Him God is to revive the long-lost priest- 
hood of Melchisedec, and revive it for ever. 

Then One is to be ‘‘ born of a virgin,’ and yet be 
“ God with us:” a Child is to be born to the people of 
God Who is to be the “ Mighty God,” and yet sit and 
rule for ever on a man’s throne—the throne of David. 

Then One is coming, Whose sufferings are foretold 
of as being in the highest sense “ propitiatory,” 
“atoning ”—doing for all mankind in some mysterious 
but far more true and real way, what the Jewish sacri- 
fice did for particular offerers. Because He offers this 
sacrifice, the “pleasure of the Lord is to prosper in His 
hand,” though He has evidently submitted to death 
in offering Himself as a sacrifice. i 

Again, a Righteous Branch is to be raised up to 
David, and to reign and prosper, and His name is to be 
called, “The Lord our Righteousness.” 

Again, One is to come from Bethlehem, Whose 
“ soings forth” have been “ from everlasting.” 

The name, or one name, of the coming One is 
“ Messiah,” and He is to be “ cut off.” 

These are the prophetic outlines of the mighty form, 
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but how are they to shape themselves so that men may 
abide His coming on’ the one hand, or recognise Him 
on the other ? 

If He comes as the Mighty God, will He not con- 
sume all around Him; and if He comes despised, 
rejected, a man of sorrow, a worm, and scorn, how are 
men to recognise Him ? 

He is to be a “servant” and yet the Begotten Son ; 
a victim, and yet a priest—an eternal priest ; “ brought 
into the dust of death,” and yet “reigning for ever on 
the earth.” | 

How are such opposites to meet in any born of 
woman? Nevertheless, if the Book of the New Cove- 
nant is to be trusted for any single revelation of 
God’s will and purposes, they do all meet in Jesus 
Christ. How, then, was He recognised as the Christ ? 
By the mighty works which He did; by the power, 
authority, and grace with which He spake, and, above 
all, by a vast number of minute circumstances attend- 
ing His life and death, corresponding with predictions 
uttered centuries before. 

Now it is exceedingly necessary to notice the 
circumstances of our Lord’s Life and Death, which 
are referred to by the Evangelists, as identifying His 
Blessed Person with the Hope of Israel, because they 
correspond with certain predictions of the prophets 
respecting His Life and Death. 

For these marks by which men were to recognise 
Him as the great predicted One, are either denied by 
Rationalists as referring to Him, or are slurred over 
as if their fulfilment in Him were doubtful. Other 
features of supposed resemblance between the prophetic 
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outline and the evangelic reality are arbitrarily sub- 
stituted, because more in accordance with the idea 
that the Messiah is the conception of unaided human 
reason,—perhaps the very highest, but, after all, the 
conception of ourselves. 

Well, what are the facts of the case ? 

According to St. Matthew, the predictions fulfilled 
in His Life were: that He should be born of a Virgin 
(St. Matt. 1.22); that He should be born in Bethlehem 
(ii. 6); that, notwithstanding this, He should be called 
out of Egypt (1.15); that His birth should be the 
cause of bitter wailing in Ramah (ii.18); that a fore- 
runner should be sent to prepare the way for Him, He 
being the Lord (iii. 3); that He should chiefly exercise 
His ministry in the once half-heathen outskirts of the 
Holy Land (iv. 15) ; that, through the exercise of His 
wonder-working power the “blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk; the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear” (xi.5): that in His ministry should be fulfilled 
the words of the son of Amoz, “ Behold my servant, 
whom I have chosen, my Beloved, in whom my soul is 
well pleased. He shall not strive nor ery. ... He shall 
show judgment to the Gentiles. In His name shall 
the Gentiles trust ;” 7.e. He should be to the Gentiles 
what no Jew before Him had been or could be (Matt. 
xi. 18). That, notwithstanding that this Servant of 
God should have God’s Spirit upon Him and exercise 
His ministry with such meek sympathising love, yet 
the men of His generation should reject Him, for in 
them should be fulfilled the words of the Prophet, “This 
people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing,” &c. (Matt. xiii. 14); that He should come unto 
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Zion as her King, riding on an ass-colt (xxi. 5); that 
the builders, 2.e. the heads of the Jewish Church, should 
set Him at naught, and yet that He should be the 
headstone (xxi. 42); above all, that of Him, and of 
Him alone, the 110th Psalm should be literally true, 
inasmuch as He should be at once the “root and the 
offspring of David.” 

Such are the prophecies which the Evangelists 
consider to have been fulfilled in His life. Some of 
these, if the Evangelists give us a credible report of 
what He said, are by His own authority referred to 
Himself. 

Let the reader observe that in no single case do the 
Evangelists quote as referring to Him any prophecy of 
His being simply an eminently virtuous, wise, or holy 
man. It is taken for granted, that if the God of 
goodness and truth sends a man into the world as His 
especial messenger, or prophet, or servant, such an 
One will be a lover of goodness and truth; much 
more, if He is the Only Beloved Son of the God 
of truth and goodness, must He be truthful and 
good. 

The references in the Evangelists which we have 
noticed are certainly not such as serve to “illustrate a 
character.” They are evidently intended to mark out 
and distinguish a Person. 

We now come to the predictions respecting His 
death. Here we are met by the fact that He Himself 
lays the utmost stress upon the leading circumstances 
of His own death, as being the fulfilment of prophecy. 

He seems far more anxious that men should see 
certain predictions fulfilled in His death than in His 
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life, so that men should identify it with a death 
foretold by atu the prophets. 

Thus, when He first breaks to His followers the fact 
of His approaching death, it is in the words, “ Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written 
by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be 
accomplished. For He shall be delivered unto the 
Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully entreated, 
and spitted on. And they shall scourge Him, and put 
Him to death, and the third day He shall rise again” 
(Luke xvii. 31). . 

When we turn to the narrative, we find that He is 
represented as putting His finger on each link of the 
chain of events which culminated in His resurrection, 
and assuming it to be predestined. 

Was He betrayed by a false friend? He says, 
respecting it, ““I know whom I have chosen, but that 
the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread 
with me hath lifteth up his heel against me. Now, I 
tell you before it come, that when it 1s come to pass, 
ye may believe that Iam He” (John xii. 19). 

Was He hated by those who had ‘seen His mighty 
works ? It was that the word might be fulfilled which 
was written, “They hated Me without a cause” (xv. 25). 

Was one of His followers lost? He Himself says 
of it (and inexpressibly awful and mysterious is His 
saying, however interpreted), “None of them is lost, 
but the son of perdition, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled” (xvi. 12). ; 

Did He rescue the remainder by a mere word, 
when He Himself was captured? It was “that the 
saying might be fulfilled which He spake, Of them 
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which Thou gavest Me have I lost none” (John 
XVill. 9). | 

Did He forbear to pray to His Father for twelve 
legions of angels? It was in order that “the Scriptures 
must be fulfilled, that thus it must be” (Matt. xxvi. 54). 

Did He sit in the Temple teaching, without being 
taken, and at last was apprehended with violence, as 
though He were a thief? It was that “the Scriptures 
of the prophets might be fulfilled” (Matt. xxvi. 56). 

Was He sold for thirty pieces of silver ? “Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet.” 
He Himself identifies Himself with the atoning sufferer 
prophesied of by the son of Amoz (Luke xxi. 37), 
““T say unto you, that this that is written must yet be 
accomplished in Me, And’ He was reckoned among 
the transgressors.” 

Did they part His garments? It was to fulfil words 
written in the Twenty-second Psalm. 

Did they say about His seamless coat, “ Let us not 
rend it, but cast. lots for it”? It was that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, “‘ For my vesture did they cast lots” 
(John xix. 24). 

Did He exclaim, “I thirst?” The Evangelist 
remarks upon it: “Jesus, knowing that all things 
were now accomplished, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, saith, I thirst” (John xix. 28). 

Lastly, was the side of the Saviour pierced, but His 
legs not broken? The Evangelist says, “These things 
were done that the Scripture should be fulfilled,. 
A bone of Him shall not be broken. And again 
another Scripture saith, They shall look on Him 
whom they pierced.” 

M 2 
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Such are the predictions which the Saviour Himself, 
and those to whom His Father’s good providence com- 
mitted the compilation of the only accounts of Him 
which have come down to us, assert to have been 
fulfilled in His life and death. 

I am not conscious that I have omitted any pro- 
phecy referred to by the Evangelists. 

The reader will perceive at a glance, that by such 
accordances between prediction and fact, God never 
intended to illustrate a character as merely wise, 
virtuous, or holy. He does otherwise illustrate His 
Son’s character, and in a thousand wondrous ways, but 
not by these prophecies. 7 

Scarcely any of these are what men now de- 
mand that we should confine ourselves to. They 
are most of them “resemblances of outward circum- 
stances’—some of them of “mere outward circum- 
stances.” They are not “resemblances of moral or 
They were never 


9% 


mental qualities, or situations. 


* Dean Stanley (Jewish Church, Second Series, Preface, page xii.), 
The passage is, ‘‘ Resemblance of mere outward circumstances, how- 
ever exact, throws no light on the essential character of Him whose 
life they are brought to illustrate; nor is it any such kind of 
resemblance which justifies the relation of that life to the personal 
needs of mankind. But a real resemblance of moral and mental 
qualities or situations, which can be universally felt and understood, 
is a direct help to feel and understand in what consists the Character 
and Person of Him Whom we are called upon to love, to adore.” 

Now, after writing the above, how is it that the Dean, in no one 
single case, recognises those resemblances between the Old and the 
New Testament picture which, beyond all else, are “a direct help 
to feel and understand in what consists the Character and Person of 
Him Whom we are called upon to love, to adore”? The intimations 
in the prophets of the Essential Deity of the Coming One beyond 
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intended to illustrate the “traits of a moral character,” 
but (with other signs). to mark out a Person, who, 
though enduring the profoundest humiliation, was yet 
the Only Begotten of the Most High,—above all, they 
were designed to help us to distinguish a Death as in 
the highest degree atoning, sacrificial, expiatory. 

They were intended to render it impossible that the 
thought should ever cross a believing heart that the 
Messiah is a “ happy accident ;” that amidst the infinite 
diversities of human character, One at last turned up 
who was sufficiently holy and wise to attract to Him- 
self the wise and virtuous of the day. They scatter 
to the winds all notions of the Messiah coming accord- 
ing to some law of human progress, or that He was in 
any sense the product or conception of man’s will or 
intellect. If the resemblances were of the sort which 
some amongst us seem only desirous to acknowledge, 
resemblances of “ community of spirit between the 
manifestation of Christ and the likeness of Himself in 
the good men who preceded Him,” then it might have 
been said that He was in some sense anticipated by 
the unaided intellect of man, or that He was sent by 
God only in the same way as any other great reformer 
or teacher may be said to be raised up by God. 

The predictions respecting the birth, life, and death 
of Jesus render all this impossible to one who accepts 
the words of the prophets as in any sense messages 


all else illustrate His loving, condescending, humble character, in 
that He underwent such infinite humiliation to come amongst us 
as one of ourselves. By these, too, we can best illustrate His 
“Person” as the Person of the Only Begotten. Why does the Dean 
of Westminster ignore these ? 
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from God, and the words of the Evangelic narrative 
as a trustworthy record of facts. 

God sent His Own Son into the world in the form 
of a servant. He gave to this Son a certain number 
of His own hidden ones that they should be “ His.” 
(“ Thine they were, and Thou gavest them Me.”) It was 
His holy will that all men should believe in His Son 
through the word of these men. The only accounts 
of His Son that have reached us have come down to 
us through their hands. How were they to be certified 
that He was the Saviour of the world, particularly as 
He was so despised by the heads of their Church during 
His life, and closed that life by so ignominious a 
death ? 

Three tokens especially were given—imiracles, words 
of grace, and accordances of facts with predictions. 

Miracles would not have been enough—for many of 
the servants of God before had done very mighty 
works, and the Jews believed in the reality of false 
miracles. 

Words of grace would not have been enough, for 
the sacred books of His nation were full of astonishing 
divine utterances; and .besides, some of His words 
were of necessity stumbling-blocks, such as His asser- 
tions that He had all power, and that He could hear 
prayer, and give His flesh for man’s food, and judge 
all men. 

So, in addition, numberless prophetic sayings were 
laid up in store in the Jewish Scriptures, so that they 
who saw them fulfilled in His life and death might 
know that it was He. These prophetic sayings had 
not to do with moral coincidences which men might 
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have surmised, but with incidents of life and death 
which God alone could foresee. 

Upon the truth of these, and their application to 
Himself as genuine evidence of His claims, the Saviour 
Himself lays the utmost stress. ‘“ Had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed Me, for he wrote of 
Me.” “Search the Scriptures: for they are they 
which testify of me.” ‘ O fools, and slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken: ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things ?” 

Out of the innumerable deaths by which our fellow- 
creatures have endured the primeval penalty of sin we 
would fain distinguish One, for we are sinners before 
God, and God long ago engaged that through the 
Death of One dying Man He would reconcile us all 
to Himself. How is this death to be recognised ? 
Rationalists only allow us the patience and submission 
of the sufferer. But thousands upon thousands. have 
died patiently and submissively. Socrates died, with- 
out a murmur, for the truth, as far as he knew it. 
Regulus suffered tortures willingly. How are we to 
know the death which wins pardon? Jesus shows us, 
—at least He shows those through whose eyes alone 
we see His death, and through whose ears alone we 
hear His words. “ Now I tell you before it come to 
pass, that when it is come to pass, ye may believe 
that I am He.” 

The Son of Man went to death as it was written of 
Him. He came again from death as it was written 
of Him, and men then began to believe and confess 
that it was He. 

They saw how that had come to pass which was 
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written—that He should be a scorn, an outcast, reviled, 
pierced, wounded, bruised, delivered to the Gentiles to 
suffer a strange death; and they believed that that 
also wags true which was written, that He was the 
“ Begotten of God,” “God on an Hternal Throne,” 
“The Lord on God’s right hand,” “ God with us,” 
“The Mighty God,” “ The Lord our Righteousness.” 

Strange, passing strange, to the unbeliever, that’ the 
tokens of utter degradation in death should be the 
tokens of supreme Godhead: but so it was. When 
one who had believed least saw but the marks of the 
passed agony in the human frame, he broke out into 
adoration of the Divine Nature. “ Reach hither thy 
fingers, and behold My hands, and reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into My side, and be not faithless, 
but believing.” 

‘“ My Lord and my God.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


PIE TAT OME MENT. 


SECTION I. 
ATONEMENT AS SET FORTH IN THE WORDS OF CHRIST. 


E have next to consider the bearing of the In- 
carnation of the Son of God on the Death by 
which He made Atonement for the sins of mankind. 

The Scriptures, as we have shown, uniformly set forth 
the Saviour as being, in One Person, the true and Only 
Son of God, and the true Son of Man. | 

As the Only Begotten of God the Father, He fully 
partakes of the Divine Nature, Character, and Perfec- 
tions. He is all that God is, and He can do all that 
God does. Fully partaking of the Nature of God, He 
has inherent in Himself the Original Divine Eternal 
Life. Through His Father He has “Life in Himself.” 
“Tn Him was Life.” He is the “ Life” as well as the 
“Truth.” Death is, consequently, a thing infinitely 
distant from, and impossible to, His life, just as false- 
hood is infinitely distant from, and impossible to, His 
Truth. 

And yet this Eternal “Life” came into the world 
to die. He took to Himself, so that it became a part 
of Himself, a nature completely human, in which 
body and soul could be separated in death.. 
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The Flesh was our flesh. As we, the children, are 
partakers of flesh and blood, He likewise Himself took 
part of the same; but as our life is communicated to 
our flesh, so was His Life to His Flesh. His Life was 
so in His Flesh, that that Flesh, which, without the 
Spirit, would have profited nothing, yet, because of 
the Divine Spiritual Nature of the Eternal Word 
which was joined to it, became the Life of the World. 

And yet this Flesh of His was to be severed in 
death from the Blood which appertained to it. 

In His most astonishing discourse at Capernaum He 
speaks of Himself as the Living Bread. “Iam the 
Living Bread which came down from heaven.” He 
proceeds to speak of the ‘ Bread which He will give, 
being His Flesh, which He will give for the Life of the 


world ;” and He further proceeds to speak of His 


Flesh and Blood being severed, of course in death. 
‘Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His Blood, ye have no life in you.” 

Now herein is a marvellous thing, that One in 
Whom Life was inherent should die; marvellous that 
the Flesh which the Co-eternal Life had assumed—in 
which was to be the Life of the world—should be, 
even for a little time, subject to death.* 


* Both Jesus and His servants always speak of His submission 
to death as an act of further humiliation,—a something beyond 
His submission in His assumption of our nature. He does this 
when He says (John x. 17): “Therefore doth my Father love me, 
because I lay down my life, that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This command- 
ment have I received of My Father.” So does St. Paul: “ Being 
found in fashion, He humbled Himself, and became [by be- 
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How can such a thing be ? 

For if Jesus be, what He represents Himself to be, 
the Life, it must be in His case a far greater miracle 
(because a far deeper violation of the law of that 
nature in which Divine Life dwelt) to die than to 
resume Life? What is the meaning then of such a 
death? What are its consequences ? 

Now it is clear that the answer to these questions 
must be, of necessity, purely a matter of Revelation. 

It is almost from Revelation alone that we know 
that such a person as Jesus existed. 

It is from Revelation alone that we know that He 
was born of a virgin—that He was baptized—that He 


coming] obedient unto death.” It is no further humiliation in an 
ordinary human being to undergo the common lot of humanity. 
Such a thing would not have been mentioned as a sign of sub- 
mission unless it was gratuitous on the part of the Son of God. 
This further humiliation is recognised in some of the most ancient 
liturgies. Thus the Clementine: “The Judge of all the world was 
judged, and the Saviour of mankind condemned ; although Im- 
passable, He was nailed to the cross ; and although Immortal, died. 
The Giver of life was laid in the grave, that He might deliver those 
from the pains of death for whose sake He came” (Brett’s transla- 
tion). Thus the liturgy of St. James: “ When the hour was 
come that He Who had no sin was to suffer a voluntary and life- 
giving death upon the cross for us sinners, in the same night that 
He was offered, or rather offered Himself, up for the life and salva- 
tion of the world, taking bread,’ &c. St. Basil’s: “ When He 
was just going out to His voluntary, glorious, and life-giving . 
death, wherein He gave Himself up for the lfe of the world.” 
Ethiopian (representing an extremely ancient form): ‘“ Of His own 
free will He delivered Himself up to suffer, that He might destroy 
death,” &c. And also our own: “ Our Saviour Christ, both God 
and man; Who did humble Himself, EVEN 10 THE DEATH UPON 
THE cross.” Again: ‘*Who made there, by His one oblation of 
Himself once offered.” 
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did mighty works, and that He rose again from the 
dead. 

It is from Revelation alone that we know that He 
was the Christ, the Only Begotten Son of God. 

If then we have to submit to be guided by Revela- 
tion in forming our view of His Person and Mission, 
we must accept the teaching of the same Revelation 
as to the purpose and results of His death. 

The only point for us to ascertain will be, Whether 
the purpose for which He died be clearly revealed. 
Whether, supposing that He fulfilled two or more 
purposes in His death, they are so distinguished from 
one another that both must be realized, if we desire to 
be at one with the mind of God, upon a matter which 
cannot but materially affect His glory and our eternal 
well-being. 

Now the Saviour Himself, with His own lips, de- 
clared the purpose for which He died, on an occasion 
beyond ail others solemn and affecting. 

“With desire” He had “desired” to eat the Paschal 
Feast of His nation and Church with His chosen ones 
before He suffered, for it was His intention to bestow 
a new life upon a certain part of this solemnity, so 
that it should be an abiding pledge of His presence, 
and an abiding memorial of His death. 

The words in which He instituted this rite of com- 
munion and commemoration teach His Church (if 
words have any meaning) that His death was to have 
for those who believed in Him a beneficial effect ana- 
logous to that of the Sacrificial offerings of the Old 
Covenant for those who duly presented them. 

“This is My Body,” He said, “which is given for 
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you;” “This is My blood of the New Covenant, which }— 


is shed for you for the remission of sins.” 

Those in whose hearing these words were spoken, 
could not but be perfectly familiar with the ideas 
which they represented. In the only strictly author- 
ized worship of their religion, and in the one only 
Temple in which that worship was lawful, they were 
accustomed to see “bodies” of living creatures “given” 
for the worshippers—in lambs or bullocks surrendered 
to the priests, deprived of their life by the shedding of 
their blood, and this blood poured round the altar for 
the remission of sins. The one directory of their ritual 
—the Book of Leviticus— was full of language connect- 
ing remission, or forgiveness of sins, and acceptance, 
with the offering up of bodies,* some of which were 
wholly consumed by fire, some partially consumed, 
and the remainder eaten by the priests, their blood 
also poured round the altar, and even at times taken 
by the High Priest into the Holiest Place of all. 

No matter how strange such a mode of access 
may seem to us, who have been living for eighteen 
centuries in the light of the One only True Sacrifice, 


* Levit. i. 4: “He shall put his hand upon the head of the 
burnt offering, and it shall be accepted for him, to make atonement 
for him.” iv. 15-20: “‘ And the elders of the congregation shall lay 
their hands upon the head of the bullock before the Lord: and the 
bullock shall be killed before the Lord. And the priest that is 
anointed shall bring of the bullock’s blood to the tabernacle of the 
congregation... . and he shall do with the bullock as he did with 
the bullock for a sin offering, so shall he do with this: and the 
priest shall make an atonement for them, and it shall be forgiven 
them,” 

Wisoweviieveo, 0,.10..17, 18,19; vi. 7; xiv. 5, 6,7, 18703; 
xvi. 13, 16, 22, 
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—no matter how repulsive its details may be made to 
appear by writers amongst us, who perversely shut 
their eyes to the fact that it is, after all, the sin and 
wickedness of man which obliged God to ordain such 
a mode of access as an expression on His part that man’s 
sin deserved death, and required satisfaction ; so that 
any supposed degradation attending the use of this 
service must be associated with the sin of the wor- 
shippers, just as the degradation we associate with the 
appliances of a place of punishment (its bolts, bars, 
chains) lies not really in the things themselves, but in 
the crime which renders such things needful,—no 
matter, I say, how strange or repulsive in its details 
such a mode of access was ; yet, if any credit is to be 
given to those Scriptures which our Lord recognised 
as the word of God, it had prevailed from the first 
origin of mankind, The first recorded act of accept- 
able worship in the first family was a sacrifice with 
blood; whilst a bloodless act of worship, offered at 
the same time, God rejected. God accepted the sacri- 
ficial worship of Noah and Abraham; and, when 
He called His people, separated from among them 
a particular tribe for its special celebration, and 
ordained the mode of that celebration to its minutest 
particulars. 

So that the terms in which the Saviour instituted 
the memorial of His death, connect that death with 
the Sacrificial system which had prevailed -amongst 
the people of God from the time of Abel. 

Now, if we take into account that this His Body 
which He gave was that which the Godhead assumed 
when the Eternal Word was made Flesh, which Flesh 
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was to be the Life of the world, then it is clear that 
such a body and such blood must (if in any sense or 
way it could be offered in sacrifice) infinitely outweigh 
in atoning worth all other sacrifices, if multiplied ten 
thousand fold. 

His words at the Institution (taken in connexion 
with what He had said of Himself and His Relation- 
ship to God) must mean that any shedding for 
remission there might be in His Blood must be all- 
sufficient for all purposes for which Blood of such 
preciousness could be shed. 

Taking His Incarnation into account, certain words 
of Bishop Butler describe an effect which “ follows 
naturally, and of course ;” where he says, “ This 
Sacrifice was in the highest degree, and with the 
most extensive influence, of that efficacy for obtaining 
pardon of sin, which the heathen may be supposed to 
have thought their sacrifices to have been, and which 
the Jewish Sacrifices really were in some degree, and 
with regard to some persons.” 

Again, if the Body of the God Man, the Virgin- 
born, be thus given, and His Blood thus shed, it 1s 
clear that such a sacrifice must be the Interpretation, 
as well as Completion, of the whole sacrificial system. 
It must have been in the mind of God when He 
ordained or sanctioned any way of access and atone- 
ment through the sacrifice of innocent victims. 

It cannot be supposed that the Eternal Son of God, 
in whom was Life, should submit to Death, that in the 
Body of His Flesh through Death we might be re- 
conciled to God, and that God should have previously 
ordained a system of access to Himself through. the 
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sacrifice of the bodies of His creatures, and that the 
latter should not look to the former. 

How can we rationally dissociate the one from the 
other ? 

Bishop Butler (Analogy, Pt. IL, ch. v.) thus con- 
nects them. “He, Christ, is a propitiatory sacrifice ;* 
the Lamb of God,t and, as He voluntarily offered 
Himself, He is styled our High Priest. And which 
seems of peculiar weight, He is described beforehand in 
the Old Testament, under the same characters of a priest 
and an expiatory victim ;{ and whereas it is objected, 
that all this is merely by way of allusion to the sacri- 
fices of the Mosaic law, the Apostle, on the contrary, 
affirms that the Law was a shadow of good things to 
come, and not the very image of the things: and that 
the priests that offer gifts according to the Law, serve 
unto the example and shadow of heavenly things, as 
Moses was admonished of God, when he was about to 
make the tabernacle. For see, saith He, that thou 
make all things according to the pattern showed to 
thee in the Mount; that is, the Levitical priesthood 
was a shadow of the Priesthood of Christ, in like 
manner as the tabernacle made by Moses was accord- 
ing to that showed him in the Mount. The Priesthood 
of Christ, and the tabernacle in the Mount, were the 
originals: of the former of which the Levitical Priest- 
hood was a type; and of the latter, the tabernacle 
made by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this 


* Rom. ii. 25, and v.11; 1 Cor: v. 7; Ephesiy, 259 laJonn 
11.2; Matt. xxvi. 28. : 

+ John i, 29, 36 ; and throughout the Book of Revelation. 

+ Isaiah liii.; Dan ix. 24; Ps. -cx, 

[All the above are Bishop Butler’s references. ] 
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Hpistle, then, plainly is, that THE LEGAL SAcRI- 
FICES WERE ALLUSIONS TO THE GREAT AND FINAL 
ATONEMENT, TO BE MADE BY THE BLOOD OF CHRIST, 
AND NOT THAT THIS WAS AN ALLUSION TO THOSE.” 
And it must be so. Our common sense teaches us 
that, if so tremendous a sacrifice as the shedding of 
the blood of the Son of the Most High for the re- 
mission of sins had been determined on from the 
foundation of the world, then all sheddings of blood 
in sacrifice for purposes of remission must have looked 
to that one, and derivéd from it any partial transitory 
virtue which they might possess. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews throughout its whole argument only 
confirms the surmise which every truly rational mind 
must entertain, that every previous God-ordained 
sacrifice was an acted prophecy of the Sacrifice of the 
Son of God. | 

On two other occasions the Saviour very briefly, 
but very plainly, sets forth the intent of His death. 

On one occasion He sets forth the giving of His 
life as the ransom of His people (Matt. xx. 28): “The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 

On another, as the means of the deliverance of His 
sheep (John x. 11): “I am the good Shepherd, the good 
Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep,” ze. to rescue 
or deliver them. 

Again, on another occasion (Luke xxii. 37), our Lord 
distinctly claims the most remarkable of all Messianic 
prophecies (Isaiah lit.) as fulfilled in Himself: “I say 
unto you that this that is written must yet be accom- 
plished in Me, And He was reckoned among the 
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transgressors ; for the things concerning Me have an 
end.” Of course, if it was fulfilled in Him that He 
was reckoned with the transgressors, the next clause, 
“He bare the sin of many,” must have been equally 
fulfilled in Him. And we know also, by the history, 
that, as He was being crucified, He fulfilled the clause 
immediately succeeding this, for He “made inter- 
cession for the transgressors ;” so that, by the surest 
implication possible, we are compelled to regard Him 
as claiming for His own death all the sin-atoning 
power of the death predicted in ‘Isaiah li. 

Here, however, it may be asked by the timid believer, 
as it 1s asked by those who are sceptics as to any 
real atoning virtue in our Saviour’s Passion, How is it 
that on so few recorded occasions our Lord sets forth 
the atoning purpose of His death ? 

There can be no doubt whatsoever of the fact (and 
the sooner we face every supposed difficulty there may 
be in it the better) that in the Epistles of the servants 
of Christ we have far clearer enunciations of the 
meaning and intent of His death than we have in His 
own discourses. 

Take three or four verses out of the Epistle to the 
Colossians. “It pleased the Father that in Him 
should all fulness dwell; and having made peace 
through the blood of His Cross, by Him to reconcile 
all things unto Himself; by Him, I say, whether they 
be things in earth or things in heaven, And you 
that were sometime alienated and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled 
in the body of His Flesh through death, to present you 
holy and unreprovable in His sight” (Col. i. 19—23). 
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We have no words so full as these respecting the 
atoning power of the Death of Christ in the Sermon 
on the Mount, or in any other of His discourses as 
recorded in the Gospels. 

And from this it has been inferred that, since Christ 
has not seen fit to dwell so fully upon the atoning 
results of His death, therefore a belief in its propitia- 
tory value is a matter of secondary importance—if in- 
deed there be any real propitiatory value in it at all, 
which some, by their marked silence respecting such a 
matter, seem to doubt. The One Holy Ghost is divided 
by these men, as if it were one Spirit who spake in 
Christ, and another in His servants—as if, after 
Pentecost, He sent another Spirit to guide men into all 
truth, and not the Spirit by Whom He had “ given 
commandment to His disciples” (Acts 1. 2). 

Now let the reader remember that, if our Lord 
intended His words to be either received or understood 
by those who heard them, it was impossible for Him 
to speak fully respecting His death as an atoning 
Sacrifice, before He had undergone that death, or 
rather, perhaps, before His Ascension. Tor the re- 
ception of the truth of His Atonement depends alto- 
gether upon the reception of two other truths or facts, 
namely, His Incarnation and His Death. 

Now His enemies would not believe in His In- 
carnation, and His friends would not believe in His 
Death. 

His enemies would not believe that He came down 
from heaven (John vi. 49). They took up stones to 
stone Him when He claimed to be the True and Only 
Son of God (John x. 31). 

N 2 
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His friends, on the contrary, would not receive His 
own prophetic word respecting His Death. “Be it 
far from Thee,” said one who spoke on behalf of the 
rest when His Master had predicted His own ignominious 
crucifixion. The very intensity of their belief in His 
Messiahship was a hindrance to their belief in His 
Death. If He died how could He redeem Israel ? 
(Luke xxiv. 21). 

But His atonement, if it was to be the redemption 
of the world, presupposed His Incarnation, that 1s, 
that He was the Only-begotten of God, and so had 
come down from heaven—for what is the redemption 
of such a world as ours ? 

It is that the death of One Man is—in some real but 
inscrutable way—of such efficacy for purposes of re- 
conciliation, that God, on account of it, can do what 
otherwise 1t appears He could not do, that is, save 
any man whatsoever Gf he but repent and believe) 
from the effects of his sin in the world to come. 

The merits and death of One Person are, in the 
very mind of God Himself, accounted a counteracting 
power equivalent, for purposes of mercy, to the pro- 
vocations of at least two hundred generations of men, 
each generation (at this time, at least) composed of 
nearly a thousand million of sinners; so that if any 
one of these sinners do but plead it, God has pledged 
Himself to put away that man’s sin on account of the 
death of Christ, and to do to that man according to 
the full reality of the figure so often employed in 
Scripture, of washing sin away in the blood of the 
Lamb of God. 

Of course, the shedding of the blood of no mere 
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human being could achieve such a result. No creature 
life derived from God in the ordinary way, and held 
on the ordinary terms, could ransom such a world. 

But Christ, as long as He lived upon earth, seemed 
to His enemies as one of themselves, and nothing more. 
He veiled the glory of His Godhead, or it would have 
consumed them. How could He then have spoken of 
His sacrificed Body as the antitype, the fulfilment, the 
interpretation of the Old Law sacrifices, and its death 
as reconciling the whole world to God, when those 
around Him saw in Him nothing more than a man ; 
some, a sinful man, because, as they thought, a deceiver 
of the people; some, a blasphemer worthy of death, 
because He said that He was the Son of God? When 
He made known His true Sonship, or His Pre-exist- 
ence, they took up stones to stone Him ; how could He 
then have spoken to them of that Atonement which 
depended for its world-wide efficacy on His Divinity ? 

Neither could He have spoken, plainly and freely at 
least, to His followers respecting the atoning nature 
of His death. 

Their views of His Messiahship were so carnal, so 
mixed up with views of worldly grandeur and power, 
that they refused to believe His own declarations re- 
specting the ignominious death He was to suffer. 

But His atonement wholly depended on His death. 
He reconciled man to God, not by His life but by His 
death (Rom. v. 8, 9, 10). His flesh was not given till 
His death. His blood was not poured forth in atoning 
virtue till His death. Though He had beaten back 
Satan at the time of His temptation, it was, after all, 
by “death that He destroyed him that had the power 
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of death” (Heb. ii. 14).* It was impossible, then, for 
the Saviour to speak fully and freely to those even who 
believed Him to be the Christ, of the consequences 
of a shameful death, which they could not believe 
that the Son of the Living God could possibly 
undergo. | 

It was one of the many things—in all probability, 
the chief thing—which they then “ could not bear,” 
and so the Spirit of truth, after the departure of their 
Master, must guide them into all the truth respecting 
redemption through His blood (John xvi. 12). 

This is no doubtful matter. He continually refers 
to the time of His own glorification after being lifted 
up, as the time when’ His disciples (or the world) are to 
receive an accession of knowledge respecting Himself 
which was till then impossible. ‘“ When ye have lifted 
up the Son of Man,” He says to His enemies, “ ye shall 
know that I am He” (John vii. 28). 

And still more plainly does He promise to His 


* So that it is exceedingly contrary to that Scripture teaching, 
through which alone we can possibly ascertain the meaning and 
effects of such a death as that of the God-Man, to write that “‘ He 
died for us,” in the language of the Gospels, in the same sense that 
He lived for us ; He “bore our sins,” in thé same sense that He 
bore our diseases (Matt. vii. 17).—Jowett on Atonement and Satis- 
faction, vol. i. p. 559. 

For both Christ and His servants represent His blood as shed on 
our account in a sense over and above that in which He lived for 
us. Neither Christ nor His servants represent His life as pro- 
pitiatory. Both Christ and His servants do represent His death as 
being so. Christ had finished His earthly life when He said that 
His blood was to be shed for many for the remission of sins. Of 
course the value of His blood depends upon the goodness of His 
life ; but the Scriptures uniformly represent the atonement to have 
taken place, not through His life, but through His death. 
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friends a Spirit to reveal Himself. “He shall glorify 
Me, for He shall receive of Mine, and shall show it 
unto you.”* 

Again, after His resurrection, it is recorded that He 
opened the undergtandings of His disciples, and said 


* Mr. Jowett writes: “It is hard to imagine that there can be: 
any truer expression of the Gospel than the words of Christ Him- 
self”? Again, “There is no trace in the words of our Saviour of any 
omission or imperfection ; there is no indication, in the Epistles, 
of any intention to complete or perfect them. How strange would’ 
it have seemed to the Apostle St. Paul, who thought himself un-- 
worthy to be called an apostle because he persecuted the Church 
of God, to find that his own words were preferred in after ages to 
those of Christ Himself!’ Again, “It cannot be supposed that 
there is any truer account of Christianity than is to be found in the: 
words of Christ Himself.”—Jowett on Romans, vol. ii. p. 555. 

Throughout the above it is quietly assumed that Christ spake no 
words through His servants ; whereas He distinctly promises that 
after His departure He will speak by them. “I will give youa 
mouth and wisdom.” “He that believeth on me, as the Scripture 
saith, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. But thus. 
spake He of the Spirit which they that believe on Him should 
receive.’ “He that heareth you, heareth Me.” “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ; howbeit, 
when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into 
all truth.” 

So that, when we search the words of His servants for further: 
information respecting the effects of His death, we are simply obey- 
ing His own words. If we did not do so, we should disbelieve His 
own promise, that He would dwell in, and speak by, these servants. 
We should be in fearful danger of despising Him by despising 
them, according as He said, “He that despiseth you despiseth Me.” 

With respect to St. Paul, the Lord Himself witnessed that He 
was His chosen vessel ; and St. Paul asserts unhesitatingly that His 
words were those of his Master: “If any man think himself to be 
a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lord,” 1 Cor. xiv. 37. 
St. John is not a whit behind this,—‘‘ We are of God; he that 
knoweth God heareth us ; he that is not of God heareth not us.” 
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unto them, “ Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer.” Doubtless He not only then illumi- 
nated their minds on the accordance of His sufferings 
with prophecy, but on the virtue of the sufferings in 
themselves. 

Let it not be thought, however, that Christ’s dis- 
courses do not imply atonement, though for these 
obvious reasons it was impossible for Him to assert it 
plainly. 

It underlies almost every discourse in St. John,—as, 
for instance, that with Nicodemus, and, above all, that 
in the sixth chapter, respecting the eating of His flesh; 
but it is not on the surface of these discourses as it 1s 
in some of the Epistles. 

So that the reserve maintained by Our Lord in 
speaking of the atoning results of His death cannot be 
attributed to any inferiority in the doctrine, much less 
to any doubtfulness as to the fact of His death having 
an infinite atoning virtue, but simply to this, that our 
Lord spake to men as they were able to bear it (Mark 
iv. 33). 

It is an incidental proof of the truthfulness of the 
Gospel narrative, as it shows that in this He acted as 
He has taught us to do with respect to other holy 
truths, not to force them on those who are manifestly 
in an unfit state to receive them, because of wilful 
unbelief. | 

But though the direct statements of Christ respect- 
ing the atoning results of His sufferings are few, their 
import cannot be mistaken. They are all in the same 
direction. They all predicate one thing—Vicarious 
Atonement. 
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He gives His life, not (primarily) as an example, 
but as “a ransom for many.” 

He gives His life for the sheep, not to set them an ~ 
example, but to rescue them. 

His blood is not. the blood of a martyr, shed merely 
to vindicate some religious or moral truth, but the 
“blood of the New Covenant, shed for many for the 
remission of sins.” 

Of course in His death He did set an example. 
How could the death of the Holy One of God be 
otherwise than an example? How could the meanest 
action of the Incarnate Wisdom of God fail of teaching ? 
Much more must His death teach. 

But, if we are to trust His own words, He did not 
die to teach. He died to ransom; to rescue His sheep 
from the wolf; to obtain by His blood a new and 
better covenant for the remission of sins. 

By His own express words (John xvi. 12) we are 
referred to the writings of those whom He illuminated 
by His Spirit after His resurrection for the fuller 
enunciation of the truth, and especially must we look 
to them for the exposition of any truth which circum- 
stances prevented Him from setting forth fully whilst 
He Himself was alive. 

Before, however, examining the words of His ser- 
vants, it may be well (even at the risk of incurring 
some blame for repetition) to ascertain from His own 
words what shape any further revelation of the doc- 
trine of His death is likely to assume. 

We should naturally expect that if He gave us any 
principles to guide us in ascertaining the intent and 
benefits of His death, any subsequent revelation would 
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develop the principles which His own words in- 
volve. 

It would be a very serious stumbling-block if the 
words of His servants were to lead us to take a view 
of His death differing from that which we must 
naturally gather from His own words. As, for instance, 
if in speaking of the benefits of His death He were to 
lay stress upon its moral influence as an example of 
patient submission, and His servants were mainly to 
speak of it as propitiatory. 

We shall find that the teaching of those ines He 
sent strictly keeps in the lines which He has marked 
out: they do but develop the natural meaning of the 
words which He uses whenever He speaks of the reason 
for which He submitted to death. 

He never once speaks of the benefits of His death in 
such terms as would lead us to think that His main 
object in suffering was to set an example of submissive 
patience, or of courageous assertion of truth. He 
always speaks of His death as if it had, in itself, an 
infinite propitiatory value, quite independent of its 
moral influence as an example. 

Thus, when He says, “The good Shepherd giveth 
His life for the sheep,” it is plain that He implies that 
His death delivers the sheep from death. His life is 
taken instead of the life of the sheep, z.e. the one is in 
some sense substituted for the other. Because He dies 
they live. The enemy takes the Shepherd’s life, and 
the sheep escape. 

The death of the Shepherd may abate in the 
way of example, have a moral effect on the sheep; but 
they are delivered before they follow the example, and 
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they are delivered to follow the example, and they are 
delivered because the Shepherd’s life is taken instead 
of theirs. 

Then again, when the Saviour speaks of having 
come to “give His life a ransom for many,” He im- 
plies that His death procures a benefit antecedently to 
any moral effect it may have on the persons benefited. 
For when a valuable life, or a large sum of money, or 
any supposed equivalent was given by way of ransom 
to deliver men from death, the ransom was complete, 
and the men for whose lives it was paid were delivered, 
before the transaction could produce any moral effect 
upon them. 

The ransom consisted in the intrinsic value of the 
thing given, not in the example, or in the effects of 
that example on the ransomed. 

Again, with respect to the witness of St. John the 
Baptist to our Lord as ‘the Lamb of God,” whether 
the allusion be to the Paschal Lamb or the Lamb of 
Sacrifice, the blood-shedding delivered or expiated in 
either case independently of its moral effect. 

The same may be said of the brazen serpent as 
typifying the saving effects of Christ’s death. Men 
saw in the serpent lifted up the likeness of the evil 
thing that was destroying them, and looking to 1t were 
saved. An illustration more clearly distinguishing 
the atoning virtue of the Lord’s death from all 
moral effects which it may produce cannot well be 
imagined. 

There was no natural connexion whatsoever between 
the serpent lifted up on the pole and the diffusion of 
~~ health through the sight of it. The benefit came 
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wholly through the particular appointment of Almighty 
God. As is said in Ecclesiasticus, ‘He that turned 
himself towards it was not saved by the thing which he 
saw, but by Thee, the Father of all.” And so there is 
not a word in Scripture as to our being saved from sin 
by any exercise of admiration of the heroism or patience 
displayed in the death of Christ. It is by the special 
appointment of God that He is set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation (Rom. iil. 25). 

The words used by the Saviour at the Institution of 
the Eucharist refer solely to the expiatory character of 
His death. “This is My blood of the New Covenant, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” In 
the expression “ New Covenant” we have, of course, an 
allusion to an older Covenant. A Covenant had been 
in force from the time of Moses to the moment when 
Our Lord took this cup into His hands, which old 
Covenant was ratified or sealed with the blood of 
sacrifices. Our Lord imaugurated a New Covenant, 
but, like the old, it was not without blood—His own 
blood, which He shed a few hours after He had insti- 
tuted this Cup of the New Covenant. In His death 
His blood was shed, and He here asserts that it was 
“shed for the remission of sins.” 

The above are all the allusions which our Lord 
makes to the benefits to be procured or purchased by 
His death. He elsewhere dwells upon the circum- 
stances of His death as being the subject of prophecy, 
but nowhere, except in the above-cited places, does He 
speak of the benefits of His Passion. 

These places have all the same import—that His 
death delivers the sheep, ransoms the captives, takes 
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away sin: that His blood is shed for the remission of 
sins. 

If some (notwithstanding our Lord’s inability, 
through man’s unbelief, to say more) still complain of 
the comparative fewness of these places, we rejoin, 
“ Before you ask for more, have you realized these ? 
Do you believe what they teach? If you shrink from 
the obvious meaning of these, have you any reason to 
think that if Our Lord had been more explicit He 
would have convinced you ? 

“For the fuller exposition of the truth of His atone- 
ment, you have to listen to those servants whom He 
so identified with Himself as to say of their message, 
‘He that heareth you, heareth Me.’ 

“Tf these servants represent their Lord’s death as 
mainly an example of devout and patient submission, 
and the benefits we receive from it as, after all, the 
natural result of sympathizing with devout and heroic 
suffering, then you have a right to complain; for, in 
such a case, there is a marked discrepancy between the 
teaching of the Master and that of the servants ; but if 
the servants do but develop the teaching of the Master, 
if they do but preach from the texts with which the 
Master has furnished them, and do little more than 
expound and exemplify these texts, then they do in 
this matter of atonement what they are commissioned 
to do in other matters. Christ supplies the outlines of 
which they fill up the picture. He lays the foundation 
on which they build the superstructure.” 
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SECTION II, 


ATONEMENT AS SET FORTH IN THE WORDS OF 
CHRIST'S SERVANTS. 


We will now ‘examine the words of the servants of 
Christ which set forth atonement or reconciliation. by 
His death. Taking the Apostolic Epistles in the order 
of our authorized translation, we find in the first a full 
and searching discussion of the benefits which we 
receive through the death of Christ, and of the means 
by which these benefits become ours. 

The first declaration of the Atonement in the Epistle 
to the Romans exhibits a remarkable embodiment of — 
the substance of the various statements of our Lord 
Himself on the matter. In His discourse with Nicode- 
mus, Our Lord had referred to the lifting up of the 
brazen serpent, as illustrating His own setting forth 
on the cross as the object of saving faith. In another 
discourse, Our Lord had spoken of His life being a 
ransom (Avrpov) for many, and in His Institution of the 
Kucharist Our Lord had spoken of the Cup as the New 
Covenant in His blood (& 7é atiwate pov), shed for 
many, for the remission of sins (eis apeow apaptsov). 

The words of the servant, in the most pregnant — 
passage of this Epistle, simply put together the words 
of the Master. ‘All have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God, being justified by His grace” (compare 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth” —compare also 
Rom. iv. 16, “It is of faith, that it might be by grace”) 
“through the redemption” (8a 77s awodvTpocews—com- 
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pare, “ Give His life a ransom ”—a)vzpov) “ which is in 
Christ Jesus, whom God hath ser rortH to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith” (compare “ As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him,” &c.), 
—‘ propitiation in (or by) His blood ;” the words év 7é 
atpare depending on iractnprov, not on wicrews (compare 
“This is My blood, which is shed for the remission of 
sins”). | 

The Apostle brings forward nothing new upon. the 
matter of redemption. He simply gathers up in one 
short but decisive passage what the Saviour had stated 
in three allusions to it, on three separate occasions. 

The other references in this Hpistle to the atoning or 
reconciling virtue of Christ’s death are little more than 
repetitions of our Lord’s own declarations. The Master 
says that He “lays down His life for the sheep ”—that 
He “ gives His life as a ransom,” and that “ His blood 
is shed for the remission of sins;” and the servant 
says, “Christ was delivered for our offences” (iv. 25); 
“Christ died for the ungodly” (v. 6); “whilst we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us” (v. 8); “ we are 
justified by His blood” (v. 9); “we were reconciled to 
God by the death of His Son” (v. 10); “God spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all” 
(viii. 32). 

There is nothing more in all this than “ the Son of 
Man gives His life a ransom ;” “ My blood shed for the 
remission of sins;” “the Lamb of God that taketh 
away sin ;” above all, than “I lay down My life for the 
sheep ’”—nothing except this, that the adorable Saviour, 
out of the fulness of His forgiving love, calls not His 
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flock “ sinners,” or “ungodly,” but “sheep ;” whereas 
His servant, who had once been a blasphemer, remem- 
bers his own past state of sin in which the mercy 
of Christ had found him, and so speaks of Christ 
dying for the “ungodly’”—for “sinners”—for “His 
enemies.” 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the expres- 
sions respecting the atoning power of Christ’s blood are 
merely re-assertions of the Saviour’s words. 

First, the Apostle imphes that the Crucifixion of 
Christ effected what the death of no other human being 
whatsoever could effect. ‘ Was Paul,” he asks, “ cruci- 
fied for you, or were ye baptized into the name of 
Paul?” He could hardly have demanded this, unless 
he believed there was a difference in kind, and not 
merely in degree, between the intent and effects of the 
sufferings of Christ, and those of any other man. 

The man who asked this question with such right- 
eous indignation was one who had a claim, if ever 
man could have, upon the loving devotion of these 
Corinthians. 

See what he had gone through on their behalf. “Of 
the Jews five times had he received forty stripes save 
one. Thrice had he been beaten with rods, once had 
he been stoned, thrice had he suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day he had been in the deep; he had 
endured weariness, painfulness, watchings, hunger, 
thirst, fastings, cold, nakedness” (2 Cor. xi. 23—27). 
See too how he was despised and rejected; reviled, 
persecuted, defamed, accounted as “the filth of the 
earth,” “the offscouring of all things” (1 Cor. iv. 
12-14). He had not yet, it 1s true, “ poured out his 
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soul unto death,” yet still he could say “death worked 
in him—“ he died daily.” 

Why then was it so utterly inconceivable that he 
should be crucified for them? Why such blasphemous 
incongruity in their being baptized into his name ? 
Because, of course, Baptism is the sacrament of an 
atoning death. Baptism bore witness to, as well as 
applied, the sacrificial cleansing of the all Holy Blood. 
If Christ died for men only in the sense in which, and 
for the purposes for which, other good men have died 
for their fellows, then such a question could not have 
suggested itself to the mind of one so much of whose 
life was spent in labours and sufferings for others, and 
who, moreover, had a holy and humble, but distinct 
consciousness, that his sufferings were on the behalf 
of his fellow-men, and gave him some claim to their 
consideration. 

The assertions “ Christ is made unto us .... redemp- 
tion” (i. 30) ; “ Ye are bought with a price” (vi. 20) ; the 
weak brother... . “ for whom Christ died” (viii. 11) ; 
“Christ died for our sins” (xv. 3)—contain nothing 
more than what Christ Himself had said respecting 
the virtue of His death. 

Two other references to the atoning power of Christ's 
death require notice. 

I. There is a very distinct sacrificial allusion in the 
passage, “ Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us.” As 
the actual blood of the Paschal Lamb sprinkled on the 
door-post saved the inmates, so the blood of Christ 
saves the soul. In all probability we have here the 
early witness of the Baptist taken up by the Apostle ; 
but whether St. John referred to the Paschal Lamb, or 
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to the lamb of burnt offering, is, so far as the doctrine 
of atonement is concerned, immaterial; both had a 
saving effect in a sacrificial or propitiatory sense. 

II. In this Epistle (chap. xi.) we have the account 
of the institution of the Eucharist given to the Apostle 
by a separate revelation, and this independent narra- 
tive presents us with the same sacrificial terms which 
we find in the accounts in the Synoptic Gospels. “ This 
is my body which is broken for you.” “This cup is 
the New Covenant in my blood.” So that we have 
here a fourth and independent testimony to the sacri- 
ficial language which Christ employed when He insti- 
tuted the Eucharist. : 

In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and in 
that to the Galatians, there are two passages which we 
may consider together, as they contain similar and 
very remarkable forms of expression. , 

In 2 Cor. v. we read, “ All things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and 
hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them... for — 
He hath made Him to be sin for us, Who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousnessof Godin Him.” ~ 

’ Gal. 11.13. “Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us, as it is 
written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” 

Nothing can really exceed the force of these state- 
ments. In the one, God is said to have made His 
sinless Son to be “sin for us ;” and in the other, Christ 
is said to have “redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us.” 
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I know no passage in any Father, or ecclesiastical 
writer of any account, which goes further in the direc- 
tion of substitution than these. 

And yet this language, strong as it seems, is not 
new. It is, in point of fact, an application to Christ 
of the very oldest way of speaking respecting atone- 
ment by sacrifice which we have in the word of God. 

In the Book of Leviticus we have two offerings pre- 
scribed for the expiation of particular sins; the one 
being called in our translation the sin-offering (MNw~MN), 
and the other the trespass-offering (Ow). 

The latter, it appears to me, was the prescribed 
atonement for the deeper sin, and, to distinguish it, 
should be rather rendered the “ guilt”’-offering. 

But the thing to be particularly noted is, that the 
word “sin” (MoM) in the one case, and “trespass” (or 
“ouilt,” Ow) in the other, are used in the Old Testa- 
ment indiscriminately for the offerings themselves, and 
for the thing for which they were supposed to atone. 

For instance, the first mention of the sin-offering is 
in Levit. iv. 3, ‘“ A young bullock, without blemish, 
unto the Lord for a sin-offering” (or ANN); but in 
Tgaiah vi. 7, and in many other places, where the same 
Hebrew word is used, it can only mean sin itself: in 
Hosea x. 8, it signifies incentives to sin, as idols. 

The first mention of the trespass or guilt-offering is 
in Levit. v. 6, “And he shall bring his trespass-offering ” 
(or guilt-offering, Dw), but in a large number of 
places this very word, Asham, signifies guilt itself, as, 
for instance, in Genesis xxvi. 10. So that in the 
laneuage of the Old Testament, the animal offered for 
atonement, and the thing for which its death atoned, 
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are called by the same name in the case of the only 
two sacrifices which were provided for specific sins, for 
no special sin or transgression or trespass 1s associated 
either with the burnt-offering, the meat-offering, or 
the peace-offering. So that St. Paul here does with 
respect to Christ Himself what Moses did with respect 
to those two specially expiatory offerings ; he calls the 
thing which expiates, and the thing expiated, by the 
same name. 

But this is not all. Christ especially claims the 
Messianic prophecy of Isaiah li. as to be fulfilled in 
His own death when He says, “‘I say unto you, this 
that is written must yet be accomplished in Me. 
And He was reckoned among the transgressors.” Now 
the Sufferer, whose atoning death is here predicted, 
is expressly said to have “his soul made,” or to 
“make his soul,” an offermg for sin: in the words of 
the original, an asham or guilt-offering .This will throw 
the fullest possible light on the true meaning of God 
being “in Christ reconciling the world to Himself,” 
... by making Christ to be “sin for us.” 

How did God make Christ to be sin for us? Evi- 
dently by treating Him, or allowing Him to be treated, 
as a very great sinner. For that an mnocent person 
should be “ made sin,” can really have but one of two 
meanings. It must either mean that the person is 
made wicked by being actually corrupted, or it must 
mean that he is treated as if he were wicked. 

No one, of course, has ever imagined the former 
with respect to Christ, but all men, infidels as well as 
Christians, have believed the latter—that the man 
Christ was put to a cursed death as if He had been a 
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very great sinner, for He died by a death reserved for 
the vilest sinners. 

Christ was “ made sin for us” in that He was num- 
bered with the transgressors. In accordance with pro- 
phecy, One appeared amongst us, whom “ we did 
esteem stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” He 
endured a shameful death, but a death the shame of 
which it is next to impossible for us to realize, because 
He has invested it with such exceeding glory. He 
was lifted up as one of three malefactors. His bodily 
agony also must have been horrible to endure. Weak- 
ness, burning thirst, exposure to brutality, desertion 
by man, and consolation withheld by God—all this, 
and far more that we know not, meeting upon an 
innocent man, was that man’s being “ made sin,’ — 
such an one was, so far as it was possible for One 
blessed with inherent goodness and holiness, cursed, or 
a curse. Certainly, in the eyes of all that saw Him, 
one suffering such things would be so reckoned. And 
for what end was He thus made sin, and a curse? The 
voice of prophecy before Him, the voice of Christ 
Himself, the voice of His servants, all say the same 
thing. It was for us—to obtain for us the remission 
of our sins. 

The first mention of the benefits of the death of 
Christ in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians 
respectively, is no more than Christ Himself had said. 

Christ said that He gave His life a “ ransom” 
(Avrpov), and His blood to be “ shed for the remis- 
sion of sins” (eis apecw apaptior). 

His servant says (Ephes. i. 7; Coloss. i. 14), that in 
Him we have redemption (avoAvtpwav) through His 
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blood—the forgiveness or remission of sins (tiv apeow 
tév Tapantopdrov (Ephesians)—rov apapri@y (Colos- 
slans). 

In other parts of these two Apostolic letters we 
have the reconciling effect of Christ's death set forth. 
“ At that time ye were without Christ, being aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel... . . But now in 
Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were afar off are’made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. For He is our peace who 
hath made both one... . and that He might recon- 
cile both unto God in one body by the cross having 
slain the enmity thereby ” (Ephes. 11. 12—16). Also, 
“ Having made peace through the blood of His cross 
by Him to reconcile all things to Himself... . and 
you that were sometimes alienated, and enemies in 
your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He recon- 
ciled, in the body of His flesh through death” (Coloss. 1. 
All this is but the necessary deduction from our Lord’s 
own words respecting His life being given as a 
ransom, and His blood shed for remission, and also 
from His forerunner’s words, that He is the “Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world,” and 
also from the words of that Messianic prophecy, which 
He expressly claims, that He is to “make His soul an 
offering for sin’”—that “the chastisement of our peace” 
is to be “upon Him,’—that He is to “bear the sin 
of many, and make intercession for the transgressors.” 

For what but sin makes the estrangement, the 
enmity, the war between God and man? If the sins 
of transgressors be forgiven, and an all-prevailing 
intercession made for them, and a new holy nature 
be vouchsafed to them, then there is PEACE, 
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This peace, founded on remission, was made by the 
sacrificial effusion of the blood of One Body, which 
was given and broken in death on the cross. 

There are two other references to sacrificial atone- 
ment in the death of Christ to be noticed. One in 
Kphes. v. 2, “Christ also hath loved us, and given 
Himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour.” The other in 1 Tim. ii. 5, 
“One mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all.” 

Both $8. Peter and John distinctly recognise the 
sacrificial aspect of the death of Christ. 

St. Peter speaks of men elect to “sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ,” and of men “redeemed not 
with corruptible things, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
(1 Peter 1.2 and 19.) The reference in the first, of 
course, being to the sprinklings of blood in Paschal or 
other offerings; in the second, to the perfection re- 
quired in the victims for sacrifice. 

In evident allusion to the prophecy of Isaiah, he 
speaks of Christ, “ Who His own self bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree,’ and of Christ having 
“once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God.” (ii. 24, i. 18.) 

St. John’s declarations are still more emphatic on 
the side of sacrificial atonement. “The blood of 
Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin,” has 
evident allusion to such a place as Levit. xvi. 18 :— 
“On that day shall the priest make an atonement for 
you, to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all 
your sins before the Lord.” 
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Again, “If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ, the Righteous, and He is the 
propitiation for our sins,” tdacués, which word, in 
Numbers vi. 8, signifies the ram of atonement in the 
trespass-offering. 

So, again, the same word is used, chap. iv. 10, 
“ He [God] so loved us, and sent His Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins.” Again, “ He was manifested to 
take away our sins.” “ He laid down his life for us.” 
(i; 2L.6,) 

And, lastly, we have similar sacrificial language in 
the song of the Redeemed in the Book of the Revela- 
tions, “ Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood ;” and “Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us unto God by Thy blood.” 

I have reserved any examination of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to the last, as attempts have been made 
to set aside the teaching of the writer of this inspired 
document.* It is insinuated that the parallel between 
the Mosaic sacrificial atonement and that of Christ, in 
the ninth and tenth chapters, is only suited to a peculiar 
atmosphere of religious thought, which has long since 
passed away; and though it is allowed that there 
are undoubted sacrificial allusions in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, yet we are called on to believe that, somehow 
or other, the teaching of this Epistle, being more 
explicit, is less trustworthy. 

For argument’s sake, I shall assume that this Epistle 
was not written by St. Paul. I do so the more readily 
on this account, because, if written by another hand, 


* Jowett on “ Atonement and Satisfaction,” p. 566 o1 vol. II. 
of his Commentary on St. Paul’s Hpistles, 
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we possess in it a further and independent testimony, 
by a writer of the Apostolic age, and of the highest 
inspiration, to the sacrificial nature of Christ’s death. 

We have, then, to consider whether this writer 
teaches us any new doctrine which we cannot reason- 
ably infer from the statements of the Lord Himself, or 
of His other servants. 

Now in this Epistle we might expect to find much 
on the great subject in question, if not new, at least 
put in a new light, and much fresh illustration brought 
to bear upon it, for we have here almost, as it were, a 
formal treatise on the priestly functions of our Lord. 
It is written for the especial purpose of exhibiting the 
perfection of our Lord’s priesthood, as contrasted with 
the imperfection of the functions of a line of High 
Priests, whose ministry was yet a Divine Institution, 
commanding the obedience of God’s people, till He 
Himself should supersede it. 

In order to this, the writer first fixes attention on 
the infinite greatness of the Person of the Redeemer 
(chap. 1.), that He was the Son of God, the “ brightness 
of His Father’s glory, the express image of His person ;” 
that, as the true and only Son of God, He received the 
worship of the angels, and was consequently greater 
than those beings who, in some mysterious way, were 
instrumental in the giving of the Mosaic Law,* and 
yet, in order to be our True and Sympathizing Priest, 
He took a nature lower than the angelic. 

The writer proceeds to show that He was greater 
than Moses (iii. 3), Moses being but a servant, He the 


* The law is called “The word spoken by angels,” chap. i. 5 
compare Acts vil. 53, Gal. mi. 19. 
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Son ; then that He was greater than Joshua, because 
He introduces His people into the true Eternal rest, 
which Joshua could not do. 

Then the writer proceeds to show how in the times 
of Abraham, the great father of the chosen people, 
there existed a priesthood administered by one whose 
origin, functions, and succession were shrouded in the 
deepest mystery, and on this account this priest was a 
type of the Son of God (adapotwpévos 76 vid Tov 
®cov)—that this mysterious priest blessed, and so 
assumed superiority over Abraham himself, and so 
over every other line of priests who might then be in 
the loins of Abraham—that the priesthood of this 
priest was eternal, and God’s purpose respecting it 
unchangeable, since it was consecrated by an oath, and 
it was to devolve on One sprung from a particular 
family of a tribe to which the exercise of priestly 
functions was unlawful. (Chapter vii.) 

In the days when the Levitical priesthood had no 
rival, z.e. in the days of David, the acknowledged writer 
of the 110th Psalm, intimations were given of the in- 
troduction of a better and everlasting Priesthood after 
the order of Melchizedec. (vu. 14—18.) 

After thus showing the reasonableness of the expec- 
tation of a better and more enduring Priesthood, be- 
cause one after the order of Melchizedec, he proceeds to 
prove that the very highest ministrations of the Levitical 
Priesthood witnessed to their own insufficiency and im- 
perfection. So that the ground was cleared for the one 


ereat High Priest of Humanity, who by His own blood | 


was to enter into no figurative sanctuary, but into heaven 
itself, there to appear in the presence of God for us. 
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Such is the teaching of this Epistle. What does 
it really add to the doctrine which we gather from 
the rest of Scripture? Does it add what is new (or 
peculiar to the writer), or does it simply develop and 
illustrate what is taught elsewhere ? 

First of all it claims our Lord’s Priesthood to . the 
eternal one prefigured by that of Melchizedec. 

In doing this it simply proceeds on the old assump- 

tion that the 110th Psalm in its entirety refers to the 
Messiah. Christ had Himself claimed this Psalm as 
referring to Himself, as the subject of it must be at 
one and the same time the root and the offspring of 
David. St. Peter, in the great Pentecostal Sermon, had 
also apphed this Psalm to Christ. 

But if the first verse of this Psalm refers to Christ, 
so, of necessity must the fourth. If Jehovah said to 
David’s Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, He also 
said to Him,“ Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedec.” 

So that if men acknowledge that this Psalm refers 
to Christ, and establishes His exaltation to the Throne 
of God, they must also acknowledge that this Psalm 
equally explicitly sets forth His office there to be that 
of an Eternal Priest of Intercession. 

So that the inference of the apostolic writer that our 
Lord’s priesthood must be far greater than that of 
Aaron, because after the order of Melchizedec, can only 
be regarded as new on the hypothesis that the apo- 
stolic Christians, after applying the first verse of a short 
Psalm to Christ, suddenly and without reason fast 
closed the eyes of their understandings when they 
came to the fourth verse, and refused to contemplate 
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the Messianic meaning of a Divine utterance, as 
strange in itself, and as inapplicable to any mere 
human being as any in the sacred volume. 

In the ninth and tenth chapters the writer contrasts 
the weakness and unprofitableness of the Jewish Priest- 
hood, in the matter of its highest ministrations, with the 
infinite and eternal efficacy of the Priesthood of Christ. 

The highest ministration of the Aaronic High Priest 
was that one in the performance of which he was re- 
quired to go once a year, not without blood, into the 
Holy of Holies. 

But the very fact that every recurring year the 
High Priest had to repeat this, showed the transitory 
nature of the atonement which his sacrifice effected. 

Whereas Christ has entered, not into an earthly 
tabernacle, but into heaven itself—not with the blood 
of bulls and calves, but with His own blood. 

If then the blood of bulls and goats effected a partial 
and transitory cleansing, so that the worshippers could 
(if even but for a short time) re-enter the courts of God 
—or the High Priest, as the representative of the 
nation, re-enter the Holy of Holies—how unspeakably 
efficacious must be the blood of that human nature 
which the Eternal Son of God has assumed. 

In the words of the inspired writer, “ How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the Eternal 
Spirit offered Himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God ?” 

This is the only passage in which any thing new 
(or peculiar to the writer of the Epistle) seems to be 
written on the matter of atonement. 

We find what is very similar in the next chapter in 
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the words, “very priest standeth daily ministering, and 
 offerme oftentimes the same sacrifices which can never 
take away sins, but this man, after He had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand 
of God, from henceforth expecting till His enemies be 
made His footstool.” In these words the reader will 
observe that language referring to both priesthoods 
(viz. that of Melchizedec and that of Aaron) is used. 

What is there, then, in the doctrine of this Epistle, 
on the subject of Christ’s atonement, peculiar to the 
writer ? 

What does He add to those sacrificial views which 
are distinctly stated elsewhere ? 

Simply this: He gives more prominence than any 
other inspired writer to the fact that Christ was priest 
as well as victim; that neither God nor man offered 
Him, but that He offered Himself. 

Now, of course, this is implied in all statements in 
other books of Scripture in which Christ is said to 
offer Himself or to give His life. It is necessarily 
implied in the Saviour’s own words (John x. 17, 18), 
“T lay down my life for the sheep,” taken in connexion 
with the succeeding words, “I lay down my life that 
I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.”* It is 
implied also in the most probable translation of Isaiah 
lili. 10, “ When His soul shall make itself an offering 
for sin.” It is implied in the words of Christ, “ The Son 


* "Ey riOnpe tv Wuxnv pov.. "Eye riOnue avriv am’ émavrod. 
John x. 17, 18. The reader will notice how emphatic the pro- 
noun is. 
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of Man came to... . give His life a ransom for many ;” 
and it is inherent in the sacrificial passages in St. Paul’s 
Hpistles, as, for instance, where Christ is said to have 
“loved us, and given Himself for us an offering and a 
sacrifice to God, for a sweet smelling savour ;” also 
where Christ is said to have “given Himself for the 
Church that he might sanctify and cleanse it,” &c.* 

The argument of the Epistle in chapters ix. and x. 
only gives shape to the thoughts which must suggest 
themselves to the mind of him who pays due attention 
to the intimations of the rest of Scripture, and desires 
to enter into the mind and will of God as set forth in 
them. For here are sacrificial terms applied to the 
death of Christ in the main the same as those applied 
to the sacrifice of irrational victims, but with this 
difference, that whereas all other victims are offered 
by the hands and at the will of others, the greatest 
stress is laid by Christ Himself and by His servants 
on the fact that He offers Himself. 

Such a difference, of course, must suggest itself. 
The High Priest does not offer Christ, though he 
condemns Him. Pontius Pilate does not offer Christ, 
though he crucifies Him. The multitude does not offer 
Christ, though it calls for His blood. His Church does 
not offer Him, for all its members were dispersed. 
Humanity cannot be said to offer Him, except by a 
fiction, compared to which that of imputed righteous- 
ness is a trifle. And God does not offer Him, for God 


* Also Galatians i. 4, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave Him- 
self for our sins.” 1 Tim. ii. 6, ‘‘The Man Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a ransom for all.” Tit. i. 14, “ Who gave Himself 
for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity.” 
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cannot well be said to offer a sacrifice to Himself, 
though He lays on Him the iniquity of us all. 

Who then was the Priest ? 

There is, of course, but one answer, which answer 
the writer of this Epistle does but enlarge upon and ° 
illustrate, and as a matter of course he illustrates it by 
the functions of the Jewish Hiax Priest, rather than 
by the acts of any inferior Priest; for the only- 
begotten of God, if He came to be a priest at all, 
could hardly fail to be the Hic Priest of our pro- 
fession. 

It is, of course, with implied reference to Christ’s 
offering of Himself as Priest, that the writer cites the 
words of the fortieth Psalm. “Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me. 
In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had 
no pleasure. Then said, I, Lo, I come (in the volume of 
the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O God.... 
By the which will we are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Christ once for all.” The 
Jewish sacrifices were irrational passive victims—-they 
were always offered by the will of others, and not by 
their own; whereas the Sacrifice of Christ was the 
surrender of an active, intelligent, holy will, devoting 
itself to death. 

But though the will of the Redeemer thus co-ope- 
rated, it was the sacrifice of His Body which was its 
expression. By the which will we are sanctified 
THROUGH THE OFFERING OF THE BODY OF CHRIST.* 


* An inference against the doctrine of Atonement has been 
most unfairly attempted to be drawn from this passage. 
Professor Jowett cites a part of it as the motto at the head of 
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We are redeemed by the pouring forth of His blood 
out of the body which God had prepared for Him. 
His blood, shed in death, was, as it were, the outward 
visible sign of the inward grace of His loving and 
obedient will. His mere surrender of will, accom- 
panied by no outward manifestation, would have been 
nugatory. Indeed, such a thing cannot be conceived. 
It was the will of God that He should suffer for sin. 
To this end God prepared Him a body, and He came 
to do the will of God by coming to offer His body. 


In the words of a living divine, “It is not the death 


his essay on “ Atonement and Satisfaction.” The part which he 
cites is, “Sacrifice and offerimg Thou wouldest not.... Then said 
I, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.” The inference which he 
draws we find in the same page :—‘‘ The only sacrifice, atonement, 
,or satisfaction with which the Christian has to do is a moral and 
spiritual one ; not the pouring out of blood upon the earth, but 
the living sacrifice, ‘to do Thy, will, O God,’ in which the believer 
has part as well as his Lord.” 

Now, with reference to the above, first let the reader notice that 
Professor Jowett carefully excludes a most important part of the 
quotation ; and, secondly, he excludes the doctrine which the 
writer of the Epistle draws from the very part which he has 
omitted to quote. The whole passage, quoted from the Septuagint, 
contains the remarkable reading, “‘a body hast Thou prepared Me,” 
and that the whole value of the passage, for his purpose, in the 
eye of the apostolic writer, depends on this passage so strangely 
omitted by Mr. Jowett, is certain from the deduction which he 
draws at the conclusion, ‘‘ By the which will we are sanctified 
through the offering of the Bopy of Christ,” 2.e, the body which 
God had prepared. 

With the reading itself, of course, we have no present concern, 
i.e. as to whether it was in the original draft of the Psalm as it 
came from the hand of the Psalmist nor not. Whether it represents 
what was once in the Hebrew text or not, the fact still remains 
that God did, in an astonishing manner, prepare a body for Christ, 
and that Christ did actually offer His body so prepared by God. 
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viewed only as death, or the Blood of Christ viewed 
only as blood, which makes the acceptable sacrifice. . 
It is the obedience of the surrendered will, the perfect 
fulfilment in the flesh of the Divine will, that gives 
to the sacrifice its acceptableness. The obedience is 
manifested through death, which is its expression, its 
form, its seal; it took the body of death as its own. 
On this account the Scriptures ascribe our redemption 
sometimes to His obedience, sometimes to His death. 
‘By the obedience of one shall many be made righ- 
teous, says St. Paul. ‘By His own blood He hath 
entered once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us,’ says the same St. Paul. The 
two statements are one ; for neither could the obedient’ 
will be accepted without the precious Blood, nor the 
Death, except as the offering of the obedient will.” 
(Carter, On the Passion and Temptation, p. 101.) 

I have now examined, or referred to, all the state- 
ments in the New Testament respecting our Redemp- 
tion through the Death of Christ. 

One thing this investigation has established beyond 
all doubt, which is, that the aspect under which God 
would have us regard His Son’s death, is that of a 
propitiatory Sacrifice. The aspect, I say, under which 
God would have us regard it, for we have in all 
probability no faculties to see it as He sees it. The 
death of Christ is the death of One who had glory 
with the Father before the world was. The same 
Person who said, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am,” said 
also, “‘I lay down My life for the sheep.” 

Now, it may be, God only can apprehend the sense 
in which His Son dies For the sheep, or in what way 

P 
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He laid wpon His Son the iniquity of us all—in what 
way the Sacrifice affects, so to speak, the Divine Mind, 
so that God can now act towards sinners as He could 
not do before. This, seen as God sees it, is, no doubt, 
infinitely mysterious ; but though we have not to do 
with the secret things which belong to the Lord our 
God, we have to do with the things which He has 
revealed. And if His word is to be relied upon as 
exhibiting His mind and will, He certainly would have 
us regard His Son's death as a Sacrifice analogous, 
in a certain sense, to the sacrifices of the Old Law, 
though, of course, infinitely greater, because of the 
surpassing value of the thing sacrificed, of the moral 
‘nature of the whole transaction, and of the results 
effected by the Sacrifice. 

[ have, in this investigation, already cited the wont 
of Bishop Butler, in which he speaks of the death of 
Christ having an effect analogous to that of the Jewish 
sacrifices. I would now ask the reader's attention to 
the whole passage, as it will show that this greatest of 
Christian reasoners was fully alive to the difficulties 
encompassing the subject, especially as to “how and in 
what way” the Sacrifice had its atoning efficacy ; and 
yet, with these difficulties fully before him, he singled 
out the sacrificial aspect as the one under which God 
would have us regard the death of Christ, and the 
redemption effected by it. 

‘Lastly, Christ offered Himself a propitiatory Sacri- 
fice, and made atonement for the sins of the world ; 
which is mentioned last, in regard to what is objected 
against it. Sacrifices of expiation were commanded 
the Jews, and obtained amongst most other nations 
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from tradition, whose original probably was revelation. 
And they were continually repeated, both occasionally, 
and at the returns of stated times ; and made up great 
part of the external religion of mankind. ‘ But now 
once, in the end of the world, Christ appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself’ And this Sacri- 
fice was, in the highest degree and with the most ex- 
tensive influence, of that efficacy for obtaining pardon 
of sin, which the heathens may be supposed to have 
thought their sacrifices to have been, and which the 
Jewish sacrifices really were in some degree, and with. 
regard to some persons. 

“How, and in what particular way, it had this eff- 
cacy, there are not wanting persons who have endea- 
voured to explain ; but I do not find that the Scripture 
has explained it. We seem to be very much in the 
dark concerning the manner in which the ancients 
understood atonement to be made, 2.e. pardon to be 
obtained, by sacrifices. And if the Scripture has—as 
surely it has—left this matter of the Sacrifice of Christ 
mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjec- 
ture about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at 
least uncertain, Nor has anyone reason to complain 
for want of farther information, unless he can show his 
claim to it. Some have endeavoured to explain the 
efficacy of what Christ has done and suffered for us, 
beyond what the Scripture has authorized ; others, 
probably because they could not explain it, have been 
for taking it away, and confining His office as Re- 
deemer of the world to His instruction, example, and 
government of the Church. Whereas, the doctrine of 
the Gospel appears to be, not only that He taught the 

P2 
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efficacy of repentance, but rendered it of the efficacy 
which it is by what He did and suffered for us, that 
He obtained for us the benefit of having our repentance 
accepted unto eternal life.’—Analogy, Part IL. chap. v. 

Now let us briefly glance over what the Scriptures 
say respecting the death of Christ, its antecedents and 
its results, and see whether it is possible (taking Scrip- 
ture as written to give us some reliable account of the 
will of God) to regard it in any other hght than in 
this. 

First of all, we have a religion established by God 
Himself amongst His chosen people. 

This religion (as must be the case in any religion 
established by a Holy God for the use of sinners) treats 
men as if they were liable to offend God by sin, and 
so as requiring forgiveness at His hands. 

Then this religion requires meh to believe, and to 
act on the belief, that repentance and acknowledgment 
of sin are not enough to obtain forgiveness. 

The Israelite must acknowledge and put away sin, 
and he must also bring a sacrifice for sin, an animal to 
be slain, and burnt up before God on His altar. 

In connexion with this religion God instituted two 
orders of ministers amongst His people, prophets and 
priests. 

Through one of these, the prophets, He institutes* 
and upholds the sacrificial system on which He had 

* Hosea seems to regard Moses as a prophet rather than a priest, 
where he writes: “ By a prophet the Lord brought Israel out of 
Egypt, and by a prophet was he preserved” (Hosea xii. 13), 
Rationalistic writers, in order to disparage the atonement connected 


with the sacrificial system, lay much stress on the mental supe- 
riority of Moses to Aaron, as the prophet rather than the priest. 
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made remission to depend, and by the hands of the 
other, the priests, the system was administered. 

It is, perhaps, wrong to call the prophets an “ order,” 
in the sense of which the priests were an “order,” for 
the prophets were raised up as occasion required, and 
the priests were a tribe or family, renewed by natural 
succession. Sometimes, too, a priest was also a prophet: 
so that only for argument’s sake can we call the 
prophets an “ order.” 

Still, it is to be remembered that, if the slightest 
reliance is to be placed on Old Testament history, the 
priestly or sacrificial system was not instituted by the 
priests, but by the prophets; and in after-times its 
claims were upheld and enforced by them even against 
the priests themselves.* 

In addition to this the prophets were commissioned 
to raise the hopes of the nation by the promise of the 
coming of One who was to establish a still purer and 
more acceptable worship, and to be the King of an 
universal Kingdom of Righteousness. 

This promised One was to be the Messiah, or 
Anointed of God. 


* Thus the service seems to have been reformed and its worship 
adorned with all the accompaniments of music and sacred song by 
the prophet king David, and the Temple, the one home of the wor- 
ship, was built by his prophet son, Solomon. A prophet was sent 
by God to vindicate the Divine character of the service against 
Hophni and Phinehas. “ Wherefore kick ye at My sacrifice, and 
at Mine offering, which I have commanded in My habitation ?” 
The prophet Haggai was raised up for the special purpose of en- 
couraging the Israelites in the rebuilding of the same home of 
sacrificial worship. ‘The prophet Malachi was sent with severe 
reproofs both against priest and people for their neglect of Divine 
worship by sacrifice. 
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But, before He reigned, He was to endure the 
extremity of ignominious suffering, terminating in 
death. 

He was thus to suffer, in order that ‘the Lord 
might lay on Him the iniquity of us all,” in order that 
He might “make His soul an offering for sin,” and 
“justify many by bearing their iniquities ;” in other 
words, He was to suffer in order that He might do for 
the whole people of God, really and effectually, what 
their sacrifices had done only typically and partially, 
for it stands to reason that if One, answering to the 
prophetic descriptions of the Messiah, suffers such 
things as an atoning sacrifice, there is no place left 
for any other. 

Such a sacrifice must be the fulfilment, the comple- 
tion, and the abrogation of all sacrifices such as the 
Jews offered. 

We now turn to the New Testament. 

At the outset of its history the promised Messiah 
came. He was the Only Begotten of the Father. He 
was the Word which was “in the beginning.’ He 
was the Life, and yet being found in fashion as a man, 
He was seen, and felt, and handled. 

He came “in the flesh.” The Body which God 
prepared for Him was miraculously conceived by the | 
Holy Ghost, and born of a pure virgin, without sin, 
yet in the likeness of sinful flesh. 

He Himself on one occasion said things which mortal 
ears had never heard before respecting this His Flesh 
—that it was the bread which He should give for the 
life of the world. And it was to be given in death. 

Why should He die? Why should the Life lay 
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down His life? Yet He says that so it was to be, 
and that His life is not taken from Him, but volun- 
tarily surrendered. Though the Son of the Living 
God, He lays down His life because it was written 
that He should do so ; but the one oreat prophecy by 
that seer who is pronounced, even by Rationalists, to be 
the most deeply inspired of all, speaks of the taking 
away of the life of the Messiah as sacrificial: it was 
to be taken away for sacrificial purposes, and to effect 
these purposes. 

The Christ Himself gives this reason for His death, 
AND HE GIVES NO OTHER. 

He speaks of giving His life to deliver the sheep, or 
for a ransom, never as an example. 

At last the night came when He was to be delivered 
into the hands of sinners. On that night He ordained 
the sacramental memorial of His death in terms un- 
mistakeably referring to the Old Sacrificial system, 
and claiming for His Blood poured forth all that power 
of remission which God’s word connected in some way 
with the Old Law Sacrifices. 

“This is My Blood of the New Covenant, which is 
shed for you for the remission of sins.” 

Immediately upon this He was betrayed and taken, 
and in a few hours the Sacrifice was perfected. The 
Lord of Glory was crucified. The Prince of Life was 
killed. The Body which was to be the Life of the 
world was broken. The Blood of God the Lord was 
shed. God spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all. 

For three hours He endured the agony and shame 
of the cross, and then submitted to death. 
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Such were the antecedents of this great Death, and 
now what were its results ? 

The moment that the Son of Man yielded up His 
soul God gave what we who believe account to be a 
sacramental sign. The veil of the Temple was rent in 
twain. By this we believe that we are taught, that up 
to the moment of the death there was no way for man 
into the Holiest, but that at the moment in which 
the true Sacrifice was consummated, the way into the 
presence of God was laid open. 

But this, it may be rejoined, is typical, and so vision- 
ary and uncertain. The veil may have been rent 
naturally. At such a time, and in such a place, the 
rending may have happened accidentally, and so its 
rending may be no sign from God. 

Have we any assurance from Christ’s own lips that 
His death had been of Sacrificial efficacy ? | 

The very first words spoken by Christ to His Apostles, 
when He appeared amongst them, when assembled 
together on the evening of the day of His resurrection, 
declare that His death had of itself wrought an asto- 
nishing change. “As my Father sent me, so send I 
you. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them.” 

Up to this moment: Christ had given to these men 
no commission respecting forgiveness. He had given 
to them a commission-to heal the sick, to cleanse the 
leper, to cast out devils. When He was betrayed, 
He spake of His blood being shed for the remission 
of sins. 

Now He not merely spake to them respecting re- 
mission ; but He empowered them to remit. 
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No matter how we understand these words ; whether 
we explain them as conveying a real, though dele- 
gated, absolving authority, or whether we take them 
as merely empowering the Apostles to proclaim the 
terms on which God remits, it matters not. 

Never before had such words from God fallen upon 
mortal ears. 

What had taken place durmg the three bygone 
days to make such a commission possible ? 

Among the words which He had spoken three nights 
before, when they took the Passover together, were 
words about His Blood being shed sacrificially for 
remission of sin. 

Now His Blood had been poured forth, and it 
must have won remission, or how could He have 
given power to others to remit, or even to proclaim 
remission. ? 3 

Throughout the remainder of the New Testament, 
as we have shown, the same sacrificial effect is 
ascribed to the pouring forth of the blood of 
Christ. 

It is not His suffermgs on which stress is laid, not 
the scourging, though that is remembered; not the 
reviling, not the betrayal by Judas or the denial by 
Peter, not the mental agony or the unknown horrors, 
though all these things were the dregs of the cup 
which the Father had given Him: much less was 
it the patient endurance of persecution manifested 
during His previous life. It 1s THE BLOOD SHED IN 
DEATH ; that is, it is the one single thing in common 
between the rmmolation of the lamb of sacrifice, and 
the immolation of Jesus on the Cross, which is specifi- 
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eally set forth as the thing which had accomplished 
the Atonement. 

So that, as long as the New Testament exists, and 
is appealed to by Christians as the word of God in 
such a sense as to reveal to us the will of God, so 
long we cannot but regard the death of Jesus Christ 
in the light of a propitiatory Sacrifice. 

And not only does the word of God lead us to 
regard the death of the Son of God as sacrificial and 
propitiatory, but its language absolutely excludes any 
counter view. . 

A theory, specious in appearance, because invented 
with much seeming regard for God’s honour and 
Christ’s love, has been set forth as a substitute for the 
sacrificial or propitiatory view. 

It is thus expressed. “The spectacle of Christ's 
spotless life, and obedience even unto death, endured 
for us, is the most persuasive argument for withdraw- 
ing us from the service of sin, and making us meet 
to receive His grace. We are consequently drawn to 
Christ by the spectacle of the patience and meekness 
with which He died, and bemg drawn to Him we 
are reconciled to God. In His life we see good- 
ness and truth and love, and in His death patience 
and forbearance ; and so we are drawn in heart to God ; 
and this is all that 1s meant by God being in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” 

Now, in the first place, no inspired writer has 
given even a hint that he ever understood the sufferings 
of Christ as atoning in this way for our sins.* 


* It is to be remembered that the power of the death of Christ 
as an example is recognised by the Apostle St. Peter (1 Peter ii. 
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Then, in the next place, this view summarily thrusts 
aside the true Sonship of Christ, and consequently the 
love of God the Father in giving Him. 

Tt does not for a moment require the humiliation of 
the Eternal Son in order to exhibit to man the ex- 
tremity of patient suffering terminating in death.* 

The patience and meekness under tortures and 
death of any very good man would have been as 
effectual to excite our best feelings. 

If we are to be drawn to Christ in this merely 
human way, by the exhibition of His sufferings on 
their merely human side, we must put out of our 
minds that He was the Son of God in the one true 
sense which we profess in our creeds. 

And we must perforce put out of our minds all the 
depth of meaning we have associated with such sayings 
as “God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish,” or, “God spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all.” 

We must read them in some such way as “God 
so loved the world, that He raised up a very good 
man, that beholding in Him a bright example of 
21—25) in a context in which he also very clearly lays down the 
propitiatory view of His death, but it (¢.e. the power as an example) 
is alluded to as something over and above the propitiatory element, 
so that the two, being separately recognised, must be clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

* And so Professor Jowett, in a passage of great beauty and 
feeling upon the human life of Christ, and His death as the “ ful- 
filment and consummation of His life,” altogether ignores the 
infinite humiliation of the Son of God in stooping to take our 


nature, and submit to death in it—HEssay on “Atonement and 
Sacrifice” in Jowett On Romans, p. 591. 
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patience, we might have that which is good in us 
called forth.” 

According to every inspired writer, the virtue of 
the Death of Christ, whether as atonement or example, 
lay in this, that it was the Only Son of God who 
thus suffered. It was the Lord of Glory who was 
crucified. 

But far more than this may be said respecting this 
view to show its utter worthlessness as an explanation 
of the atoning nature of Christ’s Death. 

God, in the Scriptures, invariably represents the 
heart of man as drawn to Christ, or to God through 
Clirist, by the power of G'ratitude. 

“We love Him,” the Apostle says, “because He 
first loved us,” and a very little before this the Apostle 
had shown in what way God had manifested His love. 
“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
Joved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins” (1 John iv. 10, 19). 

The same truth shines out most brightly in the 
words of St. Paul, “The love of Christ constraineth 
us; because we thus judge, that if one died. for all, 
then were all dead: and that He died for all, that they 
who live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto Him who died for them” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). 

The same underlies our Lord’s words, ‘‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Ye are My friends, if ye do what-— 
soever [ command you.” 

The same appeal to a sense of gratitude is inherent 
in St. Paul’s exclamation, “Was Paul crucified for 
you?” 
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Tt is as if he said, “ Where is your thankfulness to 
your greatest benefactor Who purchased such bless- 
ings for you by His crucifixion, if you thus wantonly 
rend His mystical body ?” 

The same appeal to gratitude underlies all such 
expressions as “‘enemies of the Cross,” “crucifying 
the Son of God afresh,” &e. 

They are all appeals to our best feelings to put 
away sin because Christ died to save us from its guilt 
and punishment. 

Now this appeal to our thankfulness necessarily 
depends upon the fact that Christ died to redeem us, 
and did actually redeem us from some terrible reality 
of evil, by His death, and utterly fails and falls to the 
oround if we are to regard His death as undergone in 
order that He might set before us an edifying spectacle 
of patience or virtue, by realizing which we redeem 
ourselves. | 

Let me, [ humbly trust without trreverence, use the 
following illustration :—Two men, a godly and an 
ungodly man, are both on the point of perishing by 
shipwreck, and both take refuge on the same plank, 
which will only bear up one of them. The godly 
man says to the other, “This plank will only save 
one of us. I am ready to die, and you tell me that 
you are not. I will leave this plank to you, and 
perish in the raging sea, and I only ask this, that 
when you are safe on shore, you will think of me 
when you are tempted to do what I have so often 
reproved you for doing.” Here would be a legiti- 
mate-appeal to the man’s sense of gratitude, and 
one (humanly speaking) as likely to be successful in 
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exciting and keeping alive the man’s better feelings 
as we can imagine. 

But the force of the appeal would lie in the actual 
salvation from death procured at the time at the 
expense of life. 

Suppose that the same two men were both walking 
by the river-side, and the one said to the other, “I 
am much grieved at your wicked life, and I wish to 
excite better feelings in you, so I will throw myself 
into this stream and die, and you will then see how 
bravely and calmly I can meet death.” Pray, where 
would lie the force in such an appeal ? 

This latter illustration appears to me no caricature 
of the opinion that Christ redeemed us by His example 
in death. 

If Christ atones or reconciles by the feelings He 
arouses within us by the spectacle of the patience 
or endurance or loving meekness manifested by His 
death, then what He does for us is similar in kind to . 
the benefit we derive from having our better feelings 
excited by some touching display (true or untrue 
matters little) of virtue triumphant in suffering. 

And as miserable in its abiding effects. 

Who are the men who, by their labour or writings, 
have kept the love of Christ alive? Are they those 
who have regarded Christ’s death as propitiatory, or 
those who have looked upon it as merely exemplary? — 

On the one side (the propitiatory) we have such 
names as Peter, Paul, Ignatius, Augustine, Anselm, 
& Kempis, Luther, C. Wesley, Keble; and on the 
other Abelard and Socinus. 
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SECTION III. 
THE MYSTERY INHERENT IN SACRIFICE. 


CHRIST died FOR us—w7rép 7uor. 

The controversy turns upon the meaning of this 
4 

We are told that we are not to understand it as if 
. it were “instead of” (avri), though the word dvri is 
actually used by two Evangelists when they report 
our Lord’s words respecting giving His life a ransom 
for many (dvti woddov), and St. Paul when he 
speaks of the One Mediator giving His life for a 
ransom (dvtinutpov). 

Well, thanks be to God, the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement does not depend upon the rendering of 
a preposition, for it 1s impossible to keep some idea 
of substitution out of the figures under which Christ 
Himself sets forth the virtue of His death. 

There are three sayings of the Saviour Himself, 
which, as we have shown, cover every other expression 
in the Scriptures respecting the efficacy of His death ; 
and substitution, 7 some sense, is inherent in each 
one—not in the words, but in the thing which the 
words describe. 

He gives His life for the sheep in some sense of 
substitution, for the shepherd’s life is taken instead of 
the life of the sheep. 

He gives His life a “ransom” in some sense of 
substitution, for an infinitely noble life is given instead 
of a multitude of ignoble lives. 
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He gives His blood to be shed for remission in that 
mysterious sense of substitution in which the blood of 
the lamb of the Jewish sacrifice cleansed the wor- 
shipper whose sin had excluded him from the courts 
of God’s house. 

To which must be added, He gives His life in that 
sense of substitution which it is impossible to separate 
from the language of the most striking of all Messianic 
prophecies, which prophecy He claimed for Himself as 
referring to His own death. 

It was fulfilled in His death that “the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him,” that “the Lord laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all,” that “ His soul was 
made an offering for sin,” and that “ He bare the sin 


Ley, 
of many. 


Of course it is to be remembered, that when we say 
that Christ died for our sins as a sacrifice, we use a 
fisure of speech, and, as has been well said, “ No 
external mode of describing or picturing the work of 
Christ realizes its inward nature.” 

But, then, be it also remembered that the figure of 
a sacrifice 1s the one provided for us by God, and it 
is the only one provided by Him. 

Christ must have died for a purpose, and that pur- 
pose He Himself, on the eve of His death, describes 
under a sacrificial figure. 

His death, as we must perforce believe, effected the 
purpose to attain which He submitted to death, and 
His servants describe the effect as analogous to the 
effect produced by sacrifice. 

Every other figure which has been suggested fails 
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altogether, when examined, to meet the requirements 
of the case. 

It is said * that “ He died for us, in the language of 
the Gospels, in the same sense that He lived for us ; 
He bore our sins in the same sense that He lore our 
diseases ” (Matt. viii. 17). 

But when we come to examine that language of the 
Gospels to which reference is made, we find that it 
teaches an opposite lesson. We find that our Lord, 
whilst living for us, leads us to expect that His death 
would procure a further and distinct benefit. He bids 
us look for ransom, not to His life, but to His death. 
“The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom.” So 
that, if His words have any meaning, He did for us 
by His death, what He could not by His life. He 
monustered to us in life, but He ransomed us by 
death. 

Again, nowhere does He hint that His life was 
spent for remission. It was when His life was past, 
and there was nothing betwixt Him and death, that 
He said, “ This is My blood, which is shed for remis- 
sion.” 

Again, the same writer says, “ He died ... as a 
hero to save his country, as a martyr to bear witness 
to the truth.” 

Neither of these figures is the least assistance to us 
to enable us to realize the mystery. In fact, they are 
both by themselves misleading. 

A hero dies sword in hand, dealing wounds md 
death. He undertakes at the risk of his own life to 
* Jowett, On Romans, p. 559. 

Q 
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force or defend the key of the position. If successful, 
he deliverg his country. But what are the realities in 
connexion with the death of Christ analogous to these 
circumstances, or any other that can be conceived in 
the death of one of the world’s heroes? None, abso- 
lutely none. 

The hero dies in active warfare, winning glory or 
liberty by physical force. Christ dies the death of a 
malefactor, and wins, as the result, new relations 
between God and man ; the very first sign of this new 
relationship being the forgiveness of sins through His 
blood. 

The antecedents of the two deaths, their circum- 
stances, and their results are as different as it is 
possible for us to conceive. And the same applies to 
the other figure—the death of the martyr. 

The martyr dies to establish some truth. His death 
for the truth signifies that the assertion of it is dearer 
to him than life. Now what was the particular truth 
which Christ confessed in His death, or the confession 
which led to His death? The one truth which He 
asserted in the face of His enemies, which led to His 
instant condemnation, was that of His own Godhead 
and Messiahship, coupled with the certainty of His 
future coming in glory. “I adjure thee by the Living 
God, that Thou tell us whether Thou be the Christ, the 
fon of God [or as St. Mark has, “of the Blessed ”]. 
... And Jesus said, I am, and ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven. And they all condemned 
Him to be guilty of death.” * 


* It may seem strange to say, or even to imply, that Christ died 
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The one truth which He for ever established in His 
Church by His death was, that His death was pro- 
pitiatory in the sense of procuring forgiveness for 
sinners. 

The writer whose words I have quoted, freely con- 
fesses that “there is a mystery in the life and death 
of Christ ;” that is to say, there is more than we know 
or are capable of knowing (Jowett, On Romans, p. 558). 
Again, he writes (p. 559), “ Least of all do we pretend 
to fathom the import of His death.” After this he 
adverts to the figures of a righteous man laying down 
his life for his friends, a hero saving his country, a 
martyr bearing witness to the truth. “ He died as the 
Son of God, free to lay down His life; confident that 
He would have power to take it again,” and he (the 
writer) seems to acknowledge the inadequacy of all 
such figures, for he proceeds: “ More than this is 
meant ; and more than human speech can tell” (p. 559). 

Well, then, if this be so (and considering that the 
whole matter is a transaction between the First and 
Second Persons of the Trinity, it seems to be only 
likely), let us keep to Scripture language. Let us not 
exceed Scripture language, but for God’s sake let us 
not be afraid to say out boldly what the Holy Ghost 
says in Scripture. ‘The chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him;” “By His stripes we are healed ;” 


“The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all ;” 


because He asserted His own claims as the True Son of God ; but 
let the reader remember that Christ’s assertion of His own true 
Sonship was virtually an assertion of the unspeakable love of God 
to man in that He, the Very Son of the Living God, was in true 
flesh and blood amongst us. 


Q 2 
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“ He bare the sin of many ;” “He Himself bare our 
sins in His own body on the tree;” “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself ;” “God 
hath made Him who knew no sin to be sin for us ;” 
‘He is the propitiation for our sins;” “God hath 
set forth Christ to be a propitiation in His blood 
through faith ;” “The flock of God, which He hath 
purchased with His blood ;” “We are bought with 
a price ;” “ We have redemption through His blood, 
the forgiveness of sins;” “ We are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ ;” ‘“ He hath reconciled us in the body 
of His Flesh through death.” 

Let us, as ambassadors of Christ, say all this, 
assuredly trusting that on a matter of this sort God 
would certainly preserve His servants the Evangelists 
and Apostles from “ drawing out figures of speech into 
consequences at variance with His attributes.” 

The matter in question is infinitely mysterious, and 
God presents it to us under a figure which is itself full 
of mystery. The whole subject of sacrifice is full of 
mystery. “We seem to be very much in the dark,” 
says Bishop Butler, “concerning the manner in which 
the ancients understood atonement to be made, 2.e. 
pardon to be obtained, by sacrifices.” 

But though the mode in which the sacrifice avails 
be not revealed, the result of the sacrifice in atonement, 
pardon and restoration to favour, is certain—as certain 
as language can make it. 

In the figure of sacrifice, substitution of some sort is 
inherent. 

In all that Christ and His servants say of the results 
of His death, substitution of some sort is inherent. 
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But the figure which God has provided, under 
which to make known the power and efficacy of His 
Son’s death, whilst it impresses upon us its cleansing 
results, does not call upon us to define the nature of 
the substitution.* 

It rather forbids us prying into it, much more 
dogmatizing upon it. 

Tt is at one and the same time a figure and a veil— 
a ficure to illustrate, and a veil to hide. 

It sets forth clearly the result of the atoning trans- 
action, whilst it shrouds in mystery the manner of the 
atonement. 

It also sets forth clearly the fact of atonement. 
The blood of a creature which has not sinned is shed, 
and the worshipper who has sinned is restored to the 
courts of the Lord’s house. 

It also sets forth the application of the atoning 
virtue to the worshipper, in that the blood is applied 
to his person. He is sprinkled with it, and (Gn some 
cases) he partakes of the body. 

But it (sacrifice) is also a veil which shrouds a 
mystery ; and in the matter of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ, that mystery is no other than its reconciling 
or atoning power with the Deity. 

The so-called difficulty cannot be got rid of. 

The attempt to escape the difficulty that God has 
made a sinless One to be sin for us sinners, has 
involved men in the assertion of a still greater moral 
difficulty, viz. that what has been called, and rightly, 


* The sacrificial mode of illustration, for instance, is far less 
definitive as regards the rateonale of sacrificial atonement than the 
forensic. 
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the “greatest moral act ever done in this world,” is 
an unreality, because gone through as a spectacle to 
Impress Us. 

But, thanks to God, the very words which have been 
chosen to set forth the power of love in the death of 
Christ, considered as separate from all ideas of expia- 
tion, contain in themselves an admission of the need 
of connecting that death with expiation. 

We are told that we must read the doctrine of the 
atonement “in the light of divine love only,” the 
object of the suffermgs and death of Christ being “ to 
draw men’s hearts to God by the vision of redeeming 
love” (Jowett, On Romans, p. 581). 

Be it so; but redeeming love, such as that of the 
Only Begotten, must redeem. Redeeming love in 
death must redeem by that death. And the Scriptures 
witness that it has, and that the redemption is 
“redemption through His blood—the forgiveness of 
sins,’ as He, the Redeemer, led men to expect. So 
that now the burden of the evangelic message is, “I 
have blotted out as a thick cloud thy transgressions, 
and as a cloud thy sins: return unto Me, for I have 
redeemed thee.” 

The Scriptures universally teach that a real ob- 
jective benefit was purchased, or procured, or 
won, or wrought out for mankind by the death of 
Christ, anterior to any moral effect produced by 
that death on the race, or any individual of the 
race. 

A something unspeakably important to mankind 
was procured, or a change was made, or a deliverance 
was wrought, or a cleansing was effected for mankind, 
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before his share in it was made over to any of those 
interested. 

This is proved, as I have shown, by the apostolical 
commission for Remission and Baptism given imme- 
diately after the death of Christ. 

It is also clearly indicated by a remarkable incident 
attending the opening of the door of faith to the Gen- 
tiles. When St. Peter held back from proclaiming 
salvation to the ceremonially unclean he was answered, 
“What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 
And this was repeated thrice. 

How could it have been said that God had cleansed 
the Gentiles, seeing that they were then immersed 
in a slough of all moral uncleanness, except in this 
way, that something had been done for the world 
which materially altered for the better all its relations 
to God ? 

But why need I enlarge on this, seeing that it is 
written, ‘‘ When we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of His Son,”’—seeing that it is 
also written, ‘‘ He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world” ? 

And now one word respecting the so-called moral 
difficulty. 

This difficulty, it seems to me, is mainly owing 
to imperfect conceptions of the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity, and True Sonship of the Second Person. 

Men have not realized that “such as the Father is, 
such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost.” 

They have consequently represented the Father as 
all severity, and the Son as all love and compassion. 

God the Father has been pictured as the Imperson- 
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ation of the Justice of Deity, with a flaming sword in 
His hand, and God the Son as the Impersonation of 
Mercy, running between the uplifted arm of the 
Father and the objects of His just displeasure, and 
receiving the blow upon Himself. 

On the other hand, this whole conception has been 
rejected (and rightly) as unworthy of God ; as making 
Divine Justice demand some victim apart from itself, 
and as satisfied if one sufficiently worthy is presented 
to it. Ve 

But the representation itself and the objection to it 
(so far as the latter is used to upset all idea of objective 
atonement) proceed alike, as it seems to me, on the false 
assumption that all the Justice of the Deity is concen- 
trated in the First Person, and all the Mercy in the 
Second :—altogether ignoring the truth that all the 
love and compassion which dwells in the bosom of the 
Son of God is His because He is the Son, deriving the 
same nature of “love” from His Father ; because, too, 
He is the Logos, the Brightness, the Express Image of 
His Father—ignoring also the fact, that God the Son 
exhibits in His discourses the extreme severity of God, 
as it is nowhere else exhibited, and also engages to 
execute the same stern justice in a still more awful 
and relentless form on the determined rejectors of God 
and goodness. 

I humbly trust that I do not commit sin by irreve- 
rent handling, if, in trying to uphold the truth, I put 
on paper the following. 

If it be lawful to imagine such a thing, let us 
suppose that, in the councils of the Deity, the Father 
had proposed to deal with men in mere mercy. The 
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Son might have answered, “The law against which this 
race has offended is Mine as well as Yours. It is the 
transcript of My Character, because [ am Your Son, 
Your Image, Your True Manifestation. This race have 
sinned more directly against Me than against You, for 
IT have been the Light Which has lighted each one 
amongst them, and they have loved darkness rather 
than My Light. I gave them the law. It is My 
presence which they have made light of—My house 
which they have defiled. Such a race cannot be dealt 
with in mercy only. I will go amongst them and re- 
claim them, but in doing this I must bear their sins, 
for I must have regard to justice as well as mercy.” 
So that if, quitting the language of Sacrificial Atone- 
ment, we are obliged to express ourselves in the 
language of judicial substitution, then it is incumbent 
upon us to say, not that the Father exacts the penalty 
from His Son, but that the Justice of Deity—the 
whole Deity—exacts the penalty from Itself.* 

I do not for a moment put this forward as any 
rationale of this tremendous matter. I desire that it 
should be left i mystery,—the mystery inherent in 
the acceptance (on God’s part) of sacrifice ; but if, 

* This appears to be the root idea of the celebrated passage 
2 Cor. v. 1[8—22. It is not Christ Who reconciled the Father, 
but “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,” or 
“God in Christ was reconciling,” &c. Chrysostom seems to recog- 
-nise this very plainly. ‘“ Seest thou love surpassing all expression, 
all conception? Who was the aggrieved One ? Himself. Who first 
sought the reconciliation? Himself. ‘And yet,’ saith one, ‘He 
sent the Son, He did not come Himself’ The Son indeed it was 
He sent; still not He alone besought, but both with Him and by 


Him the Father ; wherefore he said, ‘ that God was reconciling the 
world to Himself in Christ,’ 7.e. by Christ.”—Chiysostom wn loco. 
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owing to this offensive way of stating the matter, an 
objection is raised against the acceptance on God’s 
part of any Atonement, it is well to show, that this 
caricature of the truth of substitution is founded on 
what is utterly contrary to the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, and so the argumentum ad odiwm derived 
from it against all real Atonement is directed against 
a shadow. 


SECTION IV. 
THE LEVITICAL OFFERINGS. 


WE have shown how, both in the language of Christ 
and of His servants, the Sacrificial view of His death 
is by far the most prominent of any. 

An attempt is made to evade the force of this by 
throwing discredit on the sacrificial system of the 
Older WDispensation. It is said to be the “least 
Divine part of the Religion.” 

The circumstantials of the worship (the blood, 
slaughter, flaying of the animals, &c.) are dragged 
forward to inspire “disgust” and “loathing.” A 
reason on the face of it most adequate is given for 
its adoption as the form of worship for God’s people, 
and the true reason kept studiously out of sight.* 


* As far as I can gather from the first notice of it in Dr. Stanley’s 
Jewish Church, he seems to consider it to have been given by God 
by way of accommodation to the superstitious notions which the 
Israelites had derived from their sojourn in Egypt, and to those 
which they were likely to derive from their nearness to the 
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But, above all, (and this is what I am most concerned 
now to meet), a sort of antagonism is assumed between 
the two institutions of “ prophet” and “ priest.” 

One writer remarks :—“The prophets are, for the 
most part, unconscious of the law, or silent respecting 
its obhgations. In many places, their independence 
of the Mosaical Religion passes into a kind of opposi- 
tion to it. The inward and spiritual truth asserts 
itself, not as an explanation of the ceremonial obser- 
vance, but in defiance of it. The undergrowth of 
morality is putting forth shoots in spite of the dead- 
ness of the ceremonial hull. Isaiah i. 13, ‘ Bring 
no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto 
Me; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of 
assemblies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting ;’ Micah vi. 6, ‘Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, or bow myself before the High 
God? Shall I come before Him with burnt offerings, 
with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ;’ Ps. 1. 10, ‘All the beasts of the forest 
are Mine, and so are the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
If I were hungry, I will not tell thee.’ ” (Jowett’s Essay 
on “ Atonement and Satisfaction” in Commentary on 
Epistle to the Romans, vol. i. p. 554). 

The reader should remember that this passage forms 


Arab tribes (First Series, p. 166). He writes in this passage as if 
he supposed (or desired his readers to suppose) that the institution 
of sacrifice was peculiar to Arabians and Egyptians, and that it 
was unknown to the Patriarchs. In page 411, Second Series, he 
seems to confine its meaning and import to that of opening an 
approach to God by a gift of the offerer—altogether ignoring its 
marked connexion with the expiation or forgiveness of sin. 
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part of an essay written to prove that the Scriptures, 
rightly understood, do not teach the propitiatory 
nature of Christ’s death. 

Another writer, far inferior in critical power, and 
so far more rash and intemperate, sets no bounds to 
his expressions of contempt :—“'The whole Sacrificial 
System to which they (the priests) administered, 
awakened, in the highest spirits of the Jewish Church 
itself, a feeling almost amounting to aversion. Its 
inferiority to the rest of the Mosaic Revelation is 
stated by the prophets in terms so strong as almost to 
reject it from the category of Divine ordinances at all. 
‘T spake not to your fathers, nor commanded them in 
the day that I brought them out of the land of Heypt, 
concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices’ (Jer. vil. 22). 
‘Sacrifice and burnt offering Thou didst not desire’ 
(Ps. xl. 6). ‘Was it to Me that ye offered sacrifices 
and burnt offermegs during the forty years in the wil- 
derness? I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or 
of lambs, or of he-goats’ (Isa.i. 11). ‘I hate and 
despise your feast days.’ ‘Though ye offer me burnt 
offermgs and your meat offerings, I will not accept 
them : neither will [regard the peace offerings of your 
fat beasts’ (Amos v. 21, 22). Leave as much room as 
we will for Oriental diction, grant that the expressions 
may have been sharpened by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time, still the contempt, the irony, 
the disgust, expressed at the very thought of the 
slaughtered victims, has a strength which must be 
of universal significance.” (Stanley’s* Jewish Church, 
Second Series, p. 424.) 

Now this contempt for what God Himself had estab- 
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lished exists only in the imagination of Rationalistic 
writers, for, as I shall show, the language of these very 
prophets respecting the sacrificial system is, in many 
instances, a formidable difficulty in the way of our 
applying to the times of the Messiah prophecies which, 
from other considerations, we are obliged to refer to 
such times—if, that is, we are to assign them any 
adequate significance. 

I mean this : the prophets describe in the far future 
the diffusion of a pure, acceptable, and universal wor- 
ship of God ; but this worship, which certainly did not 
prevail till the time of Christ, they describe in the 
language of that sacrificial system for which we are 
asked to believe that they entertained a profound 
contempt. 

First of all, let us notice the language of Isaiah. 

Speaking of Keypt, and apparently with reference to 
Gospel times, he says, “The Lord shall be known in. 
Heypt, and the Heyptians shall know the Lord in that 
day, and shall do sacrifice and oblation ; yea, they shall 
vow a vow unto the Lord, and perform it” (xix. 21). 
The whole context implies a general turning of the 
inhabitants of Heypt to God. 

Again, with evident reference to the Gospel future, 
“Ye shall have a song as in the night when an holy 
solemnity is kept” (xxx. 29). Again (xxxili. 20), 
“Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities ;” these 
solemnities being, without exception, accompanied with 
multitudes of sacrifices. 

Again, speaking of the sons of the stranger which, 
in later times, should jo themselves to the Lord, 
Isaiah describes their worship as sacrificial, “ Every 
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one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and 
taketh hold of My covenant ; even them will I bring 
to My holy mountain, and make them joyful in My 
house of prayer : their burnt offerings and their sacri- 
Sices shall be accepted on Mine altar ; for Mine house 
shall be called an house of prayer for all people” 
(Isa. lvi. 6, 7). Again, in a context which, if any does, 
refers to the glories of the Christian Church :—“ All 
the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee: they shall 
come up with acceptance on Mine altar” (1x. 7). 

Again, lamenting the desolation of the Temple—a 
temple whose only authorized worship was sacrifice 
and burnt offermg :—“Our holy and our beautiful 
house, where our fathers praised Thee, is burned with 
fire” (lxiv. 11). 

Turn we now to Jeremiah. Speaking of the resto- 
ration of the Jews to the favour of God, if they would 
keep His commandments, he prophesies: “ And they 
shall come from the cities of Judah... . bringing 
burnt offerings, and sacrifices, and meat offerings, and 
incense, and bringing sacrifices of praise unto the 
house of the Lord” (xvii. 26). 

Again, speaking particularly of the times of the 
king, “The branch of righteousness,’ he prophesies, 
“ David shall not want a man to sit upon the throne of 
Israel. Neither shall the priests, the Levites, want a 
man before Me to offer burnt offerings, and to kindle 
meat offerings, and to do sacrifice continually” (Jer. 
Xxxill. 18). Again (verse 20), “If ye can break My 
covenant of the day, and My covenant of the night, 
and that there should not be day and night in their 
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season, then may also My covenant be broken with 
David my servant, that he should not have a son to 
reign upon his throne, and with the Levites, the priests, 
My ministers.” 

There can hardly be a reasonable doubt but that this 
covenant with David is made good in the reign of the 
Messiah, inasmuch as for above 2,300 years there has 
been no reigning prince of the house of David, and yet 
during 1,800 years. of this time a descendant of David 
has exercised boundless power at the right hand of 
God (Luke 1. 32, 33); but the unchangeable covenant 
is also with “the Levites, the priests.” And yet sacri- 
fice, such as the Levitical, has passed away utterly 
from among the people of God. If this promise of 
God, then, be “‘ yea and amen in Christ,’ in some sense 
the Christian ministry must answer to the Levitical. 
What, however, I am now concerned to show 1s, that 
this prophet could hardly hold the sacrificial system in 
contempt, if he borrows figures from it to describe the 
service of the Messianic ministry which is to succeed it. 

The Lamentations of this prophet show anything 
rather than “irony” and “ disgust” for the Divine 
service which was then in abeyance. “The ways of 
Zion do mourn, because none come to the solemn feasts ; 
all her gates are desolate, her priests sigh, her virgins 
are afflicted, and she is in bitterness” (Lam. i. 4): 
‘The adversary hath spread out his hand upon all 
her pleasant things : for she hath seen that the heathen 
entered into her sanctuary, whom Thou didst command 
that they should not enter into Thy congregation” (10). 
“ And He hath violently taken away His tabernacle, as 
if it were of a garden: He hath destroyed His places of 
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assembly : the Lord hath caused the solemn feasts and 
sabbaths to be forgotten in Zion, and hath despised in 
the indignation of His anger the king and the priest.” 

Surely the loss of things so utterly contemptible in 
the eyes of the “highest spirits” need not have raised 
such a cry of wailing. 

And now we come to Ezekiel. What shall we say 
to a prophet who devotes the concluding and most 
considerable in length of his utterances to the publica- 
tion of a sort of Deutero-Leviticus, for such is the most 
fitting description of the last eight chapters of his roll 
of prophecies, in which he reveals as from the Lord 
of Hosts the plan of a house of sacrifices with all its 
accessories, down to the tables for the slaughter, and 
the hooks on which they hung the victims to slay 
them: and all this in the closest connexion with a 
vision of “living waters” flowing out of this sacrificial 
sanctuary—healing all that they touched—giving hfe 
to all that they came near? 

No matter what be the explanation of this vision, it 
effectually disposes of the trash about the prophetical 
contempt for the sacrificial system. 

Difficult beyond measure it is, because the strictly 
Levitical is so indissolubly connected with what seems 
the undoubtedly Evangelical. It seems to project all 
the details of a bygone carnal worship into purely 
Gospel times; but its difficulty is wholly on the side of 
regard for the Levitical system, not on the side of 
contempt for it.* ; 


* Dr. Stanley asserts that the doctrine of substitution in any 
form is unknown in the teaching of Ezekiel. We must charitably 
suppose that when he wrote this he could not have read the Book 
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_ In Daniel’s vision of the ram and he goat some great 
enemy of God and His people consummates his wick- 
edness by taking away the “daily sacrifice,” and a 
host was given him against the “daily sacrifice by 
reason of transgression” (viii. 11, 12). The greatest 
sion of the imdignation of God against His ancient 
people is, that ‘in the midst of the week He shall 
cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease ” (x1. 31). 

Hosea also represents God Himself as inflicting the 
highest punishment on His people when He says, “ I 
also will cause all her mirth to cease, her feast days, 
her new moons, her sabbaths, and all her solemn feasts” 
(ii. 11). 

Similarly Joel: “The meat offering and the drmk 
offering is cut off from the house of the Lord.” ‘“ Who 
knoweth if He will return, and repent, and leave a 
blessing behind Him, even a meat offering and a drink 
offering unto the Lord our God?” “ Let the priests, 
the ministers of the Lord, weep between the porch and 
the altar” (Joel i. 9; in. 14, 17). 

The prophet Haggai seems to have been sent by God 
for the sole purpose of encouraging the Jews to rebuild 
the 'Temple—the one home of His sacrificial worship. 

The prophecy of Zechariah is full of imagery bor- 
rowed from the Jewish Levitical and sacrificial system ; 
as, for instance, the vision of the clothing of Joshua | 


of this prophet through, otherwise he would have found (xlv.2Eay: 
“One lamb out of the flock out of two hundred, out of the fat 
pastures of Israel for a meat offering, and for a burnt offering, and 
for peace offerings, to make reconciliation for them, saith the Lord 
God.” Again (verse 17): ‘‘ He shall prepare the sin offering, and 
the burnt offering, and the peace offerings, to make reconciliation 
for the house of Israel.” 


R ' 
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the high priest, and that of the golden candlestick, 
expressly given to encourage Zerubbabel in the re- 
building of the Temple. 

In the last chapter this imagery is used in describing 
the universal diffusion of the true worship of God in 
the latter days: “It shall come to pass that every one 
that is left of all the nations which come against Jeru- 
salem shall even go up from year‘ to year to worship 
the King the Lord of Hosts, and to keep the feast of 
tabernacles.” | 

The closing words of this prophet are: “ In that 
day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, 
‘ HOLINESS UNTO THE LorD;’ and the pots in the 
Lord’s house shall be like the bowls before the altar. 
Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be 
holiness to the Lord of Hosts; and all they that sacri- 
fice shall come and take of them, and seethe therein : 
and in that day there shall be no more the Canaanite 
in the house of the Lord of Hosts.” 

Lastly, Malachi, in closing the prophetic role, de- 
nounces the priests for their short-comings ; speaks of 
their sin in despising the very offerings it was their 
duty to present to God (. 6, 7, 8); foretells the 
universal diffusion of a pure worship in the same 
sacrificial terms as his predecessors had done (. 11) ; 
upbraids the people for having robbed God in with- 
holding offerings, as well as tithes; and predicts that 
the Messenger of the Covenant, when He comes, would 
‘ purify the sons of Levi, that they may offer to the 
Lord an offering in righteousness.” 

So that this contempt, on the part of the prophets, 
for the Mosaic ritual has no existence except in the 
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imagination of Rationalistic writers, and, as we are 
obliged to hope, can only exist there because they 
have neglected to read carefully the writings of these 
prophets for whom they profess to speak. So far from 
exhibiting contempt for the Levitical sacrifices, they 
(I think invariably) represent the pure worship of 
the Messianic future as consisting of sacrifice; so 
that their prophecies respecting the religion of the 
Messianic times are the stronghold of those who apply 
sacrificial language to the Eucharistic service of the 
Church. 

And indeed it would have been most strange, most 
unaccountable, if these prophets had shown this con- 
tempt, seeing that He, to Whom they all bare witness, 
manifested, both by word and deed, the utmost rever- 
ence for this system, though His own death was to 
supersede it by fulfilling it. 

Though without sin Himself, He yet submitted to 
receive its initiatory rite; a rite which betokened the 
mortification of those sinful lusts in which He had no 
share—a rite which made all its recipients debtors to 
keep the whole law. 

He attended the solemn feasts—the chief feature 
of which was not instruction, or prophecy, but sacri- 
fice; and He did this at the risk of His life. 

His first recorded words respecting -the “ law” 
are, “ Verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled ;” the “law,” m His 
time, being the five books of Moses, in the same 
order, and almost word for word the same, as they are 
in our copies of the Scriptures: 

R 2 
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All Christians have agreed in considering the “Sermon 
on the Mount” as designed for the spiritual guidance 
of us who live under the Gospel. All Christians are 
taught by it the use of the Lord’s Prayer. Now, if 
this be so, we have the material centre of the sacri- 
ficial system assumed to be the centre of Christian 
ritual. “ If thou bring thy gift to the atTaR,” “ leave 
there thy gift before the ALTAR.” 

I desire to draw no inference from this, bearmg on 
“ Ritual” or “Sacramental” Worship. I merely cite 
it for the purpose of showing how little our Lord 


X95 


must have shared this “ contempt,” “irony,” and 
“ disoust,” which we are told that the “higher spirits.” 
felt for the Levitical sacrifices, 

Again, when our Lord had perfectly cleansed the 
lepers, He yet remitted them to the priests, and bade 
them offer that which Moses commanded (Luke v. 14). 
These offerings, thus commanded, are contained in 
Leviticus xiv., and are there to be found amongst a 
host of other rites and ceremonies, of precisely the 
same kind; all involving the sacrificial shedding of 
blood. 

_ Again, our Lord asserted a sort of sanctifying 
power as pertaining to the very altar (Matt. xxii. 19.) 
“ Whether is greater,” He asks, “the gift, or the altar 
which sanctifieth the gift?” Here our Lord sepa- 
rates between the partly Divine in the system as 
then administered, and the human alloy which cor- 
rupted it. The Pharisees had laid down various 
degrees of sanctity in oaths. Our Lord brushes all 
this away, by showing its folly, in that they put that 
which was hallowed above that which hallowed it. 
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The hallowing thing was the altar; not, of course, the 
mere dead brass or wood of it, but the God-ordained 
worship which was so intimately connected with it. 

Again, our Lord cleansed the Temple, and, by so 
doing, vindicated its exceeding sanctity against its own 
professed guardians ; just as the prophets, in former 
ages, upheld the Divine authority of the Levitical 
system against those who profaned it. It was the one 
home of the sacrificial worship, the one spot identified 
with the whole Levitical Ritual. In it was concen- 
trated all which we are told inspired “loathing” and 
“disoust,” and yet He calls it “His Father's house.” 
He asserts that God dwelt there : He would not even 
suffer men to carry a vessel through it (Mark xi. 16). 

On this occasion He seems to have manifested a 
warmth and energy which astonished His disciples, so 
that afterwards they applied to it the words, “ The zeal 
of Thine house hath eaten me up.” : 

So that nothing can be more untrue than the 
remark, that “ His relation to the laws of Moses was 
one of neutrality ” (Jowitt, On Romans, p. 558). 

But it may be rejoined, ‘ Does not Isaiah show 
contempt, when he asks, in God’s name, ‘'To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto Me ? 
I am full of the burnt offermgs of rams and the fat of 
fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, 
or of lambs, or he goats. Bring no more vain oblations ; 
incense is an abomination unto Me; the new moons 
and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.’ 
Is there no contempt of sacrifice shown here?”  Cer- 
tainly not. There is profound contempt for those who 
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would compound for sin by sacrifice, but for nothing 
else. There is one allusion in this passage which will 
set this matter at rest; for let the reader observe, that 
the alleged terms of contempt are not merely applied 
to the burnt offerings of rams, and to the fat of fed 
beasts, but to the “sabbaths.” Now, no prophet of — 
God can be supposed to throw contempt on an insti- 
tution to which such promises are attached as, “ Every 
one that keepeth the sabbath from polluting it, and — 
taketh hold of My covenant, even them will I bring 
to My holy mountain, and make them joyful in My 
house of prayer.” 

The reference to the sabbath in such a context de- 
termines, beyond all contradiction, the sense in which 
this and every other such passage must be understood 
(which sense, moreover, is the one in which they have 
always been understood by those who have the least 
care for vindicating the consistency of Scripture), not 
as implying a rationalistic contempt for ordinances of 
God binding upon His people till they were fulfilled 
in the sacrifice of Christ; but on the common-sense 
view that ordinances turned by the worshippers into 
the service of sin, were, beyond measure, distasteful 
to a Holy God. There was something akin to blas- 
phemy, in a man continuing in sin, and bringing, by 
way of compounding for it, a sacrifice, the acceptance 
of which, on God’s part, was meaningless, except as 
setting forth that He was not yet reconciled to sinners, 
and the offering of which, on man’s part, was equally 
meaningless, except as an acted confession that his 
own sin required expiation by the shedding of his 
blood. 
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A spiritual Holy God could not actually or physi- 
cally take delight in the blood of rams, though He had 
given that blood for purposes of expiation; but the 
man who brought his bullock or ram as a sort of 
douceur for his continuance in what God hated, treated 
God as if He ate bull's flesh, and drank the blood of 
goats.* So God answered the man according to his 
folly. 

And now, with respect to the assumed antagonism 
between the prophet and the priest. 

Dr. Stanley has recourse to the most childish com- 
parisons in order to exalt the one and depress the other. 
His words are: “It will be seen that, in point of 
religious importance, the Levitical priesthood was 
inferior, not only to the prophetic office which stood 
in direct antagonism, but to the law-giver, the King, 
and the Psalmist. Moses was incomparably superior 
to Aaron, David to Abiathar, Solomon to Zadok.” 

Very remarkable this direct antagonism, seeing that 
the whole Levitical system was, humanly speaking, the 
production of a prophet—Moses ; z.e. God ordained it 
through a prophet, not through a priest.t 

Again, when the sons of Eh abused their sacred 
trust, God sent a prophet to denounce their sin, on the 
oround that the institutions they degraded were His, 
not theirs. ‘‘ Did I choose him out of all the tribes of 


* He in no sense connected his sacrifice with his own sin on 
the one hand or God’s holiness on the other. 

+ Dr. Colenso, whilst denying that it was the production of 
Moses, conceives it to have been mainly the invention of Samuel, 
another prophet. Deuteronomy he conceives to have been forged 
by Jeremiah, another prophet. 
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Israel to be My priest, to offer upon Mine altar... .. 
Wherefore kick ye at My sacrifice, which I have com- 
manded in My habitation ?” 

Again, when the young Samuel was commissioned 
to pronounce the irreversible decree against the house 
of Eli, it was in words which plamly showed that 
forgiveness of sins in some sort depended on these 
abused ministrations. “I have sworn unto the house 
of Eli, that the iniquity of Elis house shall not. be 
purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever.” 

Every stray fact which can throw discredit on the 
priestly function is ‘raked up, and brought into promi-- 
nence, from the crime of Hophni to the vagrancy of the 
Levite on Mount Ephraim (Judges xix.) Whereas 
the denunciations by the prophets themselves, of those 
of their so-called “ order” who upheld idolatry and 
vice, are slurred over.* 

It seems childish to institute any comparison between 


* The following are instances :—“ The prophet that teacheth lies, 
he is the tail” (Isaiah ix. 15). ‘The Lord hath poured on you 
the spirit of deep slumber, and hath closed your eyes, the prophets 
and your rulers” (xxix. 10). “ The prophets prophesied by Baal, 
and walked after things that do not profit” (Jer. i. 8). The pro- 
phets have ‘‘ become wind” (v.13). “The prophets prophesy lies 
in My name: I sent them not, neither have I commanded them, 
neither spake unto them: they prophesy unto you a false vision 
and divination” (xiv. 14). ‘ Both prophet and priest are profane.” 
‘“‘T have seen folly in the prophets of Samaria.” <“ From the 
prophets of Jerusalem is profaneness gone forth into all the land” 
(xt alla S ) 4 

“Woe unto the foolish prophets ! O Israel, thy prophets are like 
the foxes of the desert.” ‘My hand shall be upon the prophets 
that see vanity. There is a conspiracy of her prophets in the midst 
thereof.” “Her prophets have daubed them with untempered 
mortar.” (Ezekiel xiii. 3, 4, 9.) 
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prophets and sacrificing priests. If the prophets were the 
exponents of the righteous will of God, and the priests 
were the mere manipulators of a system of routine, 
meaningless in its whole conception, and disgusting in 
its details, adopted by God, for no assignable reason, 
from the superstitions of Arabs and Egyptians,* then 
there cannot be a moment's hesitation about the 
matter; but if it be in the least degree possible that 
the priests were God’s ministers, to show forth, till He 
came (no matter how vaguely), the Death of the Son 
of God, then I do not envy the frame of mind of that 
man who can pit the one against the other. 

[ have nothing to do with settling the comparative 
value of two of God’s institutions ; my task, at present, 
is simply to combat the notion that the Levitical 
ordinances were so little Divine in their origin, and 
so worthless and contemptible in the eyes of the special 
messengers of God, that we are not warranted in con- 
sidering them as typical of the One Sacrifice for sin. 

One word in conclusion. Was there nothing de- 
grading in a worship which admits of being caricatured 
in such words as, “The arrangements of the Temple 
were, as has been truly said, not those of a cathedral or 
a church, but of a vast slaughter-house, combined with 
a banqueting-hall. Droves of oxen, sheep, and goats 
crowded the courts. Here were the rings to which 


* Dr. Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church (First Series, p. 166). 
The Dean in this passage seems to regard the sacrificial system as a 
mere indulgence to the superstitious feelings of the Israelites, and 
to their passion for adopting the idolatrous rites of their neighbours, 
Reading it, one would suppose that Abel, or Noah, or Abraham had 
never heard of such a way of worshipping God. 
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they were fastened. There was the huge altar, tower- 
ing above the people, on which the carcases were laid 
to be roasted. Underneath was the drain to carry off 
the streams of blood. Close by was the apparatus for 
skinning and fleecing.” 

Was there nothing “‘ degrading” in such worship as 
this? Certainly ; but to whom did the degradation 
attach ? Not to the prophet, who under God instituted 
the system, and upheld its Divine obligation—not to the 
priest who administered it—not to the greatest, wisest 
prophet-kings who provided for its due celebration ; 
but to the human nature for which God ordained 
a mode of access which He, saw to be fitting, and 
in harmony with its altered relations to Himself. 

It was a system ordained by God for those who, 
though children, were yet sinners—enemies to God by 
wicked works. 

It shadowed forth humbling and terrible realities. 
It typified alienation from God, exclusion from His 
presence, blood-shedding, and death, as the due of 
sinners because of sin. 

Dean Stanley remarks, “The slaughter of mere 
dumb animals may seem to us a STRANGE mode of 
approaching the Divine Presence.” Certainly: but this 
strange mode of approach may have its vindication in 
the strange state of those for whom it wag provided. 
Bishop Butler, in vindicating the Mediatorial scheme, 
remarks, that it “supposes mankind to be in a STRANGE 
state ;’ and he goes on further, to prove that any one 
who could use his .eyes aright hag little reason to 
object against the Scripture account that this stRANGE 
state is a “ state of degradation.” 
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But, after all, what worship did the Jew offer, more 
strange {to the natural man] than the Christian offers 
now ? 

The Jew, taught by God, pleaded with his Maker 
by blood: the blood of a lamb slain there and then. 

The Christian taught by God pleads with his Maker 
by blood-—the blood of One Who died the death of 
a slave, in a remote part of the world eighteen cen- 
turies ago. 

‘““We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants, whom 
Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood.” 

Not only does the Christian plead this blood, but 
implores God to wash him in it, and this as a conse- 
quence of his spiritually and faithfully drinking it. 

“Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, so to... . 
drink His blood, that .. . . our souls may be washed 
through His most precious blood.” 

And this because it was sacrificially shed, for, in the 
most solemn of all prayers, which immediately succeeds 
this, the celebrant invokes God in such words as: 
“Our Heavenly Father, who, of Thy tender mercy, 
didst give Thine only Son to suffer death upon the 
cross for our redemption; who made there (by His 
one oblation of Himself once offered) a full, perfect, 
and sufficient Sacrifice, Oblation, and Satisfaction, for 
the sins of the whole world.” All known liturgies 
are alike in containing pleadings such as these. 

Even they who have discarded the use of liturgies, 
still offer up hymns, in which the blood of Christ is 
pleaded with clearness, frequency, and fervour. 

Now, suppose for a moment that the inhabitant of 
another world, a member of an unfallen race, were to 
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come to this world, and to be told the nature of the 
worship which those whom God Himself had in- 
structed, had always offered to Him: which would 
surprise him most, to be told that, till a certain time 
in the world’s history, men pleaded with God by 
actually shedding the blood of some sinless creature ; 
or that, after that particular time, they who assumed 
to offer a more reasonable service should yet, in their 
highest worship, evermore make mention of the blood 
of a Crucified Man ? 

And not only that they should verbally mention it, 
but show forth the Death in which His blood was shed 
by the use of sacramental signs, which all agree to 
associate, more or less intimately, with a “ thing sig- 
nified ”—which “thing signified” is the Body and 
Blood of the Crucified Man. 

Which would he think most strange ? 

The approach through the blood of a dumb creature, 
or the approach through the Blood of One slain as an 
evil-doer? And if God had taught this inhabitant of 
another world to worship Him in a different way—to 
offer to Him, for instance, mere words of acknowledg- 
ment for blessings received, what must be his surmise 
respecting the religious service of this our earth but 
this,—that God had adapted the worship to the state of 
the worshippers—that there was a something between 
them and God which necessitated such a mode of 
access 
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Note on Dr. BusHNnetL’s Work on “THE VICARIOUS 
SACRIFICE,” 


Since writing the foregoing remarks on the Atonement of our 
Blessed Lord, I have had my attention directed, by a review in 
the Guardian newspaper, to Dr. Bushnell’s work on “ Vicarious 
Sacrifice.” If I say that the book utterly fails to throw any light 
on the great central mystery, which is, the Redemption or Pro- 
pitiation wrought in the sight of God Himself by the actual death 
of the God-man, I am not to be supposed to ignore the fact that 
the book is a very important contribution to the discussion of the 
subject. It seems to me to be written from a thoroughly believing 
point of view, which is, indeed, a great matter, and one which 
cannot be estimated too highly in one whose view is, after all, the 
same, in substance, as that of Socinus and the Rationalists. 

The idea of the writer seems to be, that the atonement or recon- 
ciliation, or satisfaction, or propitiation, or redemption, must, after 
all, be resolved into the moral attraction of the cross in drawing 
our souls to God; but then there is this fundamental difference 
between Dr. Bushnell’s Treatise and Professor Jowett’s Essay,—that 
whilst Professor Jowett regards the death of Christ as morally 
attractive under its strictly human aspect, as the fulfilment and 
consummation of His life, looked at, as far as I can see, solely on 
its human side, Dr. Bushnell, on the contrary, regards the Life 
and Death as the Life and Death of God Incarnate, and so, in his 
view, the Redemption consists in the moral attraction—the knitting 
of our souls to God by the view of God Himself stooping to come 
amongst us, bearing all the hardness of our lot, and even coming 
into close contact with our sins, though, of course, in the way of 
sympathy with our struggling better nature only. 

According to Dr. Bushnell, “ Christ, in what is called His 
vicarious sacrifice, simply engages, at the expense of great suffering, 
and even of death itself, to bring us out of our sins themselves, 
and so out of their penalties, being Himself profoundly identified 
with us in our fallen state, and burdened in feeling (The Italics are 
my own) with our evils (page 7). Again (page 11), “ The bearing 
of our sins does mean, that Christ bore them on His feeling, became 
inserted into their bad lot by His sympathy as a friend, yielded 
up Himself and His life, even, to an effort of restoring mercy ; in a 
word, that He bore our sins in just the same sense that He bore our 
sicknesses.” 

Again: “ It [His Vicarious Sacrifice] belongs, we have. already 
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seen, not to His office, but to His character; that is, to His love, 
which is the spring of His character, the same which is the root of 
all goodness in all good beings, drawing them, as good, to such as 
are evil, and putting them in a way of tender self-identification, 
that virtually assumes and bears the bad and shameful lot it com- 
passionates.” (Page 83.) 

In accordance with this he uses the illustration (page 11) of a 
‘‘ friend that is real and true, taking all the sufferings, losses, wrongs, 
indignities of a friend on his own feeling, and will sometimes suffer 
even more for him than he does for himself.” He lays it down 
as a first truth, that because God is love, that love of God must 
show itself in sacrifice, for there can be no love without self- 
sacrifice. Because, then, Christ is God’s express image, He sets 
forth the self-sacrificing love which is inherent in the Deity. 

“ What then,” he asks, “ was Christ in His vicarious feeling and 
sacrifice, what in His Gethsemane, but a revelation in time, of — 
just that love which had been struggling always in God’s bosom, 
watching wearily for the world, and with inward groanings unheard 
by mortal ears?” (Page 32.) 

Redemption, then, according to Dr. Bushnell Gf I do not 
utterly misunderstand him), is solely a work of Christ in us, ex- 
cited by the view of the sympathizing love with which God suffered 
with us rather than for us. The satisfaction of Christ has, according 
to him, no objective reality. It is wholly subjective. 

He is careful to impress this upon his readers. Thus he writes: 
‘“‘'The one, comprehensive, all-inclusive aim, that draws Him on, 
is the change He will operate in the spiritual habit and future 
well-being of souls. In this fact it is, and only in this, that He 
becomes a Redeemer. He is here in vicarious sacrifice, not for 
something else, but for this” (page 109). Again (page 111): 
“‘ We see Him entered so deeply into our lot, that we are softened 
and drawn by Him, and even begin to want Him entered more 
deeply, that we may feel Him more constrainingly.” Again 
(page 117): “It is not the satisfaction of our debt, but it is 
the noble sympathy in which He draws Himself to us.” Again 
(page 126): “ In Christ, accordingly, we find this higher power so 
magnified—a power that we may call the moral power of God. 
And the representation is, that Christ, by His Incarnate Life and 
Passion, becomes that higher kind of power—executing in that 
manner, or by virtue of that kind of power, the internal new 
creation.” And at last he scruples not to say, that “ Christ, doing 
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all for moral effect, did actually bear, as we have fully shown, the 
corporate curse and penal disorder of the world, in a way of 
renewing it” (page 411). Lastly (page 412) : “ Christ is here in 
the world to be a power on character—to cleanse, to wash, to 
purify, to regenerate, new create, make free, invest in the righteous- 
ness of God, the guilty souls of mankind. Beyond that nothing 
plainly is wanted, and therefore there is nothing to be found.” 

In examining this position, I must refer the reader to what 
I have written (page 171), that the meaning and results of the 
death of Christ are a matter of pure Revelation. 

It seems to me that the more we realize His eternal Godhead 
and consequent Divine Relationship to His Father, the more unre- 
servedly must we submit to the teachings of Scripture on this 
subject. 

I shall, consequently, not follow Dr. Bushnell into his interesting, 
but, at times, somewhat irrelevant digressions, but simply test his 
view by Scripture. 

According to his view, Christ atones or reconciles as much by 
His Life as by His Death. Whereas, as I have shown abundantly 
(page 225), Christ implies that His Death will have an effect, for 
man’s ransom, over and above the power of His Life. 

Now, it appears to me, that the argument which Dr. Bushnell 
utterly fails to meet is this—that the prophets which went before 
Christ—that Christ Himself, and His servants who spake His word, 
all agree in asserting, in a great variety of ways, that the death of 
Christ produced an effect, either on the Divine mind, or on the 
relations of God to sinners, antecedent to all moral effects of it 
whatsoever. 

What are the facts of the case? Simply these. Up to a certain 
day—-we may almost say, moment—in the world’s history, all 
mankind were divided into Jews and Gentiles ; the former, a small 
people, inhabiting a country about the size of Wales—the latter, all 
the rest of the world. 

To the former, the Jews, God had ‘given His law as a revelation 
of His will, and also a way of remission and access to Himself. To 
the latter, God had given no certain light of revelation: certainly, 
no written promises of any sort. They were “ without.” 

Now, however much we may dislike the idea of all this, and 
seek to soften it, it is a fact. God, we trust, raised up many 
teachers, among those to whom He sent no direct message. We 
may even say with a great dogmatist, that “ He is with the 
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heathen dramatist in his denunciations of injustice and tyranny, 
and his auguries of Divine vengeance upon crime.” But not one 
of these teachers could say what the least prophet of the chosen 
people could say——“ Thus saith the Lord ;” not one word had they 
of forgiveness, or regeneration, or renewal. 

Let us return again to the chosen people. They were brought, in 
a sense, “nigh,” it is true. Their God-ordained law had in it 
certain rites having to do with remission of sins ; but, in the first 
place, no one single servant of God had any authority to proclaim 
this law and its sanctions to the Gentiles; and, in the second place, 
the whole ritual system, which had to do with remission, was so 
contrived as to witness to its own inefficiency, and, above all, to 
the exclusion from the innermost Presence, of those to whom it 
was given. 

This dispensation of absolute exclusion for the ninety-and-nine, 
and of virtual or comparative exclusion for the one-hundredth, 
continued in force till a certain moment: the moment when the 
Son of God expired. 

From that moment dates the most marked change. An outward 
visible sign of this change was given in the rending of the veil— 
the most pregnant sign that could be given to the Jew of an altered 
state of things. For it was, in his eyes, the destruction of what 
must have been a perpetual sign of exclusion from the innermost 
Presence of God. 

Before the moment when Christ expired there was a thick veil 
between God and those in covenant with Him, and from that 
moment there was none. 

Moreover, the first words from the Saviour which fell on the ears 
of His assembled Church (John xx. 23) were words of such exceed- 
ing profusion of forgiveness, that vast numbers of pious Christians 
in these latter days refuse to realize them. 

Immediately upon this, and in close connexion with the Death, 
follows a commission to break down all barriers whatsoever by pro- 
claiming Baptism to all nations: Baptism being the Sacrament of 
Remission through the Blood of Christ. 

Such was the change wrought by this one Death. . 

Realize, for a moment, that neither to Abraham, nor to Moses, 
nor to David, nor to Isaiah, was a commission given to convert one 
heathen, whilst to the twelve an unlimited commission immediately 
consequent upon the death of the Saviour, was given to subdue 
all nations to the obedience of faith. 
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And this change in God’s dealings is assumed as the basis of all 
operations for the spread of the Gospel by all its preachers—their 
every allusion to redemption implying its objective character in the 
death of the Crucified. Every one assuming that in the article of 
death the Lord laid on Christ the iniquity of us all—that Christ 
made peace through the blood of His cross—that He was the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, &c. 

Here is the mystery. How did such a change take place? How 
was it that the death of Christ so altered the current of God’s 
direct dealings with man, to all appearance rendering that possible 
which was before impossible ? 

The mind cannot possibly rest in the (so-called) moral view, no 
matter how high it is pitched, for the moral view makes Christ die 
for the one avowed purpose of producing an effect by the spectacle 
of His sufferings and death. 

Now we hardly like to allow the thought that the Saviour 
should die for a scenic purpose to cross our minds. It seems at 
once and for ever to make “the greatest moral act ever done in this 
world” unreal, and so to deprive it of all moral effect. According 
to this view His death is not only deprived of that present instant 
atoning reality which the Scriptures ascribe to it, but His agony at 
the prospect of it becomes unaccountable. He sweat drops of blood 
at the prospect of three hours of suffering—cruel, it is true, unde- 
served, unpitied almost (though His mother and St. John stood at 
the foot of the cross) ; still many, many of His race have endured 
more protracted agony—many have suffered unjustly—many have 
suffered alone and unfriended. 

And He was conscious too that His sufferings would be speedily 
crowned by His Resurrection, and His Resurrection by His assump- 
tion of unbounded glory and power on God’s throne. 

A death undergone to produce a “ moral effect” would not have 
wrung a bloody sweat from the Son of God. Ifthe agony were real 
it must have been because the death itself was intensely abhorrent 
to the whole nature of Him who submitted to it. Not that its 
outward form was so, but because it must have been to the Divine 
Sufferer some mysterious nearness of the accumulated power of sin 
—some mysterious piling upon Him of the whole crushing burden 
—gsome mysterious exhausting in His person of the concentrated 
venom. “He was in that hour associating Himself with the sin of 
the world, the sin of the nature which He owned as His own, 
identifying Himself with it in some true appropriation of it to 
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Himself, as though it were His own, and with death in its relation — 
to sin, and the wrath of God as its final doom. ‘The agony was an 
accepting in Himself all that sin could do, all that sin demanded, as 
though He were Himself the sinner, even as He was the abandoned 
prey of sinners. Our Lord could not feign or imagine Himself to 
be what He was not, but in a great reality He appropriated to 
Himself, and accepted the full consciousness of man’s sin in its 
manifold forms and developments, and in its terrible judgments to 
be inflicted on Him by the hands of His creatures.” (Carter, On 
the Passion.) . 

If we take into account, as we are bound to do, the Divinity of 
the Sufferer, then His agony is unaccountable, except on the hypo- 
thesis that His Divine Personality came (by means of its ineffable 
junction with the human nature) for some short time, in which 
moments might be eternal ages, into some mysterious relation or 
nearness to sin, evil, and death. The agony was thus the revulsion 
of the Divine Person from the thought ef this short, but horrible, 
nearness, acting on that body in which the Deity dwelt in fulness. 

It is impossible to get rid of the fact that there was some intense 
objective reality of atonement in the transaction on the cross. 

Dr. Bushnell himself tacitly confesses it by more than once 
speaking of Christ as the “Sponsor” of the race. 

Professor Jowett speaks of “a mystery in the life and death of 
Christ,” “of more than human speech can tell,” being connected 
with the death of Christ, of its being “‘a death which more than His 
life is singular(!!) and mysterious, in which, nevertheless, we are 
all partakers.” 

There is another vast difference between the American and the 
English upholders of the (so-called) moral view of the Atonement 
which requires to be fully exhibited, as it has a most important 
bearing, not only on the whole question, but on the way in which 
it must be so stated that man can apprehend it. 

Professor Jowett and Dr. Bushnell are at direct issue on the 
view they respectively take of the Old Law Sacrifices, in their 
relation to the death of Christ. | 

Professor Jowett writes of them as if he believed them to be an 
unhealthy excrescence on the Mosaic system. Indeed, from his 
point of view, it seems very hard to vindicate the consistency of 
Almighty God in permitting for the temporary use of His people 
rites which excited “loathing” and “disgust” in the “highest 
spirits” amongst His messengers, and which undoubtedly (from the 
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moral point of view) led His Church into most serious misconcep- 

tion of the nature and intent of ‘the greatest moral act ever done.” 

Dr. Bushnell, on the contrary, upholds most strongly “the fact of 

some important, divinely appointed relationship between those, 
sacrifices of the old religion, and the grand final Sacrifice of Christ 

in the new ” (p. 385). 

He seems to consider the heathen sacrifices as a ‘“ standing con- 
fession of guilt and apostasy from God,” and that the institution 
was “about as nearly universal as dress, or food, or society” — 
(p. 385). | 

His idea of the purpose of God in ordaining the Jewish Sacrifices 
is thus expressed :—“‘ Being in vicarious sacrifice Himself, He pre- 
pares them [the Jews] to the very patterns of the heavenly things 
in Himself, and gets them configured to the everlasting Sacrifice, 
afterwards to be revealed in His Son. For there is a correspon- 
dence here, in all these rites, in which for a time the souls of 
men are to be trained, are so related to Christ, and are so prepared 
to be, that when He is offered, once for all, their idea is fulfilled ; 
whereupon the outward names they generate are to rise into spiritual 
word-figures, for the sufficient expression of His otherwise trans- 
cendent, inexpressible grace. Sacrifices, then, are not the. mere 
spontaneous contrivances of men, but the contrivances of men whose 
contrivings are impelled, and guided, and fashioned by God—just as 
truly appointed by God as if they were ordered by some vocal 
utterance from heaven. They relate, in fact, to all God’s future in 
the kingdom of His Son, and are as truly necessary, it may be, to 
that future as the Incarnation itself” (pp. 387, 388). 

A little after this, he disposes very successfully of the objections 
made to the typical intent of the Jewish Sacrifices, from the fact 
that we have no direct assertion that they were understood as typical 
by the worshippers. ‘‘They are certainly,” he writes, “types, 
shadows, when looked back upon by us, of good things that were to 
come ; but it does not follow that they were either types, or shadows, 
or anything but simple facts of knowledge and practical observances, 
to the people who were in them” (p. 390). Again (next page)— 
“Tt is very true that the ancient Sacrifices were, and were given to 
be, types of the higher Sacrifice of Christ. Not, however, in the 
sense that they were such to the worshippers in them, but in that 
common, widely-general, always rational sense, that all physical 
objects and relations, taken up as roots of language, are types, and 
are designed to be, of the spiritual meanings to be figured by them, 
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or built into spiritual words upon them. . . . There were no types 
in nature, out of which, as roots, the words could grow, that would 
signify a matter so entirely supernatural as the gracious work and 
‘the incarnate mystery of Christ. The only way, therefore, to get 
a language for Him at all was to prepare it artificially ; and the 
ancient ritual of sacrifice appears to have been appointed partly 
for this purpose. It had other uses for the men that were in it, 
but the analogical relation between it and the supernatural grace of 
Christ, hereafter to be represented in the terms it is preparing, is 
one that reveals a positive contrivance. We discover in it, both 
the strictly Divine origin of the sacrifices, and, that they were 
appointed, quite as much for the ulterior, higher uses to be made of 
them (which no man could even conceive for ages to come), as 
for the particular immediate benefit of the worshippers in them ” 
(pp. 891, 392). Again, in answer to the questions, “ What, in posi- 
tive reality, were they ? wherein lay their use and value?” “They 
. were appointed, I answer, to be the liturgy of their religion ; or, 
more exactly, of their guilt and repentance before God as a recon- 
ciling God—not a verbal liturgy, but a transactional, having its 
power and value, not in anything said, taught, reasoned, but in 
what is done by the worshipper, and before, and for him, in the 
transaction of the rite” (p. 396). 

Again, he explains the idea of this “ Liturgy ” so far as it was 
apprehended by the worshippers. “Considered as in reference to 
the capacities of the worshippers, and also to results of repentance 
for sin and newness of life, it displays a wisdom really divine. It 
begins at a point or base note of action, that, so far as I can recol- 
lect, is wholly unknown to the cwltws or the sacrifices of any heathen 
religion. Moving on results of purity, or purification from sin, 
it supposes impurity, and lays this down as a fundamental figure, 
in what may be called the footing of ceremonial uncleanness.... 
Every priest is unclean till he is cleansed ; every place till it is 
hallowed. On the great day of Atonement everybody is unclean, 
and the general mass of the people go up thus every year to Jeru- 
salem in caravans, at the greatest inconvenience, and with much 
expense, to be cleansed of their defilement by sacrifice ” (p. 397). 

And his conclusion on the whole is, “ Here, accordingly, it was 
that God displayed His skill, in adjusting the forms of the altar, and 
all the solemn externalities of the ritual service. They were not 
only to be a liturgy for the time thus present, but they were to 
prepare new bases of words not existing in nature, and so a new 
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nomenclature of figures for the sacrifice of His Son. And it took 
even many centuries to get the figures ready, clothed with fit asso- 
ciations, wrought into fit impressions, woven into use, and finally 
almost into disuse, by the weary, unsatisfied feeling that is half- 
ready and longing for something beyond them—all this it required 
to get a language made that was at all competent to express the 
perfectly transcendental, supernatural, otherwise never-imagined or 
conceived fact of Divine suffering, and vicarious Sacrifice in God. 
Now the central figure in this new language for the cross is “ Sacri- 
fice,” a word as much more significant when applied to Christ, than 
when applied to the altar-ceremony, as the Lamb of God signifies 
more than a lamb. Other words and images come along in the 
same train, which also belong to the altar and the old transac- 
tional liturgy of the Temple, and Christ emerges on the world 
through them all, as by a kind of Epistle to the Hebrews, Himself 
the full discovered love and vicariously-burdened sorrow—the Cross 
that was hid in God’s nature even from eternal ages” (p. 404). 

Having thus established the relation of the Sacrifice to the death 
of Christ, the question occurs, Does not all this make utterly void 
Dr. Bushnell’s previous conclusion—that there is no objective reality 
in the atonement of Christ’s death, but that all atonement is in 
the subsequent reconciling moral effect of that death on particular 
souls ? 

‘ I think that it does. I have read very carefully the subsequent 
remarks of Dr. Bushnell (z.e. from about page 400 to the end) with 
the view of discovering how he guards his readers from drawing 
the one conclusion which his premises demand-—which is, that as 
there was an objective expiatory value in the sacrifices previous to 
any moral effect which they might have, so there must be in the 
One great Sacrifice. My conclusion is, that he is like a man who 
has built up what he has not strength enough to pull down. For 
nothing can be clearer than that the Jewish sacrifices had an expia- 
tory efficacy before they had any moral efficacy, if, indeed, the 
‘ circumstantials of the sacrifices ever had, or were intended to have, 
a moral effect. For we must carefully distinguish between the 
moral disposition previously required in the sacrificer, such as 
obedience to God in bringing the sacritice, and submission to God 
in the reverential use of the ritual observances (and, it may be, some 
degree of repentance or faith), and also the consequent moral effects 
in a certain peace with God, and some sense of the removal of sin, 
which may have been occasioned by the reflection that all had been 
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done according to God’s will. We must, I say, carefully dis- 
tinguish these “moral adjuncts” from the “moral effect” of the 
actual sacrifice, per se. 

If the Jewish Sacrifices produced their atonement or propitiation 
by “ moral effects,” analogous to what we are asked to believe is 
the only propitiatory effect of the death of Christ, then that ‘“ moral 
effect’ must have been brought about by some sympathy on the part 
of the offerer with the pain and death of the victim ; for in some 
way of that sort the sight of the sufferings of Christ are supposed 
to atone our souls. ; 

But Dr. Bushnell admirably disposes of the idea of any such 
thing being the effect of these sacrifices. “‘ Such representations of 
what is called atonement by sacrifice . . . suppose a tenderness of 
feeling as regards the death and suffering of animals, which the 
people had as little of as any pastoral people must, that is, very nearly 
none at all. They lived, every day of their lives, on the animals 
killed in the morning at the tent door. Every woman, every child 
looked on at the butchering, and grew up in the most familiar habit 
of seeing life taken; nor was anything more common than for 
women, or even for quite young children, to kill and dress a lamb 
or a kid with their own hands. And yet their sacrifice of atone- 
ment, it is conceived, is going to have its effect by the impression 
of death and dying pain it wakens in their tender sensibilities ! 
The fictitiousness of such conceptions is quite too evident” (pp. 
394, 395). 

The reader also cannot fail to perceive how this little bit of 
common sense effectually disposes of “the contempt, the irony, the 
disgust at the very thought of the slaughtered victims,” which the 
Dean of Westminster attributes to the Jewish prophets; but this 
by the way. 

What then is Dr. Bushnell’s view of the moral or spiritual 
correspondence between the sacrifices of the Jews and the Sacrifice 
of the death of Christ? As far as I can apprehend his meaning, 
it is this. ‘Jesus Christ,” he implies, “atones for us entirely by 
the new regenerate life, which the attractive power of His life, 
sufferings, and cross, works in us; consequently, in a figurative 
sense, His blood, as representing His passion, is our life. Now, 
the thing connected with the ancient sacrifices which atoned, was 
the blood, and this blood, he says, represented not death but life; 
consequently the ancient worshippers were cleansed by that which 
betokened life. 
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But surely such a wonderfully ingenious and perverse view 
suggests its own refutation, for the blood was the life only whilst it 
was in the veins ; when out of the veins it betokened death. 

Blood may be life, but blood-shed is assuredly death. 

When God gave to the Jews the blood to make atonement for 
their souls, it was given, not in the veins, but “ wpon the altar” 
(Ley. xvii. 11): and it was upon the altar only through the 
death of the creature. So after all it was death that atoned. 

The reader may ask, How would Dr. Bushnell have the preachers 
of Christ to teach the reconciling power of the death of Christ? 

In the new-fangled terms of the so-called moral view? No, no ; 
but in the old sacrificial language. 

“The ancient ritual was devised by God, apart from its liturgical 
uses, to be the vehicle in words of the heavenly things in Christ, 
moulds of thoughts for the world’s grand altar service in Christ the 
universal offering, regulative conceptions for the fit receiving and 
effective use of the Gospel” (p. 461). 

‘“¢ And so much is there in this that, without these forms of the 
altar, we should be utterly at a loss in making any use of the 
Christian facts, that would set us in a condition of practical re- 
conciliation with God. Christ is good, beautiful, wonderful, His 
disinterested love is a picture by itself, His forgiving patience melts 
into my feeling, His Passion rends open my heart ; but what is He 
for, and how shall He be made unto me the salvation I want ? 
One word,—He is my Sacrifice—opens all to me, and beholding 
Him with all my sin upon Him, I count Him my offering, I come 
unto God by Him, and enter into the holiest by His blood” 
(p. 461). 

There is much of the sweetest tone of evangelical ben to the 
same effect in p. 463. Again, in p. 470, “ We cannot afford to. 
lose these sacred forms of the altar. They fill an office which 
nothing else can fill, and serve a use which cannot be served with- 
out them. It may perhaps be granted that, considering the advance 
of culture and reflection now made, we should use them less, and 
the forms of common language more ; still we have not gotten by 
[beyond] the want of them, and we never shall. The most culti- 
vated, the most intellectual disciple wants them now, and will get 
his dearest approaches to God in their use. We can do without 
them, it may be, for a little while ; but after a time we seem to be 
in a Gospel that has no atmosphere, and our breathing is in a 
gasping state,” and he begins his last paragraph with the words, 
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“T could not excuse myself in the close of this last chapter, if I 
did not call attention directly to the very instructive and’ some- 
what humbling fact, that we are ending here just where Christi- 
anity began. After passing round the circuit of more than eighteen 
centuries—occupied alas! how largely, in litigations of theory and 
formula—we come back at last, to say, dropping out all the accumu- 
lated rubbish of our wisdom, preach Christ just as the Apostolic | 
Fathers and the saints of the first three centuries did ; namely, in 
the facts of His personal life and death ; AND THESE FACTS IN THE 
FORM OF THE ALTAR, and withal in His judgment sanctions, and 
His second coming to judge the world” (p. 471). 

I have dwelt thus long on the teaching of Dr. Bushnell because 
it so directly falls in with the scope of my design in this investi- 
gation. 

He attempts to view the Atoning Death from the highest possible 
standpoint, namely, that of the doctrine of the Eternal Godhead of 
the sin-bearing Sufferer. 

I believe that he utterly fails to establish, even on this vantage- 
ground, the so-called “ moral” view. 

The conclusion of the book is, that God has provided, in the 
sacrificial language of Scripture, the most suitable means for showing 
forth the beneficial effects of Christ’s death. With this I, of course, 
concur, and I would add that Dr. Bushnell’s own application of 
this sacrificial language to the death of Christ, affords the strongest 
testimony I have ever seen to the fact, that if these God-provided 
altar or sacrificial terms be honestly used, we cannot fail, both to 
learn from them and to plead by them, the expiatory bare! of the 
Death of Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER V. 


LIFE AND EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 


F the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, as it is set 
| forth in the Scriptures, be a truth of God—if the 
Divine Person Who had glory with the Father, having 
taken upon Him the nature of His creature, really 
condescended to go through the humiliation and pain 
and distress which is written of Him, it stands to 
reason that the loving humility and abnegation of 
self displayed in such endurance, must be the chief 
feature in the character of the God-man, which we 
must in our degree possess, if, in the words of the 
Holy Ghost, Christ is to be “ formed in us.” 

Such unspeakable condescension, springing from such 
submission to the will of His Father, and from such 
love to the fallen creatures of God, cannot be set forth 
by any mere creature of God’s hands. If the highest 
created essence had become a denizen of this world, it 
would have been only a servant of God exchanging 
temporarily one form of service for another, whereas 
the Incarnation is God’s own Son, partaker with 
His Father in the uncreated nature, stooping to be 
bounded by the limits, subservient to the conditions, 
and encompassed by the weaknesses of the nature of 
a fallen creature. 
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It is the Eternal Judge, coming into the place of 
criminals, sharing their food, wearing their dress, 
allowing them to treat Him, as if He were one of 
themselves in sin. It is the Eternal Judge doing all 
this, not as a spectacle to impress us with His con- 
descension, but because there was a deep need for it, 
for He came amongst us to redeem us from our prison 
bonds. 

A moment’s consideration must convince us, that 
if this Incarnation, this Humiliation of the Eternal 
Son be true and real, the state of mind and will 
which moved Him to submit to it must be the all- 
‘pervading element in the character of the Divine 
Person thus submitting, so that all else in His 
character must be viewed in connexion with it. 

For if the Incarnation be true, we have the loving, 
condescending, forgiving mind of God in the fact of 
the existence of the Son of God amongst us; so that 
every adorable feature in the life and character of 
Jesus is not to be viewed as a lovely feature in the 
character of a good and holy fellow-man; but it is 
a lovely feature in the character of One Who had 
first to submit to an infinite humiliation in order that 
He might be in a condition to set us a human example 
at all. 

So that, if there were no direct appeal made 
throughout Scripture to His example, our common 
sense (humanly speaking) would still teach us that 
this meek submission of the Eternal Son in assuming 
our nature must be the leading feature in that ex- 
ample of all goodness which we see in Him. 

And what, granting the truth of His Incarnation, 
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we should have reverently surmised, that, on consulting 

Scripture, we find to be the fact: the meekness, the 
submission, the condescending love of Jesus (for these 
things are all one in Him) form not merely the chief, 
but the one feature of His Character, which is set 
forth for our imitation. 

His loving humility is the one only feature of His 
Character which He Himself demands from us. 

And, more than this, His acts, words, and sufferings, 
separated from the truth of His Incarnation, are no 
subject for our imitation. 

I say it with the utmost reverence, apart from His 
Incarnation we cannot realize His humility, or meek 
submission, or even His regard for the honour of 
His Father. 

On two occasions the Saviour sets Himself forth as 
a pattern of lowly meekness. 

The first is where He says, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour, and are heavy laden, I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart” (Matthew xi. 28). 

Now this meekness, be it reverently but distinctly 
remembered, is the meekness of One Who invited 
the human race to come to Him for rest. 

Who was He that He should thus undertake, in His 
own person, to refresh the souls of all sin laden and 
suffering humanity ? 

And, besides this, He had but the moment before 
assumed to have in Himself such capacities for the 
exercise of boundless power, that God had seen fit to 
deliver all things into His hands (verse 27). At the 
same moment He assumed that, meek and lowly 
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though He was, there was in His very Being such an 
unfathomable depth, that none knew Him save He 
Who knows all things. “ No one knoweth the Son, 
but the Father.” 

But a little before this, this meek and lowly One 
had set Himself forth as worthy of a love to which 
that of fathers to their children and children to their 
fathers must give way. “ He that loveth father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 

A little before this He had threatened that, if any 
city did not receive His Messengers, it would be 
‘more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment 
than for that city.” 

In various parts of the same history this meek and 
lowly One sets Himself forth as “ Lord of the Sabbath,” 
“Greater than the temple,’ Lord of angels whom He 
Himself will send forth at the last day to gather 
together His elect. He claims to be the Son of God 
in a sense that no righteous servant of God could be, 
they (the greatest prophets of old) being servants ; He 
being the Son. 

He sets forth His own Name as that into which, 
conjointly with that of the Father, all nations are to 
be baptized—as the Name for the sake of which His 
people will be persecuted—brought before rulers and 
kings—hated of all men—the Name which whoso 
confesseth, shall be confessed by the Supreme Judge 
before an assembled universe. 

The writer of this document describes this same 
Jesus as inviting all to exercise implicit faith in His 
own power to save them from all the natural evils 
incident to our fallen nature, from the power of evil 
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spirits, and from the fury of the elements. He repre- 
sents Him also as meeting the most graciously those 
who exercised the most lively faith in Himself. 

From this we see how truly the author of a book of 
world-wide celebrity has described the state of the 
case in the words, “ During His whole public life 
Jesus is distinguished from the other prominent cha- 
racters of Jewish history by His unbounded personal 
pretensions.” * 

How then can we regard Him as an example of 
humility? How can we learn of Him meekness and 
lowhness of heart ? 

Clearly by taking His Eternal Godhead and Incar- 
nation into the fullest account, and by that alone. 

We must perforce realize His true Sonship and 
equality in nature with His Father, in order to save 
His regard for His Father's honour; for no mere 
servant of God, man or angel, could assume to be 
what He says that He is, or to do what He says that 
He will do. 

We have to take our choice, He was either “ God 
with us,” ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh,” ‘ God’s own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh,” or He was as- 
suredly no example of lowly meekness; His own 
words condemned Him. 

The second and only other occasion on which He 
sets forth His own example is after He had washed | 
His disciples’ feet. ‘‘ Know ye,” He asks them, after 
He had washed their feet, and taken His garments, 
and sat down again, “ what I have done unto you?. . 
Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so 

* Ecce Homo, p. 25. 
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Iam. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet. 
For I have given you an example that ye should do 
as I have done to you” (John xiii. 1—15). 

All have agreed that our Lord here sets forth not 
the copying of a particular act, but the spirit of 
humble condescension of which that act was the out- 
ward sign. 

We shall take a very inadequate view of the whole 
matter if we merely see a Lord and Master acting, 
for a few moments, the part of a slave. 

We are to remember that He who had thus girded 
Himself with a towel and poured water into a basin, 
claimed, whilst doing this, to wash all men from the 
pollution of sin. 

One of those present, who realized the most fully 
the Lordship and Sonship of Jesus, shrunk back, 
“ Thou shalt never wash my feet,” and was answered, 
“ Tf I wash thee not thou hast no part in Me.” And 
what He said to this man we may very safely say He 
says to all. 

Now this washing of souls from guilt and sin is the 
prerogative of God. ‘‘ Wash me,” prays the royal 
penitent to His God, “and I shall be whiter than 
snow” (Ps. li). “Then washed I thee in water; 
yea, I thoroughly washed away thy blood from thee,” 
says God Himself of His people Israel (Ezek. xvi. 9). 

And again He promises, “ Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean, from all your 
filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you” 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25). 

So that the spirit of humility which we have to 
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imitate 1s the spirit of humility in One Who claimed 
_ to have power to wash from the defilement of sin as 
God washes. 

It must be so, for the Apostle prefaces his account 
of the whole transaction with the words, ‘ Jesus 
knowing that the Father had given all things into 
His hands.” Now if all things are thus put into His 
hands, it follows that His hands must have power to 
hold and to uphold, to control, and if need be, to 
recreate all things ; so that as His Father, in recreating, 
cleanses,” so does He. 

And with this agrees all that goes before, and all 
that comes after. He that performed this menial 
office actually said of Himself that God was His 
Father, thus “ making Himself equal with God.” That 
He does whatsoever His Father does—that He even 
raises whom He wills from the dead as does His 
Father—that He abideth ever—that He IS before 
Abraham existed—that He is the “ Light of the 
World,” the Good Shepherd who has power to give 
His sheep eternal hfe—that He is the Resurrection 
and the Life—that as men believe in God so are they 
to believe in Him—that whatsoever men should ask 
God in His name, He (Christ) would do it for them— 
that He gives His peace—that He had glory with the 
Father before the world was—that all which belongs 
to God belongs also to Him—and that the confession 
of His name as Lord and God is a commendable act 
of faith. 

It is quite clear, then, that to enter into the spirit of 
this act of humility in washing the feet of His dis- 


* “ Create in me a clean heart, O God.” 
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ciples, we must fully realize His Incarnation and true — 
Godhead—otherwise there is no consistency in His 
character—His words belie His act. 

Again, let me impress upon the reader that these 
two are the only instances in which Christ sets forth 
any feature of His own character for our imitation ; 
a third case, “ I am among you as he that serveth,” 
occurring at the same time, and teaching the same 
lesson as the latter one. Our Lord had the most 
perfect consciousness of what He was to those around 
Him. He knew, as none but God can know, the in- 
finite worth of all that He said; did, and suffered. 
He said, “ I am the light of the world,” “I am the 
living bread,” “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life,” “I am the good shepherd,” “I will give rest,” 
“ My peace I give not as the world giveth.” 

Yet He never says, “ Be ye pure, as 1 am pure; ” 
“Be ye good, as I am good ;” “Be ye truthful, as I 
am truthful ;” ‘“ Be ye courageous, as I am coura- 
geous.” Once He says, “ Be ye perfect,’ but it is 
“even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
- But He does say, “ Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart ;” “I am among you as He that 
serveth ;” “If I, your Lord and master, have washed 
your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet.” 
It behoves us then to study well how He Who is 
distinguished from all other servants of God by His 
“unbounded personal pretensions” can set Himself 
forth as an example of lowliness. 

And as it is with the teaching of the Master, so also 
with that of His servants. 

St. Paul appeals to the example of Christ four, or at 
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the most five, times—only twice directly ; and almost 
all these appeals are parallel to, or rather are founded 
on, those which the Saviour Himself makes. Once he 
beseeches his converts “by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ” (2 Cor. x. 1). Once he reminds 
them that “Christ pleased not Himself,” and imme- 
diately afterwards prays that they might be “ like- 
minded one toward another, according to Christ Jesus,” 
and then bids them “receive one another, as Christ 
also hath received us” (Rom. xv. 3, 5, 7). 

Once he exhorts his converts to be “ followers of God 
as dear children,” and to “walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us and given Himself for us, an offering 
and a sacrifice to God” (Ephes. v. 1, 2). 

Once (Gf he wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews) he 
bids Christians to “look to Jesus... Who for the joy 
that was set before Him endured the cross, despising 
the shame” (Heb. xii. 2). 

Tn the two direct appeals St. Paul sets before us the 
continued obedience to His Father and love to man- 
kind which Christ displayed in His incarnation. 

The first, “ Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus, Who, being in the form of God, deemed 
not equality with God a thing to be tenaciously clung 
to, but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon 
‘Him the form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 5—8). 

The second, “See that ye abound in this grace ” (that 
of benevolent consideration for others), for “ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, though He 
was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might be made rich” (2 Cor. 
vill. 9). 
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I need make no lengthened comment upon these 
places—suffice it to remind ourselves respecting the first, 
that it is not the mere human meekness or humility 
of Christ which the Apostle inculcates, but the mind 
of obedience towards His Father’s will, and of, love 
towards us, which moved Him to empty Himself of 
His glory, and to be found in fashion asa man. The 
example of Christ, it will be perceived, is cited, not 
merely to commend the precept, “ In lowliness of mind 
let each esteem other better than themselves ;” but 
the nearer precept, “ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others.” 

And yet the two must not be separated: for vain- 
glory or pride is essentially selfish—its root is self- 
contemplation, and its fruit self-seeking, self-assertion, 
and thence envy, strife, rapacity, and every evil 
work. 

With respect to the teaching of the remainder of the 
New Testament on this point of the example of our 
Saviour, I think the reader will find the following 
remarks to represent the truth. 

The example of Christ is never once appealed to in 
the Acts of the Apostles, either by the writer, or by 
any Apostle whose discourses are there recorded. The 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul dwell much upon the 
fact that the suffermgs and death of Christ were 
succeeded by His Resurrection and Ascension, but 
they never allude to His example. 

St. John, the Apostle who lay in the bosom of the 
Saviour, and who, together with SS. Peter and James, 
was the one most honotired by having been present 
with Him at such times ag the Transfiguration and 
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Agony, never once even remotely alludes in his Epistles 
to the example of his Master.: 

St. James, whose Epistle is wholly practical, only 
once alludes, and that very obscurely, to the example 
of Christ (“ye have seen the end of the Lord”). I 
say “very obscurely,” for it may be he refers to the 
end of God’s dealings with Job. 

In St. Peter's. First General Epistle we have the 
patience of Jesus Christ brought before us for our 
imitation, but this in close connexion with the atoning 
nature of His sufferings and death (1 Peter 11. 20—25)., 

And these are all the references to the example of 
Christ to be found in the sacred volume. 

Let the reader observe that scarcely one of these is 
a reference to the merely human example of Christ, 
to the merely human side of His character, as con- 
sidered, for the time, apart from His divine nature. 
Almost all imply that the Person whose obedient 
humble mind is to be wrought within us is the Eternal 
Son of God. 

Now I think that this extreme paucity of reference 
to the example of the Man Christ by His servants, 
who knew Him so well in the flesh, who adored Him, 
and whom God raised up for the purpose of preaching 
not only the doctrine, but the Person, of the Redeemer 
—I think, I say, that the fewness of the references, in 
the writings of such men, to Christ’s example is very 
extraordinary, and calls upon us to examine whether 
we can discern the reasons why God has given to us 
the particular accounts of the life of Christ which we 
possess in the Gospels. 

It seems a very safe thing to say that Christ lived 

T 2 
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/ to set us an example of all that is pure and good and 
truthful ; but, if His main object in living amongst us 
” for thirty years and more had been to set us a human 
example—an example, that is, of the same kind as the 
example which any other very holy and good man 
could set,—how is it that we have not far more of His 
merely natural every-day life preserved to us in the 
Scriptures ? 

Consider these two facts. 

Christ lived for thirty years in private, strictly un- 
‘known, drawing so little attention to Himself that 
when He began to preach and teach it excited un- 
bounded astonishment in His own city and neigh- 
bourhood. 

During this period He passed through all the stages 
of life, from infancy to ripe manhood. He passed 
through helpless infancy, early childhood, boyhood, 
through the school life of one reared in a provincial 
town. He must have learnt the trade of a carpenter, 
v.e. He must have experienced something of apprentice- 
ship, and then perhaps for eight or ten years or more 
have exercised His calling: but of this more strictly 
human period we have not the account of one day 
preserved to us. 

Oh how unspeakably precious would the journal of 
but one day have been! But of these thirty years God 
has seen fit to rescue from present oblivion, but one 
authentic anecdote—the incident in the Temple, and 
that one recorded to teach us Christ’s superhuman 
knowledge, or perhaps His early consciousness of His 
true Sonship, rather than to set forth any pattern for 
the imitation of Christian children. 
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_ And how easily might we have had some graphic 
pictures of His early youth and early manhood, 
without adding anything to the bulk of the sacred 
volume. Consider this. The Gospel of St. Mark is 
almost wholly reproduced in St. Matthew. The greater 
part of it gives us the same incidents which St. Matthew 
gives, and in much the same language. It is quite true 
that this Hvangelist excels in the wonderfully graphic 
power of narration, so that we have often a much 
more life-like picture presented to us of a particular 
incident ; but still it is substantially a reproduction 
or repetition of what we have elsewhere. 

Now, in the space of the sacred page occupied by 
this double record (even supposing that twice the 
fulness of detail which we have in one Evangelist was 
transferred to the other), how much of unspeakable 
interest might we have had preserved to us of the boy- 
hood, or of the school, the apprentice, the anes 
days of the Son of God. 

Just consider the insight into ancient Jewish life— 
religious, social, domestic, agricultural even,—which we 
derive from the four short chapters of the Book of 
Ruth. Together with the concluding scenes of the 
Book of Judges (the account of Micah and the war 
with Benjamin), they give us (in the view of the Dean 
of Westminster) an insight into the private life of the 
men of remote antiquity such as we hardly possess in 
all the rest of ancient history. 

Oh, we are tempted to say, that we could have a 
few such pages about the early life and working-days 
of Jesus Christ ! 

But we have them not. That God in Whom we 
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are called upon to exercise trust as ordering all things 
for the best, and Who so especially manifests His 
sovereignty in the forms under which He chooses to 
impart knowledge to us, as well as the degrees of that 
knowledge, has not seen fit to give us what we should 
have supposed so needful. 

And the same reserve is adopted in the accounts of 
that part of our Lord’s life which have come down 
to us. 

There is very little which is capable of direct imita- 
tion—very little in which He is an example of the 
same kind as other good men are. 

By far the greater part of His active public life 
seems to have been spent in going about healing the 
sick. -He is in this respect an example to us in this 
diligent exercise of His supernatural powers only in 
the same way as any other good man, who is active 
and laborious in the exercise of any peculiar gift in 
which he may excel others. 

Again, He was most diligent in teaching, but this 
diligence He shared with multitudes of men who 
have been indefatigable in propagating what they 
conceived to be the truth. 

Again, in the form of much of His teaching He 
set an example to those who, by natural gifts, can do 
so with good effect, in that He taught in parables,—that 
is, He took illustrations from common life; but how 
much is there in this His parabolic teaching which it 
would be blasphemous to imitate. 

If there be one thing which a preacher of the Gospel 
is not to do, itis to draw attention to himself, whereas 
in the parabolic teaching of Jesus the central figure 
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of some of the most striking parables is Himself. He 
sows the good seed; He hires the labourers ; He is 
the Bridegroom for whom the virgins watch; the 
King who goes into a far country; He is the living 
Bread ; He is the true Vine. 

Or, if it is His Father, it is His Father as ‘ the Kine 
who makes a marriage for His Son,” or His Father as 
the “ Lord of the vineyard,” who “last of all sends 
His Son.” 

Again, consider what a familiar knowledge of the 
deepest things relating to God's sovereignty is assumed 
in the whole structure of such a parable as that of the 
“ Labourers in the Vineyard,’—what a Divine insight 
into the whole mode of procedure at the final judg- 
ment in that portion of the parable of the “ Marriage 
Feast” which speaks of the “man that had not on a 
wedding-garment.” 

Notice again the Godlike tone of the Sermon on the 
Mount, “ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you 
and persecute you for My sake;” “ Ye have heard 
that it was said to them of old time.... but I say unto 
you....;” “TI am not come to destroy the law or the 
prophets, but to fulfil;” “Not every one that saith unto 
Me, Lord, Lord ;’ “Every one that heareth these sayings 
of Mine, and doeth them.” And what shall we say to 
the discourse in the synagogue (John vi.) ?—“ This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He 
hath sent ;” “I am the Bread of life: he that cometh 
to Me shall never hunger ;” “ Hivery one that seeth the 
Son and believeth on Him shall have everlasting life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day ;’? “I am the 
living Bread which came down from heaven :” culmi- 
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nating in “ He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood dwelleth in Me, and I in him.” And these are 
what One born of woman, in flesh and blood, says of 
Himself—not of His doctrine, but of Himself. 

And again, see the discourse on the way to Geth- 
semane: “Ye believe in God, believe also in Me;’ 
‘“‘T go to prepare a place for you ;” “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life ;” ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in My name, I will do it ;’ “ Because I live, 
ye shall live also;” “The Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send 1In My name;” “My peace I give 
unto you ;” ‘‘ My Father is greater than I;” ‘“ With- 
out Me ye can do nothing;” “I have chosen and 
ordained you, that ye should bring forth fruit, and that 
your. fruit should remain.” 

And these and similar words (at least in the case 
of the discourse in St. John’s Gospel) are the speciality 
of these discourses 


they contain their gist, their 
kernel. These sayings are not imbedded in a sub- 
stratum of moral maxims or incentives to virtue ; but 
the discourses in question exist, as it were, for them. 
So that the “Teacher come from God,” the “Apostle of 
our profession” is no example as a teacher or preacher 
in that which, after all, is the characteristic of His 
discourses—the setting forth of the supernatural rela- 
tionship of Himself to those amongst whom He lived 
and taught.* As to imitating the mode of teaching of 


* This is not to be taken as if the Apostles, especially St. Paul, 
did not in a sense preach themselves. St. Paul’s Epistles are full 
of himself as the “called of Christ,” the “saved by Christ,” the 
‘minister of Christ,” “the servant of his converts in Christ.” 
With holy freedom, he speaks of himself as being their 
“father,” having “begotten them in the Gospel ;” of himself 
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our Lord, in that which after all constitutes the gulf 
between His own teaching and that of His servants, 
we might, with as much reason, copy Him in saying 
to the winds and waves, “ Peace, be still,” or to a dead 
corpse, ‘“‘I say unto thee, Arise.” 

The accounts of Jesus which have been preserved 
to us are almost wholly occupied with His public life 
and teaching. His human example, consequently, 
must have much less influence, for how few men, com- 
paratively, live in public, exercising a public ministry 
in the sight of others. 

We should have expected, then, that these records 
of His public life would still have contained much 
respecting His purely private intercourse, with Ilis 
family at least ; especially as His whole life was in such 
marked contrast with that of His precursor. He lived 
not, as St. John did, in the desert, but in cities and 
towns. He came “eating and drinking.” He had 
private friendships. He “loved Martha and her sister, 
and Lazarus.” 

But how very seldom is the veil lifted up to disclose 
the privacy of the Son of God. 

He seems to do what He has called His Church to 
do, to “forget His own people and His father’s house.” 
“ Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come ;” “ Who is My mother, and who are 


My brethren ?” “ Behold My mother and My brethren.” 


as being their ‘“ mother,” ‘“‘travailing in birth with them till 
Christ be formed in them ;” of himself as their “ brother ”—he 
earnestly asks their prayers—he makes their prayers the condition 
of his salvation ; but, after all, of every Epistle the word is true 
—‘‘ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and our- 
selyes your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 
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And yet, whilst atoning for the sins of a lost world, 
He commends His mother to the care of His beloved 
disciple. And yet, after His resurrection, He appears 
first, not to His mother, but to one who was the fruit 
of His reclaiming love. 

Now what shall we say to all this? Why, evidently, 
that the last thing which the four Gospels were written 
for was to attract us to Christ by His merely human 
example. | | 

For the Gospels are not biographies. They can 
hardly be called histories, either separately or taken 
together. What are they then? They are manzfesta- 
tions. ‘Throughout each and all, it 1s ‘God manifest 
in the flesh ;’ the Uncreated Nature manifesting itself 
under the conditions of the created. It is the “ Word 
made flesh ;” the flesh, human flesh—our flesh and 
blood ; and yet it is the Word—ze. the Eternal Co- 
partner with the Father in the glories of the Godhead, 
whom “ men saw with their eyes, and heard with their 
ears, and looked upon, and their hands handled Him.” 
It is One Personality Who was “ with the Father,” and 
who is “given by the Father,” and, though existing 
before Abraham, is born of Mary, and Whose first 
recorded words (if we understand them aright) assert 
a higher Sonship, and Who was betrayed and crucified, 
and is yet with us to the end of the world. 

Now let us look, first at Christ’s whole life, and then 
at some particular passages in it, and see how this 
consideration that He is God with us,’ “God mani- 
fest in the flesh,” “God exhibiting the Divine and 
Eternal under the form and conditions of the human 

and temporal,—how this, I say, transfigures the whole 
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life of the Saviour, and every part of it; how the 
most commonplace actions of the Son of Man shine 
out with the light of God; how near God is brought 
to us ; how, in fact, we can see God,*—see Him whom 
no man hath seen or can see, because His “ Only- 
begotten declares Him.” Along with this we shall see 
how fully and unreservedly God has become “ with us.” 

First let us look at the whole life of our Lord, how 
God in giving Him spared Him not. 

It would have been an act of infinite humiliation if 
He had come amongst us as the visible monarch of the 
world, and been born in the palace of the Ceesars. 
But, instead of this, He came in very great obscurity 
—in that obscurity in which the vast mass of those 
whom He came to redeem are forced to live and die. 

And for thirty years He was unknown beyond His 
own neighbourhood ; in living thus He accepted and 
experienced the lot of a poor man, not only in its 
privations and labours, but in its obscurity. 

And yet He need not have been thus unknown. 

The one notice of His early years teaches us that at 
the age of twelve He had gifts of knowledge which 


* “Tt is plain what is the object of spiritual light which is 
vouchsafed to us in the Gospel,—‘God manifest in the Flesh.’ 
He who was before unseen has shown Himself in Christ, not 
merely displayed His glory ; as, for instance, in what is called a 
providence or visitation, or in miracles, or in the actions and 
characters of inspired men ; but really He Himself has come upon 
earth, and has been seen of man in human form. In the same kind 
of sense in which we should say we saw a servant of His, Apostle 
or Prophet, though we could not see his soul, so man has seen the 
Invisible God, and we have the history of His sojourn among His 
creatures in the Gospels.” Newman, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. 
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astonished the heads of His Church and religion im’ 
the centre of its seat of learning. 

This superhuman knowledge He must have concealed : 
though we cannot but believe that those most intimate 
with Him must have profited by it, yet His brethren 
did not believe in Him; and when He began to teach 
publicly, it excited unbounded astonishment in His 
own town, which it would certainly not have done if 
He had exercised, even in a very limited degree, the 
gifts of knowledge which the scene in the Temple 
proves that He possessed. | 

Now, looked at simply on its human side, what is 
there remarkable in this? A young man having great 
abilities and knowledge beyond His years, and in 
straitened circumstances, 1s content to abide in ob- 
scurity. Mere shyness thus influences thousands. 

But look at it on its Divine side. It is One Who 
came into the world to establish, not a new religion 
merely, but the very relations betwixt God and man 
on anew and immoveable basis, condescending to be 
unknown, despised, forgotten for by far the greater 
part of His life. 

It is the Eternal Son, under new conditions, learning” 
the patience, the obedience, so needful to those whom 
He had made His brethren, by waiting His Father's 
time—consenting for years to be straitened, to be 
what many would call “useless,” to mind His own 
business, and do the duties of His calling unnoticed. 
It is the Eternal Son learning sympathy with His 
brethren in their despised and unnoticed poverty. 

Again, all through His life Jesus Christ scrupulously 
conformed to the religion of His fathers. He was cir- 
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cumcised ; and, being circumcised, He became a debtor 
to keep the whole law. He attended at the Temple at 
the appointed feasts; through His attendance at a 
Jewish feast He put Himself into the hands of His 
enemies. Whilst denouncing with the utmost vehe- 
mence the hypocrisy of those who ministered in holy 
things, He abated not one jot of His reverence for 
the holy things themselves. He was continually in 
the Temple, the one home of the Jewish Sacrificial 
System. He called it “ His Father’s House.” Those 
whom He had perfectly cleansed from leprosy He yet 
required to receive the ceremonial cleansing. He 
recognised the sanctifymg power of the very altar 
(‘‘ The altar that sanctifieth the gift”’). 

Now let us see, for a moment, what our Lord sub- 
mitted to by simply receiving John’s baptism. What 
was the baptism of John? It was not merely an 
ordinance of God. It was an ordinance for sinners : 
the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins. 

In submitting to it, Christ submitted to be “reck- 
oned amongst the transgressors.” 

The same, of course, applies to His circumcision. 
It betokened the cutting off of those sinful lusts in 
which He alone of all men had no share. 

The same applies to His submission to the whole 
ceremonial and sacrificial system to which circumcision 
was the gate. It was all designed for sinners. 

The whole system, and its every part, witnessed to 
the existence and virulent evil of sin in the very 
people of God—how it separated them from God—how 
it deserved death in the very worshippers. Now, 
when the holy sinless Jesus, Who, in all truth, wit- 
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nessed of Himself that He was One with the Father, 
simply worshipped in the Temple (I quite put out of 
the question whether He offered a sacrifice, or partook 
of one, or laid His hand upon any victim); when, I 
say, He merely worshipped in the Temple, He wor- 
shipped in a building of which the very form and 
arrangement proclaimed the separation between God 
and His people. He must have worshipped with a 
vail between Himself and that Most Holy Place, which 
vail betokened that the way into that secret: presence 
of the Almighty, in which He had rested on the bosom 
of God from eternity, was not yet manifest. We 
cannot attempt to realize the humiliation He must 
have submitted to in approaching His Father through 
ordinances which so vividly set forth the existence 
and separating nature and defilement of sin in those 
whose flesh and blood He had assumed. 

I will now take two very natural, very purely human 
incidents in our Lord’s life, and endeavour to show that 
the realization of our Lord’s Godhead transfigures 
them as it were, so that the purely human ‘‘savours 
of eternity and infinity,” so that two common acts 
of kindly sympathy which thousands of, I will not 
say good men, but men of good, kindly feeling would 
do unpremeditatedly, yet as done by the Incarnate 
Son become pledges of what is in the very heart of 
God. I am most thankful that in each case I need use 
few words of my own. 

The Son of God loved children—on one occasion 
set one in the midst of His disciples as an example— 
lovingly watched their sports in the streets.* 


ey Lheveare like children playing in the market place.” 
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Of all worship which He ever received, the Hosannahs 
of the children in the Temple was the most grateful, or 
He would not have said of it, “ Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” On 
one occasion those who knew His fondness brought 
young children to Him that He should touch them, or 
that He should lay His hands on them, and pray. 
These children were evidently brought as children, and 
not because they were diseased, or had any bodily or 
mental defect. We know what followed, and we know 
also the inference which the Church draws,—how she 
assumes that the heart and enfolding arms of the Son 
of Man are omnipresent. ‘‘ Ye perceive,” says she, 
“how by His outward gesture and deed He declared 
His goodwill towards them ; for He embraced them in 
His arms, He laid His hands upon them, and blessed 
them. Doubt ye not, therefore, but earnestly believe, 
that He will likewise favourably receive this present 
infant, that He will embrace him with the arms of His 
mercy.” 

Then she assumes that this outward action of the 
Saviour, being done by One who is the image of the 
Invisible God, is the assured and assuring manifesta- 
tion of what is in the mind of God,—“ We being then 
persuaded of the goodwill of our heavenly Father 
towards this infant, declared by His Son Jesus Christ.” 

Upon this, as is natural, she calls us to thanksgiving 
rather than prayer. “Let us faithfully and devoutly 
give thanks unto Him, and say;” “ We give Thee 
thanks that Thou hast vouchsafed to call us to the 
knowledge of Thy grace and faith in Thee.” 

This incident, and the Church’s comment upon it, 
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form part of the Baptismal Service for Infants, and are 
read to excite or revive our faith. But let it be re- 
membered that the Church draws from this incident a 
principle of which the right of Infants to receive 
Baptism is but one application; and this principle is, 
that the God Whose image Christ 1s looks in love and 
favour upon helpless infancy ; that, in fact, He regards 
children as He has taught us to regard them. We 
give them the best gifts we can before they can either 
understand what they receive, or thank us for the 
oift, and so does God. 

It is true that, from the right natural feelings which 
God has planted in us, we might have surmised as 
much ; but the Son of God has, by His conduct towards 
these infants, turned this surmise into a certainty, and 
we who are parents thank God for the assurance. 

The other natural human incident is the weeping of 
the Saviour at the grave of His friend. Looked at 
on its merely human side, what is there in this? 
Have we not all, good and bad, wept at the bed of 
death? Have we not all wept when we have seen 
others weep? Would not the tears of many start 
forth unbidden if they were among strangers, and saw 
them weeping, though they knew not why? Looked 
at on its merely human side, the incident shows that 
Jesus was full of kindly human feeling, just as Joseph 
was when he wept with his brethren, or as David was 
when he mingled his tears with Jonathan’s (1 Sam. 
xx. 41). But look at it on its Divine side, or rather 
add the Divine to the human. 

Wonderful words have been written on this aspect 
of it, which I crave permission to transfer to my own 
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page, feeling that it would be useless in me to set forth 
in words of my own what another has clothed in 
language so devout, so touching. 

“What led our Lord to weep over the dead, Who 
could at a word restore him, nay, had it in purpose so 
to do? : 

“ First of all, as the text informs us, He wept from 
very sympathy with the grief of others. ‘When Jesus 
saw Mary weeping, and the Jews also weeping which 
came with her, He groaned in the spirit, and was 
troubled.’ It is the very nature of compassion or 
sympathy, as the word implies, to ‘rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and weep with those who weep. We 
know it is so with men; and God tells us He also is 
compassionate, and full of tender mercy. Yet we do 
not well know what this means, for how can God 
rejoice or grieve ? By the very perfection of His nature 
Almighty God cannot show sympathy, at least to the 
comprehension of beings of such limited minds as ours. 
He, indeed, is hid from us; but if we were allowed to 
see Him, how could we discern, in the Eternal and 
Unchangeable, signs of sympathy? Words and works 
of sympathy He does display to us; but it is the very 
sight of sympathy in another that affects and comforts 
the sufferer more than the fruits of it. Now we cannot 
see God’s sympathy ; and the Son of God, though 
feeling for us as great compassion as His Father, did 
not show it to us while He remained in His Father's 
bosom. But when He took flesh and appeared on 
earth, He showed us the Godhead in a new manifesta- 
tion. He invested Himself with a new set of attri- 
butes, those of our flesh, taking into Him a human 
U 
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soul and body, in order that thoughts, feelings, affec- 
tions might be His, which could respond to ours, and 
certify to us His tender mercy. When, then, our 
Saviour weeps from sympathy at Mary’s tears, let us 
not say it is the love of a man overcome by natural 
feeling. It is the love of God, the bowels of com- 
passion of the Almighty and Eternal, condescending 
to appear as we are capable of receiving it, in the 
form of human nature. , 

“Jesus wept, therefore, not merely from the deep 
thoughts of His understanding, but from spontaneous 
tenderness ; from the gentleness and mercy, the encom- 
passing loving-kindness and exuberant fostering affec- 
tion of the Son of God for His own work, the race 
of men. ‘Their tears touched Him at once, as their 
miseries had brought Him down from heaven. His 
ear was open to them, and the sound of weeping went 
at once to His heart.” * 


We will now say a word or two respecting Christ’s 
exercise of miraculous power. We shall miss many 
lessons of great moment if we look upon the possession 
of this power, or its exercise, as we should look upon 
its possession or exercise in Elijah, or any mere servant 
of God. 

Some very striking words have been written upon 
our Lord’s reserve in the performance of miracles ; how 
men “saw Him hungry, though they believed Him 
able to turn the stones into bread; they saw His 
royal pretensions spurned, though they believed that 
He could in a moment take into His hand all “the | 


* Newman’s Parochial Sermons, vol. iii. p. 144. 
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kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.... 
Witnessing His sufferings, and convinced by the 
miracles they saw Him work, that they were volun- 
tarily endured, men’s hearts were touched.”* | 

Now, if we take into account the Deity and Incarna- 
tion of Jesus, we see in this reserve, if such it may 
be called, much more than this. 

We sce the steady, unswerving purpose of obedient 
love, in strictly keeping Himself, for our sakes, within 
the conditions of that created nature which He had 
assumed. His people have to depend upon God’s 
providence for their daily bread ; and He Who with 
a word multiplied the loaves, learned to be like them 
—learned to feel for them in their daily exercise of 
dependance upon God. So that, in our daily waiting 
upon the unseen hand of our Father, the Incarnate 
Son is One with us. 

Again, in another respect, the Son of God in His 
“reserve” in the performance of miracles is the image 
of the Invisible. 

God demands of us faith in Himself. 


* Ecce Homo, p. 51. Nothing has convinced me more thoroughly 
of the utter futility of attempting, even for a temporary purpose, to 
separate the Divine from the Human in our Lord’s life, than these 
remarks by the author of Hcece Homo, on the ‘‘reserve” in question. 
According to this writer, our Lord (if it be lawful even to write 
the words) practised it mainly as a “spectacle” to impress men 
with His self-denial, and so the author of the book in question 
actually applies the word “contrivance” to it. “ By adopting this 
contrivance He triumphantly attained the object He proposed to 
Himself.” According to the Catholic view of our Lord’s person, 
it was no contrivance—no spectacle ; but a real and necessary sub- 
mission to the conditions of the state of human nature which He 
had assumed. 


U2 
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The whole dispensation of grace may be said to 
have been set up for the purpose of enabling us to 
exercise faith in a righteous and loving Father; but 
the whole, from beginning to end, is addressed to 
faith. 

Faith is that in the soul by which it looks out of 
itself. As long as men look to themselves—look to 
the world because it is their world, or because it re- 
flects themselves, they have no faith which God will 
meet. The moment they wistfully look out of them- 
selves to Him they exhibit faith, and God can meet 
them. He could (if we regard His mere power) meet 
them in unbelief; but He has set certain bounds to the’ 
exercise of His own power, and He asks their faith 
before He assists them. 

Now, in the reserve which Jesus adopted in doing 
miracles in the behalf of those only who had faith in 
His own power, He illustrates to us the line of conduct 
which God Himself adopts. 

Whether it be the saving reception of the whole 
Gospel dispensation, or whether it be an answer to 
a prayer for a daily meal, it 1s the same. “He that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 

The first question of the Son of God was, “ Believe 
ye that I am able to do this?” 

Of course, by asking this He laid Himself open to 
the infidel rejoinder, “‘ You are not able to do it at all, 
or you would do it now.” But this was no care to 
Him. The miracles He wrought were so numerous, 
that if the infidel would but take a little pains, he 
might easily convince himself. 
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Now all this is a parable, or illustration, of the pro- 
ceedure of God at this moment. 

There are persons who assume to speak on behalf of 
science, who would fain prove to us on paper that God 
cannot interfere ; and there are holy, humble praying 
souls, who tell us that on such and such occasions God 
did interfere. They were in the greatest straits. On all 
natural principles relief-was most unlikely, and yet 
relief came in answer to prayer; so that they knew 
that it was God, for they all but saw His hand. 

Which are we to believe ? 

If Christ be the image of the Invisible God, His 
conduct, as represented in the Gospels, with respect te 
this matter of faithful prayer, remarkably illustrates 
the present conduct of His Father. | 

Again, Christ acts, as God acts, in the way in which 
He imparts knowledge, v.c. He imparts it as a Sove- 
reign. 

There are occasions on which God reveals Himself, 
and yet He is a “God who hideth Himself.” There 
are occasions on which He explains why He does this 
or that, and there are occasions on which He gives no 
account of His matters. Much in the life and teaching 
of the Saviour illustrates this. 

He did what His disciples understood not at the 
time. Thus in the matter of washing their feet, He 
said, “What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” 

Again, with respect to His words, “ Destroy this 
Temple, and in three days I will raise it up,’ the 
Jews misunderstood Him, and the apostle who records 
it appends, as it were, a note—‘‘ When, therefore, He 
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was risen from the dead, His disciples remembered that 
He had said this unto them.” 

Again, consult the commentators upon the incident 
of our Lord suffering the devils to enter into the swine, 
and you will see how little that is certain can be said 
in explanation of it. Again, how much respecting the 
Transfiguration is very perplexing, as, for instance, 
that He should manifest His glory, and yet only to 
three out of the number of the disciples. 

Again, what account can be given of His reason for 
showing Himself as He did after His Resurrection ? 
How unaccountable the circumstances under which 
He appeared, first to one, then to another! 

But how much more is all this true of His teaching! 

How very plain are some, perhaps by far the greater 
part, of His words, and yet how hard are others! 
Take His parables. He explains the parables of “The 
Sower,” and of “The Field sown with Wheat and 
Tares,” and yet He vouchsafes no explanation of the 
far-more difficult parable of the “ Labourers in the 
Vineyard.” 

One would say that an exact knowledge of what 
He meant by the ‘ Wedding Garment,” and by the 
“Qil” in the lamps of the Ten Virgins, was a most 
needful matter, because apparently so intimately con- 
nected with our preparation for our eternal state ; and 
yet good men have been quite as much divided upon 
the interpretation of these, as they have been upon 
most dogmas. 

Again, there is another, and an inexpressibly awful 
matter in which we cannot but regard Christ as show- 
ing forth the hidden Godhead—a matter which we 
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would fain have passed over, but we must not—we 
dare not—for it lies straight in our path, and to pass 
it over would be cowardly ; it would be to be faithless 
both to God and to our brethren. 

All Scripture sets before us God as a Judge as 
well as a Saviour—not only a Merciful Father and 
Gracious King, but a Severe Judge, Whose vengeance 
is very terrible. The burden of the old prophets is 
“mercy and judgment,” and the lesson they all teach 
is gathered up in the words, “ Behold, therefore, the 
goodness and severity of God.” 

Now this union of mercy and judement, of goodness 
and severity, shines forth most of all in the sayings of 
Jesus Christ. 

There are no words like His for mercy, and no 
words like His for terrific judgment.* 

No words so full of hope, and no words so suggestive 
of final despair. 

O see how He shows forth the Unseen Deity in His 
aspect of gracious long-suffering. 

* “ But there is, after all, some one will say, a something in Christ 
that is more gentle and better to feeling—less severity, kinder, 
softer terms of good. There certainly is a fuller, more adequate, 
expression of God’s love, and so a greater power of attraction, thus 
of salvation. And yet there are denunciations of future evil in 
His teachings, that, taken as they stand, are as much more fearful 
than any which are found in the Old Testament, as they relate to 
what is more future and of longer duration. I will not here 
discuss them ; I only say that, take what view of them is possible, 
it does not appear that Christ, in bearing the world’s evil, does at 
all consent to the possible immunity of transgression. If He 
might consent to that, then He might well enough consent to the 


continuance of transgression also, and so be excused from the 
sacrifice of the cross altogether.”—-Dr. Bushnell on Vicarious 


Sacrifice, p. 32. 
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“T am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” “He rejoiceth more over that sheep than 
over the ninety and nine which went not astray.” 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden.” “Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
east out.” ‘Her sins, which are many, are forgiven.” 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

But mark, O reader, how His words show forth the 
stern Judge ; rather—for the thing must be said—the 
Almighty Minister of wrath against sinners, who have, 
in spite of all warnings, all chastisements, all merciful 
drawings, persisted in rejecting God and goodness for 
sin and self. | 

He says, not only that He will say, “ Depart from 
Me, I never knew you,” but He says also that He will 
say, “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” It is He, and He only, 
Who speaks of the “‘ worm that dieth not, and the fire 
that never shall be quenched.” 

He, and He only, lifts up once the veil from the 
world of punishment, and we see there one hfting up 
his eyes, tormented in flame, and vainly asking for a 
drop of cold water. 

No servant of His speaks as He does of the final lot 
of the impenitent. 

He takes the odium of it all on Himself. 

He is by Himself in His offers of mercy, and in His 
threats of judgment. 

He is God inviting and God thr onthe As if 
heaven and hell were naked and open to Him, and He 
speaks that which He knows, and testifies that which 
He sees. . 
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The temptation of Christ can only be viewed to 
good purpose in the hght of His incarnation. In each 
temptation the enemy approaches Him as the Messiah, 
the Son of God, and would have Him assert His inde- 
pendence of the conditions of that nature which He 
had assumed. 

“Tf thou be the Son of God command that these | 
stones be made bread.’ The answer of Jesus means, 
“TI have taken upon Me a nature in which I must live, 
not by My own word, and according to My own will, 
but at the word of My Father. I am man, and man 
doth not live by bread alone, but by every word of 
God,” v.e. by everything which God appoints for his 
nourishment. 

“God’s word caused the manna to feed Israel, in the 
wilderness, and I am as they are. I have placed My- 
self under His providence, and I must not take the 
disposal of that providence out of His hands.” 

Similarly with the second temptation, that Our 
Lord should cast Himself down from the pinnacle. 
It was a temptation to put God’s protecting power to 
the proof through mere wantonness—for no purpose 
except the gratification of Satan. It follows most 
appositely on the first temptation. When assailed by 
the tempter the first time, our Lord asserted His 
dependance on God’s providence. The tempter then 
shifts his ground, and assails Him in the matter of 
this very dependance, by urging Him to presume 
upon it. 

The third temptation has always appeared to me to 
be singularly misunderstood by being narrowed, as it 
usually is, to the exhibition of the prizes of worldly 
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ambition before the mere human vision of the man 
Christ Jesus. 

Tt seems rather to look to an easier and a more speedy 
entrance into the possession of that universal dominion 
which was assured to Christ by the promise of His 
Father. Christ was born to be a King, and He was 
conscious of it from the first. His kingdom was to be 
the stone swelling into a mountain, covering the 
whole earth. 

Nothing less than this was before Him if the Father 
had indeed borne witness to Him as His beloved Son, 
and if the Holy Ghost had indeed anointed Him to be — 
the Christ. 

But how was He to take possession of His kingdom ? 
This also He knew full well. “Are ye able,” He 
asks of two ambitious brethren, who were seeking after 
thrones on His right and left hand—‘“are ye able 
to drink of the cup that [ shall drink of, and to be 
baptized with the Baptism that I am baptized with ?” 

Now, in this temptation, Satan seems to me to 
engage, in return for one single act of homage, to 
give up all contest with Our Lord,—z.e. no longer to 
enthral men, or to oppose the truth. 

By one moment’s submission to evil our Lord was to 
have compassed the immediate and everlasting triumph 
of good. 

Satan agreed, in exchange for one moment's recog- 
nition, to leave the world in peace in our Lord’s hands, 
so that not only should our Lord have been spared His 
life of humiliation and death of agony, but His people 
also should have been spared their life-long struggle 
with sm—their falls, disgraces, and reverses—so that 
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the Church should have been spared its long widow- 
hood, its fiery persecutions from without, and its 
mournful declensions within—so that, from the mo- 
ment of Christ’s obeisance, the world should have 
been no longer at enmity with God, and not one 
more soul lost. 

It seems to me as if Satan whispered to the God- 
Man, “ Your submission to the will of your Father in 
suffering for man is but a long and painful road to 
that goal, which, by one act of submission to me, you 
may attain to in one moment. You desire to redeem 
the world, in order to rule over a regenerate people. 
Only accept of rule from me, and all shall be accom- 
plished without the shedding of one drop of your 
blood, or the loss of one soul to your Church. 

“The kingdoms of this world, as you know, belong 
to me, for they have accepted my rule and I have 
taken possession of them. 

“Jn return for one act of homage, the consummation 
at the end of centuries of spiritual warfare shall be 
accomplished, and they shall be from this moment the 
willing kingdoms of God and of yourself. __ 

“As the Messiah you come to rule over men’s 
souls—you know full well that by your predestined 
course of suffermg you will save, and that so as by 
fire, only an elect remnant :—by compromising with 
me you will save all.” 

Satan thus tempted Our Lord as the Son of God, 
and Christ answered him in each case as that Son, but 
Incarnate. 

Again, unless we view the temptation in the light 
of the Incarnation, we lose all its consolation, for we 
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lose the sense which it gives us of the full sympathy 
of the Divine nature in our greatest trials—those which 
arise from temptations to forsake God. 

“ As Christ prayed, wept, and hungered, so also He 
was tempted. It belonged to the truth of our nature, 
and to the realities of our state in this world of sin, 
that He should suffer as we suffer. And this is 
specially mentioned by St. Paul, who encourages us by 
saying that He was in all points tempted as we are. 
It was needful that He should learn by experience the 
full misery and hatefulness of sin, and the weakness 
and susceptibility of our nature: for this even the 
Omniscient, because of the perfection of His own 
nature, ‘learned by the things which He suffered,’ 
What humiliation can be greater, than that He ‘ Who 
cannot be tempted with evil,’ should be solicited by 
the horrible and hateful suggestion of mistrustful, pre- 
sumptuous, self-exalting thoughts, and that with the 
taunts and allurements of the devil? What is more 
afflicting to holy minds than the haunting suggestions 
or visions of evil? And yet, surely, no such trial was 
ever so afilicting to any other as to the Holy One of 
God. The absolute holiness of the Godhead was then — 
brought into contact with sin, as the Divine Immor- 
tality was brought into the neighbourhood of death 
upon the Cross. It is impossible for us to measure the 
intense humiliation and spiritual anguish of such a 
familiarity with the wicked one. None but God, in 
Whose sight the heavens are not clean, can know the 
hatefulness of sin as it was manifested to Christ, or the 
depth of sorrow and abhorrence which was excited in 
the soul of Him Who was without sin.” * 


* Manning’s Sermons. Vol. ii. Serm. vy. 
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One would have thought, that in the matter of the 
death of Our Lord, it would be absolutely needful to 
view the cutting short of His human life solely on its 
human side. How can the Godhead be associated 
with death? We cannot say that God died, and yet, 
in the circumstances of His death itself, and in the 
reasons which led Him to submit to it, His Godhead 
cannot be put out of sight. Not for one moment can 
we forget that ‘God and Man is one Christ, Who 
suffered for our salvation.” 

For, first of all, if the circumstances which led to 
His immediate condemnation are truly related by three 
out of the four Evangelists, it was His avowal of true 
Sonship as well as Messiahship which presented the 
only available plea for delivering Him to the secular 
arm. 

‘T adjure Thee by the living God that Thou tell us 
whether Thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 

“ Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said,’ or, as St. 
Mark has it, “<I am.” 

Now, with what view could the Jewish High Priest 
have put this question? Evidently with the view of 
eliciting from Our Lord the avowal of a relationship 
to God very different from that which the High Priest 
must have claimed for himself. If the High Priest 
had been asked who was the spiritual or divine Father 
of himself and of his nation, he would doubtless have 
answered, as the Jews had answered Our Lord a short 
time before, “‘ We were not born of fornication ; we 
have one Father, even God” (John viii. 41). 

That God was their Father in some exclusive sense 
was the master idea of the Jews. 
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The High Priest, then, in asking the question, must 
have referred to the true and proper Sonship which 
Christ was known to have claimed, and for claiming 
which He had narrowly escaped stoning. 

If He were not the Son of God in this highest and 
most intimate sense, Our Lord was bound to have dis- 
abused His judges. It is not to be supposed that He 
would have allowed them to put Him to death for a 
misunderstanding which one single word from Him 
would have removed ; but, instead of removing their 
misconception, he proceeds to associate the Sonship 
with the glory and power and judgment of Godhead. 
“ Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 

All this bears intimately on another feature of Our 
Lord’s demeanour during that dreadful night—His 
silence (“As a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
He opened not His mouth”). | 

“Our Lord’s silence was not merely a mark of meek 
endurance, it was a merciful sparing even the guilty 
from an increase of cuilt. It was a touching, con- 
siderate kindness; saving man, as far as was possible, 
from the extremest blasphemy, the known and delibe- 
rate rejection of God. And further, Our Lord studiously 
preserved, during that night, a distinction between 
those who possessed the greater or the less light, 
revealing Himself more to the one than to the other, 
and apportioning the guilt according to the light given. 

“In the presence of Pilate, who was a Gentile, who 
therefore had had no preparation for the apprehension 
of Our Lord’s true nature, He for a while meekly 
reasoned, seeking to awaken and touch his higher 
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consciousness : but when this failed, and Pilate sought 
to draw from Him a fuller acknowledgment of His 
Divine claim, then His silence was unbroken. ‘To the 
final question, “ Whence art Thou?” Jesus gave him 
no answer. To the J ews, on the contrary, the peculiar 
people to whom were committed the oracles of God, 
when they also urged the same question, He gives the 
solemn reply, and reveals the mystery ; and yet from 
them He withheld it to the last, and, only when 
solemnly adjured, when without dishonour to the law 
He could no longer forbear to answer, did He utter the 
condemning truth ; and even then Our Lord softens 
the assertion, as though using not His own but their 
language, “Thou hast said,” ‘‘ Ye say that J am.” 

“Tt was God delivering Himself up to His creatures, 
yet seeking to save His creatures the extremest guilt 
of sacrificing Him; yielding Himself to the utmost 
malice of sin, but leaving that sin still pardonable : 
even while suffering, He concealed Himself, that they 
might not know what they did.”* 


It is clearly unlawful for a Christian to consider 
the submission to death of the man Christ Jesus, apart 
from the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

It is unlawful because it is ungrateful. 

The grateful man cannot endure to hear the kind- 
ness of which he knows well the cost, which makes 
his heart swell, and chokes his utterance, spoken of as 
but a common-place matter after all. 

Now if we put out of sight the true Divinity of 


* Carters Lectures on the Zemptation and Passion. Lecture 
vi. p. 93. 
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Him Who died upon the cross, we see a servant of 
God enduring the common lot of all men. 

Enduring it, it is true, under terrible circumstances 
of pain, and desertion, and disgrace, but enduring what 
a thousand others have gone through. 

If, on the other hand, we regard the Crucifixion in 
the light shed upon it by the word of God, it is 
‘God sparing not His own Son, but delivering Him 
up for us all.” It is the “love of God, because He 
laid down His life for us.” It is love, not on our side, 
but on God’s, ‘ Who loved us, and gave His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.” It is He Who was once 
“in the form of God,” enduring the shame of sin in 
the “form of a slave.” 

So that if we consent to look upon the Crucifixion 
as simply exhibiting the malignity of certain legalists * 
wreaking their vengeance on a righteous man, we con- 
sent to view a death without the humiliation involved 
in it: if without the humiliation, without the mean- 
ing: if without the meaning, without THE love. 

I do not mean to say without love, but without THE 
love—without the unspeakable love of the Deity to 
a lost world. But must we not perforce separate the 
Godhead from the Manhood, or else do we not make 
the Godhead suffer? No. The Divine nature, we 
may say, suffered not, but the Person suffered no less. 
He suffered in and through a lower nature, but HE, 


* Or rather, Sadducees. It was, from first to last, far more His 
claims to be the true Son of God which excited the enmity of 
the Jews than His denunciations of their legalism, false traditions, 
and superstition in the matter of Sabbath observance. The chief 
priests who condemned Him were of the sect of the Sadducees. _ 
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the very Son of God, suffered, or else there is no 
meaning in Scripture. 

It was One throughout Who was “ with the Father,” 
Who was “ made flesh,” Who said, “I am the Life ;” 
“T am the living Bread ;” “The Bread that I will 
give is My flesh;” “I lay down My Life for the 
sheep;” “Yam Alpha and Omega;” “I am He that 
liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for ever- 
more.” } 

From «all this we can see plainly why God has given 
to us the particular view of Christ which we have in 
the Evangelists. 3 

We have in it a manifestation of Gad—the femante 
God is seen (John i. 18, xiv. 9); the incomprehensible 
God is set forth under limitations which enable us to 
do far more than “ feel after Him.” We can find Him. 

If God were to come amongst us, one might ask 
what would He say, or do? Well, God has come 
amongst us, and He did this, and this, and this. We 
have “ the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

Then, in close connexion with this, in fact imsepa- 
rable from it, the view of Christ given to us in the 
Gospels is given to excite and keep alive our faith. 

The requirements of Christianity may be summed 
up in “Repentance towards God, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But if we are to exercise firm, loving, and rational 
faith, we must know the object of our faith, Who He is, 
both in Person and in character, and we must be able to 
gather what He will do from what He has done. 
~ Now, we have to exercise faith in Christ, not as 
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God only, but as the one Mediator between God and 
man. 

If He be a true and perfect Mediator, it stands to 
reason that He must be perfectly identified with—per- 
fectly in the interests of, both parties ; and the Gospels 
show us that He is this. 

His words about the strait gate, the narrow way— 
the plucking out of the right eye—the worm that 
dieth not—the judgment according to works—the 
resurrection of condemnation—above .all, His reve- 
lation of eternal wrath, and of Himself, through His 
angels, as the Almighty Minister of that wrath—all 
these things set Him forth as clearly identified with 
all that men call law, and justice, and severity in 
God, and yet His whole mission 1s redeeming, recre- 
ating, restoring. All is for smners. “ I am not come 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

No servant of His treats smners so tenderly as He 
does. Speaking after the manner of men, what 
minister of His would have dared to have uttered the 
parable of the two debtors—the one owing five. 
hundred pence, and the other fifty, and the first 
loving most, because forgiven most ? 

For my own part, I cannot conceive this parable in 
the mouth of St. Paul—the apostle so especially 
identified with free grace. 

So that, in the Gospels, we have a Mediator, not 
simply God and man,—God, because He says, or does, 
or claims certain things, and man, because he says or 
suffers certain things ; but we have a Mediator Who is. 
thoroughly identified with that in God which we, as 
sinners, most fear, and yet One who has touched a 
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lower chord of sympathy with the sin-laden sinner 
than any other Messenger of God whatsoever. 

The Gospels and the Hpistles are the necessary 
complements of one another. 

In the Epistles Jesus Christ appears as the One 
Mediator, Advocate, and High Priest, by and through 
Whom we are to come to God. 

He is the Head of the Church, into Whose mystical 
body all Christians are engrafted, and from Whom, 
as the Head, they receive grace through ministers, 
ordinances, sacraments (Coloss. 11.), and all this in order 
that they may be hke Him, and have Him in them. 
He is the present Saviour, and the Judge Who is 
ever to be expected. 

But who is He, after all ? 

If He be an high priest, who among us can ask His 
intercession—and for what? Is any felt moral evil to 
keep us from Him, and can we mention physical evils 
to Him? If we are to expect supernatural grace from 
Him as our Head, into what is that grace from Him 
likely to change us? On what principles will He 
judge, when He comes again ? 

To answer these questions it would not be enough 
to say that He is God and Man. 

If-we were told only that, we could make little or 
nothing of it. 

Well. In the Gospels we have a portrait, in which 
the Divine and the Human are astonishingly blended. 

We there see, as in a glass, the Advocate, the 
Mediator, the Mystical Head, the Future Judge, in 
Whom we are called upon to trust, through Whom 
we are to pray, Whose nature we are to partake of, 


pape 
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Whose life we are to have within us, Whose coming 
and judgment we are to expect. We see Him— 
know Hin, for in the days of His flesh He spake and 
did, and felt and suffered, what we read of there. 

We see, to our infinite consolation, that the Divine 
All-sufficiency in Him does not make Him look with 
stoical indifference on any of the evils which are the 
lot of His fellow-men. He is a Mediator, Who tells 
us plainly that we must take up our cross, and yet, 
all through His life, He was going about bearing, or 
lightening, or removing the crosses of others. 

We have to come to God through—to be grafted 
into—to abide in—to prepare for the judgment seat of 
—in a word, to have to do both for time and eternity 
with—One Who obeyed His parents, Who had a 
mother and kinsfolks with whom He lived and worked. 

We have to do with One Who had the noblest of 
human blood in His veins, and the highest career in 
the universe before Him, Who yet, for thirty years, was 
One with His toiling brethren in humble obscurity. 

We have to do with One Who taught the soul its 
wisest lessons, and yet spent the most of His days in 
going from place to place, healing the bodies of His 
brethren. We have to do with One Who had com- 
passion on the multitudes in the wilderness, and felt 
for the abashed bridegroom at the marriage when the 
wine ran short, and took notice of the disreputable 
publican who climbed up the tree to see Him. 

We have to do with One Who eat and drank with 
outcasts and sinners, and asked for water from the 
Samaritan woman, and commended the pouring out 
of the costly perfume upon His feet. 
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We have to do with One Who, in his own person, 
tasted the bitterest dregs of the cup of human 
misery ; persecution for righteousness sake, denial by 
one friend, betrayal by another, desertion by all. 

In a word, the Gospels show us how the Captain: 
of our Salvation was made perfect, and how it is that 
we have a High Priest Who can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. So that we know whom 
we have believed, and’ are persuaded that He will 
keep that which we have committed unto Him. unto 


the Day of- His appearing. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DOGMA. 


T is not surprising that men who are out of the pale 
| of the Church of Christ should show contempt for the 
dogmas or doctrines of that Church ; but it is, to me 
at least, a matter of profound astonishment, that others, 
who, in the highest worship of the Church, profess 
their belief in those dogmas, and in this same worship 
praise God for the truths or facts which they involve, 
should let no opportunity pass of speaking of “ dogma” 
generally with marked contempt. 

I must confess, for my own part, knowing what the 
dogmas of our faith are supposed to be, that I have 
been more surprised at the unconcealed dislike which 
has been evinced for “dogmas,” than at anything else 
in the writings of the school which is now troubling 
the Church. I have been led at times to ask myself 
whether I understand the word “dogma” aright, or 
whether I have not wholly mistaken its meaning. 

I have always understood that the Incarnation of 
the Eternal Son—the Atonement which.He wrought 
upon the cross—the fact that He is now at the right 
hand of God, interceding for us—that the repenting 
sinner is accepted, not because he has any good works 
in his hands, but because he casts himself on God’, 
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mercy through Christ—that the Holy Spirit is a 
person, and so, after the manner of a person, strives 
within us, and is sinned against, and is grieved, and 
may depart from us. 

I have always understood, I say, that these are 
“dogmas” in one sense, just as they are “ doctrines” in 
another sense, and “ facts” or “truths” in another— 
the difference in the use of the terms being that the 
word “dogma” is usually restricted to the somewhat 
terse and guarded statements (in creeds or other eccle- 
siastical formularies) of certain matters revealed to us 
by God, whilst “doctrine” is the word used for ex- 
pressing the somewhat more diffuse and familiar teach- 
ing or exposition of the same matters ; which matters 
are, after all, facts—having as distinct an objective 
reality as any facts of history or natural science. 

Take the Incarnation. 

We believe it to be a fact that the only Begotten 
and Eternal Son of God came amongst us more than 
1800 years ago, that He did this, not for His own 
sake, but for ours, in order that He might remedy the 
evils into which we had fallen ; that He came amongst 
us as one of ourselves, taking our nature, and entirely 
conforming Himself to its conditions ; that for thirty 
years He manifested the Eternal and Invisible God, 
whose express image He is, as that God had never 
before been manifested. 

This we believe to be a fact. Not only do we Chris- 
tians, singly, each one for himself, believe it, but the 
organization which Our Founder established is founded 
for the promulgation of this fact, and other facts 
essentially depending upon it, such as the Atonement 
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effected by the Death of this Incarnate Son, His present 
Intercession, and His future Eternal Reign. 

Now, if the knowledge of such a fact be committed 
to the cuardianship of any body of men, who are also 
bound to make it known,-.it is clear that they should 
do their very best to’ see that the fact in question is 
not misrepresented—that it is put forth-in its integrity, 
so far, that is, as it has been revealed ; and especially 
that all those’ who are directly and officially concerned 
in its promulgation, understand it aright. 

All this becomes imperative if the fact itself has 
been misrepresented, and if the misrepresentations go 
to the length of utterly depriving it of that significance 
which properly attaches to 1: 

Now, the fact of the Inearnation has been so mis- 
represented. 

It has been misrepresented in very early times, as if 
the Person who became incarnate was not the Son of 
the One God set forth in the Old Testament, and that 
He did’ not really assume our flesh and blood. Then it 
was misrepresented, as if God sent into the world not 
His True Real Son, but a created nature, who, how- 
- ever, became really incarnate. It has been further 
misrepresented, as if the person who appeared amongst 
us was only a very good man raised up by God, and 
not His own. Son sent down by God. The Incarnation 
has also been deprived of all its real significance, by 
being explained as if there were two personalities in the 
Being Who died for us, one of whom suffered, and the 
other did not, in which case God did actually neither 
spare His own Son nor deliver Him up for us all; and 
it has been further misrepresented, as if He who came 
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amongst us took only a part of our nature, viz. its 
lowest part, so that He has by no means a real perfect 
human nature, and so can only sympathize with us in 
a very limited degree. 

All, or almost all, these misrepresentations of the 
fact have been made with the view of rendering it 
easier to be apprehended by the mere infidel intellect ; 
but they all touch its very hfe,-for they all deprive 
the fact itself of the evidence which it affords,—first, 
of the exceeding love of God the Father in really 
giving His own Son, and not a mere creature; and 
secondly, of the infinite love and humilhation of God 
the Son, in stooping to’ become, not in figure, or un- 
really, but in very deed, one with us. 

In order that we should hold and state this won- 
drous fact of Almighty love in its integrity, we of the 
English Chureh have a short, clear, and very carefully 
worded statement. of it in the Seeond Article. 

This statement I conceive to be “ dogma,’ in the 
highest sense of the word. It contains the substance 
of what four general councils of the Church have 
decreed upon the subject in question ; but, after all, 
the article from beginning to end, is but the statement 
of a fact: the greatest fact which has ever occurred 
in the history of the universe, a fact which most deeply 
concerns both God and man. It deeply concerns God, 
for, if the fact be true, there is now on the throne of God 
a human nature, governing all things, so intimately 
and personally united to the Son of God that they 
are indivisible : God and Man being one Christ, Who 
governs all things on behalf of One Person of the God- 
head, and Who sends the Holy Spirit, the Third Person. 
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It also deeply concerns man, if, that is, it be any 
care to God that man should acknowledge the good- 
ness and love of God towards him; for, what are all 
exhibitions of the love of God put together, compared 
with this one? The dogma, then, is but the statement 
of what we conceive to be a fact. The fact may not 
be true, or the accounts of it may be mixed up with 
what is erroneous, or the Church may take a wrong 
view of it—may, for instance, see in it more of the 
love of God the Father, and more of the Humiliation 
of her dear Lord than the case warrants; but, after 
all, this so-called “dogma” is simply her conception of 
a fact; the circumstances and conditions under which 
it occurred, so far as God has revealed them; and the 
mind and purpose of God, as set forth in it. 

We go a step further. 

It is quite clear that such a fact, if nghtly ap- 
prehended by faith, is calculated to have the greatest 
possible practical influence. 

If the Son of God came amongst us in the way in 
which the dogma above mentioned teaches us, we are 
under the greatest possible obligations to Him. 

We have set before us, in it, in the strongest heht 
conceivable, the love of the Son of God, and we know 
that the expression of love most of all calls forth love. 
It seems natural, then, that they, whose duty it is to 
urge man to keep Christ’s commandments, should set 
forth all that is best calculated to call forth that love 
of Christ which is the ‘keeping of His command- 
ments” (John xiv. 15, xv. 10, 14; 1 John v. 3). 

And so with the love of God. 


If creatures, such as we, are to love the Lord our 
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God with all our hearts, it is needful that we should 
set before ourselves the exceeding love of God to us. 
Now the Scriptures set before us the love of God, as 
displayed in the Incarnation, as the one grand attrac- 
tive manifestation of the love of our Father. 

The same applies to trust in Christ. The Scriptures 
seem to insist very strongly upon trust in Christ. 
Now, if we are to trust in Christ, we must know that 
He is trustworthy. How can we trust in the death 
of an obscure man who died 1800 years ago ? 

Without “dogma” such trust is ridiculous. It has 
no foundation. But if we believe in the true God- 
head and Incarnation of Him Who died for us, then 
we realize how very safely we can trust in the efficacy 
of His blood—how very safely we can commit our 
souls to His keeping. 

Now, this application of the fact of the Incarnation 
is what is usually called “ doctrine,’ but it is, after 
all, only the unfolding, and practical application of 
“* dogma.” 

When St. Paul bids men follow the example of 
Christ Jesus, Who, being in the form of God, took 
upon Him the form of a servant, he simply states 
and apples the most incomprehensible of all dogmas 
to daily life. 

Such I conceive to be the popular and legitimate 
use of the words “dogma” and “ doctrine.” 

Now I confess, that it does\ not) astonish me to find 
men, in high places in the Church, who, in solemn 
Kucharistic worship, confess, in very dogmatic terms 
indeed, the highest dogmas of grace, yet, when they 
write books for the edification of the Church, make no 
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secret of their dislike to dogma. _“ Behold, what a 
weariness it is, and ye have snuffed at it,” is the 
very word for their behaviour about it. 

If what we daily confess im our Creed, or daily 
praise God for in our Te Deum be true, and a fact, 
then all other facts that can possibly come within the 
range of human knowledge are as nothing besides it. 

How can men who realize it forbear to speak of it ? 
How can they refrain ? 

How can they endure to think of any praise of the 
glories of Christ which withholds from Him the glory 
of His loving Humiliation ? 

They are not required to state it in the shape of 
dogma. Such a statement, though very needful in its 
place, would be too condensed—too formal. 

It must be broken up, expanded, unfolded, so as to 
assume the shape which is usually called “ doctrine.” 

But. they refuse to do this. The blessed fact, of 
which both the more formal dogma and the more 
expanded doctrine is but the statement or application, 
is all but ignored. It is treated as not of the essence 
of Christianity,* such men being unable to compre- 
hend that, if such a fact be true,.1t must, by its very 
nature, be the very heart and life of any system of 
which it may form a part. 

Are we then to suppose that such men do not 


* The Dean of Westminster, for instance, speaks of a book, 
Ecce Homo, which (perhaps for some polemic purpose on the side 
of the Truth) altogether ignores the profound’ humiliation of the 
Eternal Son, as a book written on the very “vitals of Christianity.” 
A title which, if I mistake not, from the tone of his new preface, 
the writer himself would be the first to: disclaim. 
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believe the dogmas for which they exhibit such marked 
contempt ? We cannot possibly impuen their honesty. 

How then can we account for the line which they 
take upon ‘dogma,’ I do not mean upon all con- 
troverted dogma, but upon that to which their own 
Church has not only required adhesion, but incor- 
porated (naturally) into her highest acts of praise and 
thanksgiving ? | | 

It can only be, because they have worked them- 
selves up to believe that what is doctrinal or .dog- 
matic in Christianity can be separated from its essence. 

I shall now proceed to show— 

lst. That the realization of the simplest statement 
of Christianity conceivable involves the acceptance of 
its highest dogmas. 

And, 2dly. That the acceptance of the highest 
‘“doomas” is needful to vindicate the moral character 
of its Founder. 

I. I do not think that it would be possible to find, 
in the compass of the New Testament, a statement of 
the Essence of Christianity, at once so short, .so plain, 
and yet so touching, as the well-known saying of its 
Founder, ‘God so loved the world, that He gave His 
Only Begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should ,not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

We have in it at once the Divine nature of Christ, 
the cause of His coming, and the object which He 
came to accomplish. 

We have the nature of Christ—in that He is the 
Ouly Begotten of God Himself; we have the moving 
cause, in the unspeakable love of God the Father ; and 
we have the object for which He came—the Salvation 
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of mankind. We have also the means whereby we 
are made partakers of this salvation, in that it is said, 
“ Whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish.” 

Now, in forming to ourselves any clear conception 
of the meaning of these words of Christ, we have to 
do with four dogmas, one and all the subject of fierce 
controversy during past ages of the Church; one and 
all involving the supernatural, or the preternatural, or 
the miraculous, or whatever else men are pleased to 
call the direct personal interference of Almighty God ; 
one and all opposed to, and far above out of the sight 
of, the sceptical, secular spirit of the world, and yet 
each of them involving, in the view of the Redeemer 
Himself, the highest love of God His Father. 

First of all, we have the dogma or truth of the 
Trinity, so far at least as this, that there is true 
Fatherhood and true Sonship in the very Godhead. 
We have a Father “ giving,” and an Only Begotten 
“ given,” and this not revealed as a matter of curiosity 
or speculation, but to set forth the love of God. 
‘God so loved, that He gave His Only Begotten.” 
Tt is plain that the whole love of God here mentioned 
by Him who, above all living beings, experienced and 
returned that love, is dependent upon the fact, that 
God actually has a true proper Begotten Son, by 
giving Whom He evinced the intensity of His love in 
the same manner as a human father might evince 
his love by giving his true, proper, and begotten son, 
if some occasion made it necessary. 

The whole reality of the love of God obviously 
depends upon the reality of the Filial relationship 
betwixt the Father and Jesus Christ. So that, if Jesus 
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be a created Son, and not His Begotten, the whole con- 
ception of the love of the Father (so far as Christ here 
sets it forth) vanishes away. 

So that the realization of what is almost on the 
surface of these household words of the faith involves 
the dogma or truth of the Trinity, of the eternal 
Fatherhood of the First Person, and of the eternal - 
Sonship of the Second. 

But, in addition to this, if we would enter into the 
force of these words of Christ, we must realize a 
second dogma, the Incarnation. 

This is involved, in its integrity, in the fact that 
God “gave” His Son. He gave Him to us, not as 
He gives life and breath, food and raiment ; for, in the 
eiving of these things, God makes no sacrifice, parts 
with nothing, though He is not the less bountiful in 
bestowing them. It is also, I think, permitted to us to 
say, that He gave His Son in a way involving far more 
cost to Himself than the giving of His Spirit; for the 
latter gift, unspeakably great though it be, is not 
spoken of as involving humiliation—but God gave 
Him whom He loved with love unspeakable to be 
humbled, to become a creature, to become one of us, 
so that He should suffer humiliation and death, having 
taken into His own personality a nature subject to 
every humiliation and to death. 

Now, this is the most incomprehensible doctrine or 
dogma of our faith, that God’s own Son should be 
“sent in the likeness of sinful flesh,’ and in that flesh 
not “be spared:” the reality of it all is unutterable ; 
we fear to state it as we have done, and yet it 
must be in some sort apprehended by faith, if we 
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would apprehend the love of God in the gift of 
Jesus. 

The fact of God’s own Son really having been given 
by His Father—when so given, really suffermg—all 
this involves the highest possible dogma, such as that 
which at times we confess in solemn worship, that 
“although Jesus Christ be God and Man, yet He is 
not two, but one Christ: one, not by turning of the 
Gedhead into flesh, but by taking of the manhood into 
God: one altogether, not by cenfusion of substance 
(as if the natures were mixed, and a compound nature, 
neither real God nor real Man) but by unity of 
person. , | 

This is incomprehensible dogma in one sense, but 
in another it is the way in which God sought out 
and found us, His lost sheep. 

Surely, then, gratefully to accept, and adoringly to 
contemplate such truths, .should be no burden ; for the 
dogma, or doctrine, or truth, is but the enunciation of 
the greatest conceivable act of Divine love. 

But, in the third place, the way which the Saviour 
sets forth by which the benefits of this humiliation, 
even unto death, beeome ours, also involves “ dogma,” 
the subject of much dispute and misconception, and 
even of gross abuse; 1 mean “justification by faith.” 
“@od so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth... .” 

Of course many questions arise respecting the right 
explanation.of this dogma, or doctrine, or truth (which 
is here stated in very general terms), and its right 
application ; as, for instance, the nature of this faith, 
its perpetuity, the relation of faith to sacraments, on 
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the one side, and to works, on the other. Into this 
question I am not now concerned to enter. All that 
I have to do with is, that Christ asserts in some 
shape the dogma of justification by faith when He 
says, “‘ Whosoever believeth in Him,” rather than 
‘Whosoever obeyeth Him.” 

And this is also a “ dogma” of grace and love ; for 
the evident design of Christ, in saying “believeth ” 
rather than “‘obeyeth,’ is a design of grace, as it is 
unfolded in the words of His servant, words which 
embody the whole Scripture theory of justification,— 
“It is of faith, that it may be by grace.” 

It is evidently the intention of God to make salva- 
tion, at the outset at least, a gift to be received, rather 
than a reward to be earned; and the enunciation of 
this, in any form of words in which we may embody 
it, is a dogma, just as much as the Incarnation, or any 
other truth or fact, is a dogma: and it is, as I said, a 
dogma of love and grace; for it makes all the dif- 
ference to the sinner, desirous of pardon, whether he 
has to look to God or Christ to receive pardon as a 
free gift, or whether he cannot hope to have any sense 
of it till he has earned it by a life of obedience, which 
obedience, the more he examines it, the more unsatis- 
_ factory it seems to him. 

But, in the fourth place, there is another “ dogma ” 
involved in the need which moved God to interfere 
for our salvation with such an astonishing instance of 
love. There must have been some very deep necessity 
to call for such an interference, and this necessity 1s 
to be found in the fall and ruin of our race. 

Iam quite willing to allow that much unscriptural 

vv 
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exaggeration has been employed in speaking of the 
fall and its effects. 

With the laudable design of exalting the universal 
need of Divine grace, men have gone beyond the 
teaching of some parts of Scripture, and ignored the 
testimony of others. ‘They have spoken as if-the fall 
had made men devils, which Scripture is very far from 
asserting, or even implying, though it uniformly repre- 
sents men to be fallen, and to need renewal and 
strength not their own. 

They have also spoken as if in heathen life there 
can be nothing to justify St. Paul’s words, where he 
speaks of the Gentiles, which have not the law, “ doing 
by nature the things contained in the law, and, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, showing the 
work of the law written in their hearts.” 

We humbly trust that the eye of God sees much of 
this, which we do not see, amongst those who know 
not the name of Christ. 

And on such grounds we would deprecate that 
unscriptural way of setting forth the fall and its effects 
which, out of zeal for grace, in reality confounds the 
distinctions between right and wrong, and upsets the 
foundations of justice and morality. 

But this does not undo the fact, that if we judge of 
the ruined state of man by the statements of the word 
of God, by the experience of what we see around us, 
and by the means taken by God Himself for man’s 
recovery, that ruin must be terrible. | 

_ Bishop Butler, whom no one can accuse of exag- 
gerated views of the depravity of human nature, in 
answering those who rejected the need of a Mediator, 
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expresses himself in terms which, from their deep 
seriousness, as well as studied moderation, are well 
worthy of regard, | 

“The generality of mankind,” he says (Analogy, 
Pt. IT. ch. v.), “are so far from having that awful sense 
of things which the present state of vice, and misery, 
and darkness seems to make but reasonable, that they 
have scarcely any apprehension or thought at all upon 
the matter.” 

Again: “Consider what it is for creatures, moral 
agents, presumptuously to introduce that confusion 
and misery into the kingdom of God which mankind 
have introduced ; to blaspheme the sovereign Lord of 
all; to contemn His authority ; to be injurious to the 
degree they are to their fellow-creatures, the creatures 
of God.” 

Again he remarks : “ But still it may be thought, 
that the whole manner of treating the subject before 
us supposes mankind to be naturally in a very strange 
state; and truly so it does. But it is not Christianity 
which put us into this state. Whoever will consider 
the manifold miseries, and the extreme wickedness of 
‘the world ; the wrongnesses within themselves which 
the best complain of, and endeavour to amend, but 
that the generality grow more profligate and corrupt 
with age ; that heathen moralists thought the present 
state to bea state of punishment ; to all which might be 
added, that the earth, our habitation, has the appear- 
ance of being a ruin: whoever, I say, will consider 
all these and some other obvious things, will think 
he has little reason to object against the Scripture 
account that mankind is in a state of degradation.” 

¥ 2 
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So that, if we would form a due estimate of the love 
of God, as set forth in these words of Christ, we must 
hold that the fall, from the disastrous effects of which 
we are delivered by the Incarnation and Faith in the 
Incarnate One, is deadly in its present effects, and 
terrible in its future consequences. 

And go it is, that if we would hold the simplest 
statement of Christianity possible, asking ourselves 
what each clause of it means, and how the meaning 
of each brings out the love of our Father, we must 
gird up the loins of our mind to apprehend four 
dogmas, each of them deeply mysterious in itself, and 
each one touching on all sides other, and perhaps 
still deeper, mysteries. 

I shall now attempt to show that the acceptance of 
the highest dogma of Christianity is needful to vindi- 
cate the moral character of its Founder. 

A very remarkable book, written apparently for the 
purpose of treating the person and work of Christ 
apart from all dogmas (Catholic dogmas, at least), 
describes our Lord as distinguished by -‘‘ His un- 
bounded personal pretensions.” (Hcce Hcomo, p. 25.) 

By dogma alone can we vindicate the character of | 
the Saviour for putting forth these pretensions. 

Consider some of them. 

“Glorify Thou Me, O Father, with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world was” (John xvu. 5); 
‘“ Whatsoever things” (even raising the dead) “the 
Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise ” 
(John v. 19); “ All things are delivered unto Me of 
My Father, and no man knoweth the Son save the 
Father” (Matt. xi. 27); “Where two or three are 


gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them ;” “Lo, I am with you alway” (Matt. 
XVill. 20, xxvill. 20); “ All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and in earth” (Matt. xxvii. 19); “ Whatso- © 
ever ye shall ask in My name I will do it” (John xiv. 
14); ‘ All mine are thine, and thine are mine” (John 
Xvi. 10). 

A single glance at these pretensions fully vindicates 
our use in solemn worship of certain words in a very 
dogmatic creed : “ Immensus Pater : Immensus Fiiius : 
Immensus Spiritus Sanctus.” 

We go a step further. 

The Father of Jesus witnesses that He is His 
beloved Son (Matt. 11.17). The principal follower 
of Jesus confesses in His hearing that He is the Son 
of the iving God, and is rewarded for so doing by a 
promise involving astonishing personal pretensions on 
the part of the Promiser, ‘‘ Whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 19). 

Jesus Himself puts forth a parable, in which He 
claims to be the beloved Son of God in a far higher 
sense than either Moses, or Elijah, or Esaias was.* 
He undoubtedly speaks of Himself as “ Lord of Angels.” 
“The Son of Man shall send His angels.” 

Lastly, He implies that the most astonishing proof. 
of the love of God to a lost world was the sending of 
His only begotten Son, meaning, of course, Himself 
(John iii. 16). 

It is plain that the sense in which He is the Son of 


* “Tast of all, He sent unto them His Son” (Matt. xx. 37). 
‘¢What shall Ido? I will send my beloved Son” (Luke xx. 13). 
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God will justify or discredit these personal pretensions 
on His part. 

In what sense, then, is He the Son of God ? 

To help us to answer this question three dogmas 
have been put forth.* 

1st, The Socinian or mere humanitarian dogma. 

If we accept this, we have to believe that God 
arbitrarily chose out of the human race a particular 
man, having no higher nature, and the same origin in 
all respects as His fellows—that He kept this man 
pure from the sin in which all the rest of His brethren 
were involved, that He miraculously endowed Him 
with wisdom such as no other man had ever possessed 
—that He constituted this man, so endowed, His 
special representative to mankind, and having thus, 
of His mere will, distinguished Him above all His 
fellows, He endowed Him with the capacities needful 
for exercising unlimited power, and then put the con- 
trol of all things into this man’s hands as His vice- 
gerent, and committed to Him the exercise of all 
judement, even the final award. So that, on this 
hypothesis, the Supreme Being turned a mere man 
into a God,—God in the same sense of exercising 
power (9), and Lordship (198) as He Himself is God. 

This dogma (for dogma of course it is, as much as 
any which the Catholic Church has ever imposed, 
though a dogma of unbelief) is unsatisfying. Neither 
intellect nor heart can rest in it. 


* IT do not give the two following expositions of Socinian and 
Arian. doctrine as exactly what the whole bodies of these men have 


professed. They rather indicate, in each case, the Socinian or 
Arian Idea. : 
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For, in the first place, it is as contrary to Rational- 
ism as the Catholic faith is, for the whole theory of 
Rationalism is to avoid at all hazards the acknowledg- 
ment of any arbitrary active interference with the 
natural course of things on the part of God; and here, 
on the Socinian view, is an interference, as I shall 
show, far more arbitrary and unnatural than that 
implied by Catholic dogma, for it makes the Almighty 
deify a mere man, endowing him with knowledge 
such as we have no capacities to distinguish from 
omniscience, and with powers such as we have no 
capacities to distinguish from omnipotence. Then, in 
the next place, the theory is contrary to any bond fide 
acceptance of Scripture, as in any way designed to 
teach us truths respecting God, for the statements of 
Scripture respecting the pre-existence of Christ, His 
true Sonship, and His inherent Divine perfections are 
so plain and so prominent, that to submit each one as 
it comes to a process of depreciatory or destructive 
criticism, does unbearable violence to the moral sense ; 
and so the tone of thought which began with 
Socinus, who seems to have believed in some super- 
natural power and prerogatives of Christ, has ended in 
Renan and Strauss, who make Him accessory to the 
frauds of those about Him. 

If a man accepts the Scripture statements respecting 
the unbounded power which God has put into Christ’s 
hands, and the universal judgment He has deputed 
Him to exercise, He can have no logical difficulty 
about His pre-existence, which the same Scriptures 
reveal; and so Socinianism, as held by Socinus, or even 
by Priestley, is a thing of the past. It cannot maintain 
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its ground against more consistent forms of Rational- 
ism, having no logical standing-ground, either in 
Scripture or out of it. 

The second dogma put forth to enable us to explain 
these personal pretensions of Christ is the Arian. 

According to this theory, Christ had a pre-existent 
nature which became incarnate. 

This nature was created by God of a substance 
resembling His own, and so was not truly begotten, 
but was made. } 

So that He whom we call the Son of God was not 
His Son in anything like the true, dear, and intimate 
sense in which a human son is the son of his father. 

So that, according to this theory, there is no real 
Fatherhood and Sonship in the Deity. 

God, according to this view, some time in the past 
eternity called into existence a mighty and mysterious 
being, whom He endowed with all power and wisdom, 
and then sent Him into the world to manifest a super- 
human life amongst us. | 

This being is the Son of God only in that lower 
sense in which the highest unfallen angel and the 
lowest regenerate saint are alike sons of God—ain the 
sense of bemg created by Him a moral and intellectual 
being, and retaining His image. 

But this Sonship, though most blessed, is still not 
proper Sonship ; and between this improper Sonship, 
of which the angels and the regenerate partake, and 
the true Sonship of the Eternal Son, there can be no 
intermediate Sonship of which we can form any 
conception.* 


* “Wilt thou contend with the Only Begotten concerning Son- 
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The Arian dogma, then, allows us to hold the pre- 
existence of Christ, and the Incarnation of His pre- 
existent nature; but it is, in reality, as unsatisfactory 
to either intellect or heart as the Socinian. It has no 
lifein it. It prevailed for a short time, but died out, 
and is absolutely incapable of revival. » 

It affords us no resting-place for either faith. or 
unbelief. | 

It presents to Modern Rationalism all the difficulties 
of the Catholic Faith, for it assumes a supernatural 
interference i the matter of the pre-existence and 
Incarnation, just as much as the Catholic dogma does ; 
and in one respect, perhaps, its idea is more abhorrent 
to Modern Rationalism, for if there be one dogma of 
unbelief upon which, more than another, Modern 
Rationalism undertakes to speak positively, 1t 1s the 
non-existence of the Angelic world, to which, after all, 
the pre-existent nature of Christ, on the Arian hypo- 
thesis, must be relegated. Rationalism undertakes to 
assure us that there are no intelligences betwixt our- 
selves and God. 

Neither can the heart rest in Arianism. It gives us 
a sort of Incarnation without the measureless depths 
of Divine love inherent in the true One, for all the love 
manifested in such assertions as that of the Saviour, 


“God so loved the world, that He gave His only 


ship, and assert that in that respect He enjoys nothing more than 
thou? ‘By no means’ is the reply, and yet thou doest this, even 
though thou sayest not so in words. ‘How?’ Because thou 
sayest that thou by grace art partaker of the Adoption, and He in - 
like manner. For by saying that He is not Son by nature, thou 
only makest Him to be so by grace.” —Chrysostom on John 1. 1. 
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begotten Son,” depends on the fact of God having a 
true and only-begotten Son, who is.in as close and 
endearing relationship to the Divine Father as the 
human son is to the human father. 

The third dogma put forth to account for the pre- 
tensions of Christ is the Catholic Faith of the Trinity 
and Incarnation. 

According to this dogma God dwelt not from all 
eternity solitary, or in everlasting loneliness, but as a 
Trinity ; there beg so far three Personalities in the 
Godhead, that they perform acts which we cannot but 
associate with distinct and conscious Personality. The 
Father loves the Son; the Son loves the Father. The 
Spirit is another besides the Son. The Father sends 
the Son; the Son sends the Spirit from the Father. The 
Son manifests the Father. The Spirit glorifies the Son. 
The Father shows love in giving the Son. The Son 
works as the Father works—does the will of the Father. 

The Second of these Persons is the Word, or Per- 
sonal Manifestation of the First, by Whom He made 
all things, and- through and in Whom He manifested 
Himself to angels and to men. When, in conse- 
quence of the mysterious entrance and prevalence of 
evil, God saw fit to interfere more palpably to remedy 
it, He interfered, as was natural and fitting (if it may 
be lawful to use such words respecting God), through 
His Word. That Word, Who was His natural Mani- 
festation, being the brightness of His glory, and the 
express image of His person (or substance), undertook 
in the fulness of time to manifest anew the Hidden 
Deity, and to mediate more permanently and palpably 
between God and all created things. 
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This Son of God by nature, bemg His proper only- 
begotten Son, became a creature, subject to all the 
limitations and conditions of a creature, but preserving 
still the same filial relationship. 

The Almighty power of God so ordered the circum- 
stance of His conception and birth, that the filal 
relationship remained so perfectly unbroken, that in 
‘His creature-condition He had none but God that He 
could call Fatber (Luke i. 35). 

He came amongst us, and took His place amongst 
created sons as one of ourselves, being yet the Eternal 
Son. 

So that there is now such a personal link between 
God and His creatures, that the uncreated nature can 
sympathise with the created, the infinite with the 
finite, the eternal with the temporal. 

Having assumed our flesh and blood, and with them 
all the sinless weaknesses of our nature, in that nature 
the Son of God took personal part in the conflict with sin, 
evil, and even death, and conquered them, and opened 
a way of access between us sinners and-the All Holy. 

Such, as far as I can see, is the Catholic dogma. 

This dogma fully accounts for the “ unbounded 
personal pretensions ” of Christ. 

It accounts for all that He says about His own eternal 
existence, about His own unbounded power, about His 
infinite knowledge, so that He knows even the Father. 
It accounts for the way in which He claims co-pro- 
prietorship with God in the things and people of God. 

It accounts for the loving subordination His every 
word exhibits, even when He speaks of Liis pre-existent 
state. 
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It accounts for the position He assumes, with refer- 
ence to the Father on the one side and the Holy Ghost 
on the other, for He represents Himself as sent by the 
Father, and yet sending the Spirit. 

He represents Himself as witnessing to the Father 
and as being witnessed to by the Spirit. 

It accounts for His lordship over the angels, His 
reception of Divine worship from them when He came’ 
into this world, for His personal control over them, and 
proprietorship in them. . 

It accounts for His relations to the Church. He 
acts in the Church as a Son over His own house. He 
is IN the Church—in its several members, and they are 
in Him, just as God the Father, and God the Holy 
Ghost are 7 Christians, and they in Them. — 


Two other considerations respecting “dogma” re- 
quire attention. 

I. There are those amongst us who assume a sort 
of antagonism between dogmatic and practical Chris- 
tianity. 

We are supposed to be on the eve of a future in 
which the moral element of Christianity will be dis- 
engaged from the supernatural and the dogmatic, and 
win far greater triumphs from its disenthralment. 

It may be so; but, be it remembered, that not the 
slightest streak of the dawn of such a future has as 
yet appeared above the horizon. . 

We are much indebted to a recent writer for a term 
which will help us to put this whole matter on the 
highest ground. | 
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The new term which has been given to the charac- 

teristic grace of Christianity is “the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity.” 
_ The author of this term has shown how Christ has 
so raised our conception of “ goodness,” that “no man 
is called or considered good, whether he bear the 
Christian name or not, who does not, in some form or 
other, exhibit an active love for his kind, and go out 
of his way to do good.” (Hcce Homo, p. 192.) He 
shows, very convincingly, how this “enthusiasm of 
humanity” would impel its possessor to do all the 
good he could to the bodies and souls of his fellow- 
creatures. 

He shows how such a man will go beyond the mere 
letter of the New Testament; for, whereas the mere 
letter of the New Testament seems to confine philan- 
thropy to positive almsdeeds, or visiting the sick, or 
clothing the naked, the man inspired by its “spirit 
would not rest content with this; but, when the sick 
man has been visited, and everything done which skill 
and assiduity can do to cure him, modern charity will 
go on to consider the causes of his malady, what 
noxious influence besetting his life, what contempt of 
the laws of health in his dict, or habits, may have 
caused it, and then to inquire whether others incur the 
same dangers, and may be warned in time” (p. 196). 

Again, this writer shows excellently well how this 
enthusiasm of humanity would lead those inflamed by 
it to do all they could for the moral edification of their 
fellow-men, and, above all, of those who, with them, 
are members of the Church. He says, and very, very 
truly, that “the ideal of the economist does not appear 
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to be Christ’s ideal, for the ideal of the economist, or 
even of the mere philanthropist, is a man enjoying 
every physical comfort, and determining to give him- 
self up to enjoyment ; but Christ describes such a man 
“rather with horror than with satisfaction” (p. 206). 
He considers, and rightly, that “ Christianity would 
sacrifice its Divinity if it abandoned its missionary 
character, and became a mere educational institution.” 
“When the power of reclaiming the lost dies out of 
the Church, it ceases to be the Church” (p. 258). 

Consequently, the enthusiasm of humanity, with him, 
is that which would impel a man to do his utmost to 
bring every one of his fellow-creatures into the (ideal) 
Church as the Christ-ordained organization for pro- 
moting or reproducing in men the character of Christ 
Himself; and, when such an one was brought under 
Christian influence, to do. everything to build him up 
in the graces and virtues of Christ. 

Such is the latest term for the spirit or mind of 
Christ, energizing in the Christian,—‘‘ The Enthusiasm 
of Humanity.” 

But we cannot even think of enthusiasm without 
silently asking, “ What kindles it ?” 

What then, has, from the Day of Pentecost to this 
year of grace 1866, kindled the enthusiasm of humanity? 
What has, since the Ascension of Christ, made men 
part with their worldly goods for the good of others ? 
What has, since the time of Christ, made men sur- 
render home, and family, and country, in order to 
spend themselves in enlarging the family of Christ? 
What has made them devote themselves, in spite of 
heathenish persecution on the part of their professed 
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co-religionists, to the revival of religion, the reclamation 
of the fallen, the correction of abuses, proved or 
supposed, in the Church ? 

What has started and upheld all organizations, old 
and new, for the spread of the Gospel, for the supply 
of pastors and teachers, for mutual assistance and co- 
operation in works of piety and mercy ? 

What but some form or other of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity 

Rather, we may say, some dogma itself. 

Now, by “dogma,” I do not mean here exclusively 
“Catholic dogma” (and by Catholic dogma I mean 
that which has to do with the Person of Christ, and 
His work, considered as an objective reality), for men 
have been roused into intense Christian action by 
dogmas concerning the mode in which the individual 
soul lays hold of the salvation of Christ, and appropri- 
ates it, and also by dogmas respecting the perpetuity 
of faith in the persons for whose benefit God has 
intended the salvation of Christ. 

Unquestionably an enthusiasm, which we must 
account the “enthusiasm of humanity,” has been ex- 
cited by these things; but be it remembered that these 
secondary dogmas could not have even existed without 
the foundation dogma of the Incarnation. 

When a man’s “enthusiasm of humanity” is roused 
up by such a dogma as Justification by faith, it is, 
after all, not the bare formula in which the truth is 
expressed, which excites him, but the fact that this 
faith apprehends the exceeding glories and exceeding 
love of a Person, and the exceeding greatness of the 
salvation wrought out by that Person, and the exceed- 
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ing graciousness of the way by which this salvation is 
made over to us. 

And, on the other hand, what has invariably para- 
lysed the action of any system, or Church, or organi- 
zation which has allowed it to prevail? what has first 
damped and ultimately extinguished Christian zeal, or 
the “enthusiasm of humanity,” or whatever else you 
please to call the imitation of Christ, or conformity to 
His mind ? 

What but Anti-dogmatic Christianity, or Liberalism ? 
This Anti-dogmatic Christianity, this Liberalism, is 
the most impotent form of Christianity that has ever 
existed. 

The most grovelling superstition that has any core 
of dogma, is stronger than it 1s. 

Heresies, such as the Arian, if held dogmatically 
(i.e. as if the holders believed in them), have produced 
more moral and religious effect. Witness, for instance, 
the conversion of the Goths by Arians. 

Anti-dogmatic Christianity has simply destroyed 
Continental Protestantism. 

The system of Calvin, as long as it was held dog- 
matically, had much moral and religious strength in 
it, but it was succeeded by Liberalism ; and now, in 
Calvin’s own city, the ascendant Church is that of 
St. Francis de Sales. 

The only thing connected with the moral good of 
the species, for which, as far as I can see, the professors 
of Anti-dogmatic Christianity show any zeal or enthu- 
siasm, is secular education. 

Since entering upon this part of the subject, I have 
endeavoured to call to mind all the chief instances I 
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have read of, of persons impelled by this enthusiasm 
of humanity, to make the good of their species, or the 
advancement of religion, or the moral and religious 
instruction of their fellow-creatures, the object of 
their lives. 

I have also done my best to recollect what has been 
the evidently inspiring motive of those with whom I 
have come personally in contact, or whom I have heard 
of by report, who have had this mind of Christ in 
them. 

I can scarcely call to mind one instance in which 
the inspiration was not evidently and unmistakably 
derived from some dogmatic form of religion.* [| 
think the man cannot be named for the enthusiasm of 
humanity by the side of the Apostle St. Paul; and 
he leaves us in no doubt as to what kindled it in him. 
“The love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all,” &e. “ Who is he that 
econdemneth ? It is Christ that died,” &c. 


* Tf instances are adduced of professedly undogmatic Christians 
being zealous of good works (I myself have known some), still 
this does not for a moment subvert my position; for, in all such 
cases, the original inspiration, and most of the examples, and much 
of the teaching which has fostered it, was received in or through a 
Church, or organization which, if it had not been for the salt cx 
its dogma, would have now been a mass of corruption. I would 
apply to the enthusiasm of humanity in undogmatic Christians, 
what the author of Ecce Homo applies to morality and philan- 
thropy out of Christianity. “If a high and complete morality 
often exists outside of the Church [or apparently without dogma], 
it does not often exist independent of it. The atmosphere of 
Europe has been saturated for some fifteen centuries with Christian 
principles [dogma]. While this is so, it is idle for any virtue that 
springs up in its neighbourhood to claim to be independent of it.” 
(Preface to Fifth Edition, p. xviii.) 

Z 
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He leaves us also in no doubt as to how he would 
kindle it in others. “Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus, Who, being in the form of 
God,” &c. Then St.John begins his First Epistle with 
the enunciation of the highest possible dogma. “That 
which was from the beginning, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon,” &c. “ And 
these things write we unto you, that your joy may be 
full” 

So there is no question as to what kindled his 
inspiration. > 

To pass to other times. 

If the reader chooses to refer to such a book as 
Neander’s Infe of Chrysostom, he will see in it 
the portraiture of one in whom the “enthusiasm of 
humanity ” burnt with no unsteady flame. Itis the life 
of one who literally gave up all his goods to the poor, 
who gave all his time to preaching and prayer, and 
active efforts on behalf of his flock; who lashed un- 
sparingly the vices and follies and oppressions of those 
who had it in their power to retaliate upon him ; who 
pleaded in the pulpit with masters for the education 
and manumission of slaves; who, when driven from 
his archbishopric into far exile among barbarians, at 
once set himself to work to devise schemes for gather- 
ing into the fold of Christ the barbarians beyond. If 
the reader examines the preaching of this man, he will 
find it wonderfully free from the fetters of any human 
system ; he will find the preacher almost always adopt- 
ing the most natural exposition of the word of God ; 
he will find his preaching not that of one who addresses 
himself to “any imaginary congregation, or to any 
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abstract or distant circumstances,” but of one who 
sets before himself the daily life, the daily sins and 
follies and superstitions of those before him, and will 
give his body and soul no rest till God has brought 
them to a better mind. But this the reader will 
assuredly find in Chrysostom. He will find a dogma- 
tist. He will not find one who carefully measures 
and guards his language when he is engaged on that 
Theme which, to saint or penitent, must be the most 
glorious of all, or one who employs equivocal terms, 
so that no umbrage may be taken by those who 
believe that God has no only-begotten Son, or one 
who gives Jesus Christ the praise of all human virtue, 
whilst he studiously avoids all recognition of His most 
loving humiliation. 

There can be no doubt that, so far as the enthu- 
siasm of humanity is evidenced by missionary toils, 
and expenditure of health, and means, and life itself, 
in the extension of Christianity, the dogmatists have 
it all to themselves. Whatever Brainerd, Martin, 
Judson, Williams, Schwartz, the Japanese martyrs, 
Xavier, the victims to the Sierra Leone fever, were, 
they were certainly not Latitudinarians. 

Anti-dogmatic Christianity, as far as I can ascertain, 
does nothing, either in the Church Catholic or out of it, 
to fulfil the last earthly charge of the Son of Man. 
It has no organization of its own, and it lends a very 
lukewarm support to those already in operation. And 
it cannot be urged as an excuse, that all the existing 
means are in the hands of dogmatists, for Christianity, 
in its past or present developments or forms, is confessed 
to be the only thing yet known which has kindled the 

Z 2 
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enthusiasm of humanity. The inventor of this new 
term describes it as the speciality of Christianity, and, 
in order to produce it in His people, “Christ claims to 
be a perpetually attractive power.” Others “ contri- 
buted to men some discovery, and passed away ; 
Curist’s Discovery 1s Himseur.’—P. 177. 

Now, even supposing that Christ’s discovery of 
Himself is only under His Human aspect, still our 
anti-dogmatists are bound, if they have any of the 
enthusiasm in question, to make Him known under 
this aspect. 

If they think that the attractive power of His name 
will be increased by sundering from it His Infinite 
Humiliation—and they know well that this is the only 
possible way of undogmatizing Christianity—let them 
make a beginning. 


The mind of Christ in His people will lead them to 
despair of none. It will lead them to hope for all, 
because it is His mind Who came to seek and save the 
lost. ‘‘ He (Christ) found mercy too, where mercy com- 
monly fails even in the tender hearts of women. And 
mercy triumphed where it commonly dies of mere 
despair.” ‘“ Confirmed unchastity in woman seems 
a fatal vice to those who reverence womanhood.” 
Now it was in His treatment of fallen woman that 
“the prodigious force and originality of Christ's merey 
makes itself felt.” (Hece Homo, pp. 247-8.) 

The above fragments, by the author of the new term, 
are golden words indeed. 

But who amongst us are acting upon them? Who 
seem to have drunk in their spirit ? 
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Who amongst us are making some effort to follow 
(feebly, but faithfully and humbly) in the path they 
indicate ? 

Who but dogmatists ? 

Within the last two years [ have had (in connexion 
with others of different religious views to myself) to 
examine into the constitution and management of 
every institution in England for the reclamation of 
fallen women; and I believe, without an exception, 
they were in the hands of those who belonged to one 
or other of our definitely marked schools of Theology. 

The late Bishop Armstrong was unquestionably a 
dogmatist. 

The late Robert Suckling was unquestionably a 
dogmatist. 

And I have no doubt that the good men who engage 
in the midnight mission are dogmatists, though their 
inspiring dogmas may be rather those which concern 
our apprehension of Christ than those which concern 
His Person. 

Every religious movement for well-nigh two thousand 
years past, every philanthropic movement, every orga- 
nization for suppressing vice and relieving distress, 
has arisen directly out of dogmatic Christianity in 
some of its forms. 

The Reformation was as dogmatic as the Papacy— 
in fact, more so, upon all matters connected with the 
personal apprehension of Christ. 

Luther was incomparably more dogmatic than Leo 
the Tenth. 

So that, whatever freedom of mind Europe owes to 
the Reformation, it owes to dogma. 
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Mere liberalism—a merely negative creed—would 
never have shaken the dogmatism which upheld the 
Papacy.* | 

They were dogmatists who fought the battle of 
humanity against the Slave-trade. 

They were dogmatists, as I can personally bear 
witness, who fought and won a victory in the cause of 
humanity against an equally foul oppression—the 
cruel over-working of children in factories—and they 
had to fight the battle against religious liberals. 

Dogmatists have founded our orphanages, our col- 
leges, our churches, our missions, our sisterhoods, and, 
I believe, four-fifths of our hospitals. : 

Amiable, high-minded, and excellent men, as some 
of our leading anti-dogmatists individually are, no one 
can pretend that they are, as a body, in the forefront 
of the battle against sin in any of its forms. 


IJ. There are those amongst us who assume that 
“dogma” and “ liberalism” are antagonistic. 

Very many of those who desire to direct modern 
thought would not for a moment allow the appellation 
of “liberal,” in what they conceive to be its true 
sense, to one who holds, as if they were true, such 
things as the Incarnation of the Son of God, and 
the Personality of the Spirit, and the heavenly 
and supernatural relationship of Christ to His 
Church. 

Whereas, on the contrary, the title would be at 
once accorded to one who denies the Inearnation, or 


* Tt was not liberalism, but fanatical dogmatic Atheism, to which 
the French Revolution owed its giant strength. 
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to one whose grasp of Divine truth is so exceedingly 
feeble, that he consents to treat, on all occasions, the 
great doctrines or dogmas of the faith as if they were 
open questions. 

Socinian opinions, or opinions leaning in that direc- 
tion, if contrasted with opinions which accord Divine 
glory and worship to the Eternal Son, would assuredly 
(I was going to say, naturally) be called liberal. 

Now, the assumption of such antagonism, till it is 
examined, appears, to say the least, exceedingly sin- 
cular ; for what are the characteristic features of the 
two systems ? 

On the Catholic assumption God is, by His very 
nature, and has been from eternity, a Father, having 
One only Son, who partakes of all His perfections. 
This Son He gave for man. Whether He gave 
Him to make some real propitiatory atonement, or 
whether He gave Him to bring about only a moral 
reconciliation, or to rouse in us the enthusiasm of 
humanity, matters little to our immediate purpose. 
He gave His Son in a way of infinite humiliation, so 
that One, partaking of the essentially Divine Nature, 
came amongst us fully partaking in our nature, in 
every thing, except in that one thing of which He 
could not partake if He is to save us from it. 

All the dogmatic superstructure is in accordance 
with a foundation of such exceeding “breadth” and 
strength. 

Men are brought into the family of God. They are 
made His children, co-heirs with His Son. They have 
the most extraordinary supernatural assistance vouch- 
safed to them to enable them to live godly lives, and 
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hereafter they are to possess bodies, having qualities — 


which, compared with the qualities of our present 
bodies, will be supernatural. 

Such is the Catholic dogma. If one may, without 
sin, apply to it a term so dragged in the mire and 
dirt of this world’s disputes as “ liberal,’ it certainly 
does make the most liberal assumption that the heart 
of man can conceive. 

Now we turn to its opposite. 

The “liberal” or Latitudinarian spirit agrees to 
treat all this as doubtful, if not as false. The oreater 
doubt a man evinces with respect to such things, the 
more advanced “ liberal” (so far as religious opinions 
are concerned) is he supposed to be. So that God 
being assumed to have personal attributes (for a God 
without personal attributes is not worth consideration, 
He, or rather “ It,’ is far lower than man in the scale 
of being)—God, I say, being assumed to have personal 
attributes, it is “liberal” to suppose that He has no strong 
will on the matter of good and evil—that He takes no 
very deep interest in His creatures—certainly not to 
the extent of giving One so near to Himself as His 


Only Son for them ; for it is assumed to be doubtful — 


whether there can be personal relations in the Godhead, 


we not being able to apprehend them clearly, or alto- > 


gether reconcile them with God’s unity. 

In accordance with all this, it is “ liberal” to suppose 
that our race, being unredeemed, has no prospect before 
it, except an eternal subjugation to sin and evil. So 
that each man, just at the time that his acquisitions of 
knowledge, and self-subjucation, and virtuous habits 
begin to be most effective, is removed ; and where he 
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goes, whether his soul is extinguished, or whether, in 
the world to come, he is to be for ever engaged in 
the same weary conflict with sin without and within, 
is a matter of doubt. 

It must be, on liberal principles, a matter of doubt, 
for all communication between us and the unseen 
world is so utterly closed and cut off, that we can 
have no knowledge of it except from that God who 
has made all worlds, or, which is the same thing, from 
One Whom He has sent out of the invisible world to 
us, to assure us of its realities. 

Now Catholics believe that God has sent His Son 
into the world to open that very communication 
between the seen and the unseen which the heart 
craves; not only to open it, but to keep it permanently 
open through Himself as the Mediator, God and man 
in one person ; but all this, in the eyes of “liberals,” 
is so inextricably mixed up with what is supernatural, 
predictive, dogmatic, and we may add, judicial, that 
they either refuse to receive it, or raise such clouds of 
dust about it as to effectually hide it from themselves. 

So that, at first sight, 1t seems an extraordinary 
misapplication of terms to call that “liberal” which 
tends to rob us of the Eternal and necessary Father- 
hood of the Deity, as well as of the infinite interest 
which He takes in us His creatures, in that He caused 
His own Son to become our brother. 

And yet, on their own premises, their own wretched 
narrow premises, Rationalists are quite right in calling 
this latter “liberal.” 

For if a man believes the Catholic dogma of the 
Incarnation to be true, he cannot possibly write and 
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preach and act as if he believes it to be uncertain and 
secondary. 

The fact that God has an only Son whom He has 
given in a way of infinite humiliation cannot be half 
true; and if it be true, the fact itself, and its immediate 
issues, must dwarf all else in any system in which it 
is incorporated. 

He will assuredly not persecute in its favour, be- 
cause the constrained consent obtained by such means 


is to him of no value ;* but He assuredly cannot con-— 


template Christianity apart from it. 

He cannot even bear to think of men calling His 
dear Lord “good,” in a sense which, avowedly and 
of set purpose, withholds from Him the glory of 
infinite goodness. 

If He be the Eternal Son, stooping down to save us 
in a way of unspeakable humiliation, then He is good 
as God is good. If He be not the Eternal Son, “why 
call ye Him good ?” 

Again, the man who has any grasp of this cardinal 
truth cannot look upon the denial of it on the part of 
those who profess to believe in the Christian Revelation 
at all, as a safe matter, for this reason—that if he did 


* This, of course, is not to be understood as if the believer 
would not sternly require that an officer who had engaged to teach 
certain definite truths in a Christian body should fulfil his engage- 
ments. He must be “ liberal” to the flock, by seeing, as far as 
is in his power, that they have not stones given them for bread, 
and that bread he will assuredly hold to be the Incarnation and 
its issues. If a man choose to deny the Incarnation, or undermine 
the faith of his brethren in it, there are plenty of organizations in 
which he can do so without violating his engagements, and teaching 
qne thing whilst he prays or publicly professes another. 
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so, he would assume that God has taken the greatest 
possible interest in the race of mankind, even to the 
extent of giving His Own Son to live and die for 
them, and yet that this same personal God is _pro- 
foundly indifferent as to whether men acknowledge 
His Own, and His Son’s infinite goodness. 

This would be tantamount to allowing that it would 
be right for a father to give the greatest conceivable 
benefit to a disobedient child, for the purpose of 
restoring him, and yet suffer that child to push it 
away from him, and question the father’s love and 
truth in offering it. 

The Catholic believer cannot, in mercy to men’s 
souls, consent to treat the belief in the Incarnation as 
a matter of indifference when He knows that the 
Saviour has said, amongst a multitude of other sayings, 
“Tf ye believe not that I am, ye shall die in your 
sins.” He will feel that it is ridiculous to suppose 
for an instant that “I am” in such a collocation 
means “I am a human being,” or, “I am a very good 
man,” or, “ I am a prophet.” 

Will, then, the believer in the Incarnation mercilessly 
anathematize all—make no reservations, no allow- 
ances, and take all power from God of making the 
same ? 

God forbid, but he will humbly and tremblingly 
suggest reservations and allowances on a very different 
ground to the “ liberal.” 

He will not for a moment allow that there can be 
a shadow of a doubt that the Incarnation is revealed 
in our Scriptures, as we now have them. He sees at 
a glance, that the truth of it is so engrained in them, 
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that they must be torn to shreds if it is to be elimi- 
nated. He sees, too, that they who have denied the 
Scripture testimony to this doctrine have been driven 
from one position to another, till at last they have 
taken refuge in practical Atheism, denying that any 
Divine providence whatsoever has superintended the 
formation of the Scriptures, because they do not hold 
that there is, after all, a personal Divine Being with 
any strong will about truth and falsehood, or goodness 
and sin. 

Neither can he for a moment believe that, if the 
Incarnation be true, it can be a matter of indifference 
to a personal, loving, righteous God, whether His . 
creatures meet His embrace or not. But this he will 
do. He will remember that God has given to man 
not only a book to contain the truth, but an organiza- 
tion to guard it, expound it, and apply it; and he 
will remember that this organization has, through the 
frailty and sin of man, failed in its mission—not 
failed altogether—God aye but still failed very 
deplorably. 

One branch of it, and that by far the largest, has 
inseparably joined, for purposes of salvation, accept- 
ance of the Person of Christ with obedience to the 
claims of His supposed vicar—to say nothing of the 
Immaculate Conception, Transubstantiation, medizeval 
miracles, and such matters, practically set forth as 
integral parts of the Revelation of God. 

He will remember also that those branches of the 
Church or Christian organizations, which cast off these 
incrustations, were not at one among themselves ; 
that, almost without exception, their witness to the 
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dogma of the Person of the Eternal Son, was very 
subordinate to their witness to some dogma respecting 
the mode in which the individual soul appropriates 
His salvation to itself. 

He will remember, too, that such a truth as the 
Incarnation must be set forth not only in the creeds 
of the Church, but in the humility and self-sacrifice of 
its members ; and the power of the cross, not only in 
their expressions of trust, but in their self-crucifixion. 

Remembering these things, he cannot be as per- 
emptory as if the witness of the Church had been 
perfect : but in all this he cannot take “ liberal” 
eround ; as, that the dogma of the Incarnation is half 
true, or obscurely revealed, or that God is indifferent 
about our honest acceptance of it. 


CHAPTER VII. 


INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


T’ does not fall within the limits of my present de- 
sign to examine the subject of “The Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture.” My main object, in what I am now 
writing, is to guard the reader against certain false 
inferences, which he may draw from the fact that a 
controversy respecting the Inspiration of Scripture has 
been mixed up with controversies respecting certain 
other supremely important matters which have been 
called forth by the present outbreak of Rationalism. 
There are, undoubtedly, great difficulties attending 
the enunciation of any clearly defined Theory of 
Inspiration, as, for instance, whether it be verbal, 
plenary, or dynamic ; whether all the various books in 
that library which we call the Bible were written with 
equal Divine assistance ; whether, supposing that an 
inspired writer wrote a book, all parts of it have the 
same authority for all purposes; as, for instance, 
whether all its statements may be quoted with equal 
confidence on matters of doctrine—matters of fact— 
matters pertaining to civil history or natural science. 
Again, the question of Inspiration is practically 
allied with considerations respecting the present state 
of the text of the original, its translation, and its 


interpretation. 
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Supposing, for instance, that every word of a par- 
ticular Epistle of St. Paul was “dictated” at first by 
the Holy Ghost, we have still to ascertain whether we 
have reasonable grounds for supposing, in the case of 
any single statement in it, that we have the very 
words which were so dictated ; whether, supposing 
that we have the words, our version gives the best 
translation ; whether each word in our present transla- 
tion presents the English reader with the idea which 
the Hebrew or Greek word presented to him who 
heard it; and also whether any special circumstances 
attending their first publication, in any way affect the 
application of the passage to the present state of the 
Church. 

These, and other considerations bearing on the 

subject of Inspiration, appear to me to have been 
unfairly made use of, in order to raise a cloud of 
dust about certain matters of supreme importance, 
which, as I shall proceed to show, are little, if at all, 
affected by any theory of Inspiration whatsoever. 
- The dithculty in the way of putting forth any 
distinct Theory of Inspiration, has been dexterously 
put in the foreground, as if this difficulty involved in 
kindred uncertainty primary truths of Christianity ; 
whereas God, of His great goodness, has so ordered 
the general plan and arrangement of His word, that 
certain of its leading facts and doctrines are quite out 
of the reach of the influence of any theory as to the 
amount of guidance, or supernatural help, afforded by 
Him to those who wrote the Books of Scripture. 

These facts and doctrines are of such a nature, 
that their acceptance seems to carry with it all else 
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that a Catholic-minded believer has any anxiety 
about. 

And these facts and doctrines are just those which 
Modern Rationalism, even amongst us of the Church 
of England, is anxious to get rid of. 

Take the line of thought upon Theology indicated 
by such works as Essays and Reviews, Colenso On 
the Pentateuch, Jowett On the Epistles of St. Paul, 
Ewald’s Life of Christ, Stanley’s Lectures on the 
Jewish Church. 

I think it is not unfair to these writers: to say, that 
their whole tone of thought leads them, and would 
lead those influenced by them, to slight, and in every 
way disparage (if not absolutely reject) : 

I. The Miraculous element in the Scripture narrative. 

II. The Predictive element in Prophecy. 

III. The Sacrificial or Propitiatory element.in the 
Death of Christ. 

Each of these matters seems to me to be stated im 
Scripture in such a way as to render one and all of 
them independent of any Theory of Inspiration. 


I. As to the Miraculous element in the narrative. — 
The only narrative which it falls within the scope of 
our design to examine, on the present occasion, is the 
account of the life of Christ in the Evangelists. 

We have lately had a remarkable testimony to the 
position of the “miraculous” in these notices of 
Christ, afforded to us by one who has, as yet, dropped 
no one word of homage to the Divine nature, or given 
in his adhesion to one of the (strictly) Divine claims 
of Christ. 
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“ Dissatisfied with the current conceptions of Christ, 
and not being able to rest content without a definite 
opinion, he found it necessary to reconsider the whole 
subject from the beginning, to trace Christ’s biography 
from point to point, and accept those conclusions 
about Him, not which Church doctors, or even Apostles 
have sealed with their authority ; but which the facts 
themselves, critically weighed, seemed to warrant.” 

One of his conclusions he states thus: “The fact 
that Christ appeared as a worker of miracles is the 
best attested fact in His whole biography, both by 
the absolute unanimity of all the witnesses, by the 
confirmatory circumstances just mentioned, and by 
countless other special confirmations of circumstances 
not likely to be invented.”* 

This language, though striking and decisive, is yet 
_ somewhat short of the truth, for the writer might have 
added, that the accounts of the exercise of miraculous 
power constitute by far the most prominent and fre- 
quently recorded facts in the history. 

Of the twenty-eight chapters into which St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel has been divided, twenty-one record 
some work of miraculous or supernatural power, either 
done by Christ, or taking place in attestation of His 
pretensions. Fourteen out of the sixteen chapters 
of St. Mark, and nineteen out of the twenty-four of 
St. Luke, bear similar testimony. 

In a large number of cases the same miracle is 
recorded by the two first Evangelists. In a more 
limited number by the three first. In several cases 
the miracle gives rise to disputes between Christ and 

* Kece Homo. Preface to Fifth Edition, page x. 
AA 
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His enemies. In others, to important doctrinal dis- 
courses. | 

Thus the feeding of the five thousand is recorded 
by all the four Evangelists, and is in St. John made 
the occasion which led Christ to speak in the synagogue 
at Capernaum the most startling words in the sacred 
- volume. 

Again, the particular miracles of which somewhat 
detailed accounts have been preserved to us by the 
Evangelists, bear only a very small proportion (in 
point of number) to those which our Lord must have 
performed during His ministry. , 

For instance, the first account of our Lord as exer- 
cising supernatural power, runs thus: “ And Jesus 
went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease 
among the people. And His fame went throughout 
all Syria, and they brought unto Him all sick people 
that were taken with divers diseases and torments, 
and those which were possessed with devils, and those 
which were lunatic, and those that had the palsy, and 
He healed them” (Matt. iv. 23, 24). 

There are nearly thirty places in the Evangelistic 
narrative similar to this; all being intimations that 
Jesus, in the most public manner possible, healed the 
sick of all sorts of whole districts.* } 

* Matthew viii. 16; ix. 35: “Jesus went about all the cities 
and villages, teaching in their synagogues... and healing every 
sickness and every disease among the people.” x. 1: ‘He called 
unto Him His twelve disciples, and gave them power against 


unclean spirits to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease.” xi. 4, 5: “Go and show John again 


* 
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A very large number of these miraculous cures 
took place in the synagogues, in the presence of the 
enemies of Christ. 

A large number took place in the Temple, ze. 
in the most public place, in the seat of the learning 
as well as of the religion of the Jews, and in the sight 
of His most powerful opponents. 

Now it is-quite clear that this testimony of the 
Evangelists to the astonishingly miraculous character 
of Christ's whole career, is quite out of the reach of 
all theories of Inspiration. 

It may, or rather it must, require special Inspiration 
to enable a man to write, in the furst imstance, a true 
account of the relations of Christ to His Church, or of 


those things that ye do hear and see: the blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them.’ xii. 54, 58; xiv. 14, 34, 35:'“‘They sent into all that 
country round about, and brought unto Him all that were diseased 
...and as many as touched Him were made perfectly whole.” 
xv. 30: “And great multitudes came unto Him, having with 
them those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, 
and cast them down at Jesus’ feet, and He healed them.” xix. 2. ; 
xxi. 14: “The blind and the lame came to Him in the temple, 
and He healed them.” Mark i. 32, 34, 45; iil. 10; vi. 7,13, 56: 
“‘ Whithersoever He entered into villages, or cities, or country, 
they laid the sick in the streets, and besought Him that they might 
touch if it were but the border of His garment; and as many 
as touched were made whole.” Luke iv. 40; v. 17; vi. 17, 19; 
poe eax, 113 x, 95 xin. 32; xix. 37. “John ni 2; 
v. 19; vii. 3, 4, 31: “When Christ cometh will He do more 
miracles than these which this man hath done?” 

It seems strange that, with these assertions in the Gospels, Dean 
Milman, in his sermon on Hebrew Prophecy, should have hazarded 
the assertion, ‘‘ His wonderful works were seen, but not by many.” 
—Page 23. 
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the death of Christ to the goodness or justice of God 
on the one side, and to the sins of men on the other ; 
for no good man could possibly presume to declare, 
as from God, the truth on such matters, unless God 
had given to him a special Revelation to instruct him 
on them, such things being, by their very nature, 
known only to God, till He chooses to reveal them: 
but the miracles of Christ are matters of fact that 
any honest man of ordinary capacity can form a 
correct judgment about, as to whether there is any 
deception practised upon him. 

The chief part of them, too, are such that it would 
require a miracle to wipe them out of the memory of 
any one who retained possession of his faculties. 

Take the miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand. 

We have two accounts by Apostles, ze. by eye- 
witnesses, who also took part in the distribution : we 
have another account (St. Mark’s) at the hand of one 
who, by the testimony of all antiquity, wrote under 
the immediate supervision, if not at the dictation of 
St. Peter, another eye-witness. We have a fourth, 
written by another, who, if he is to be believed, “had 
carefully examined into all things, from the very 
beginning of the matter.” 

All these bear the same testimony. 

It is clear, that if four such witnesses, having such 
means of knowing the truth (putting quite out of the 
question their Inspiration) and having no intention to 
deceive, agree in all, or almost all particulars, we 
have every reason to believe that we are in possession 
of the truth of the matter ; and the truth of the matter 
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simply is, that Jesus of Nazareth, on this occasion, 
exercised power which we have no faculties to dis- 
tinguish from creative power. 

Again, St. Matthew records that “great multitudes 
came unto Him, having with them those that were 
lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, and 
cast them down at Jesus’ feet, and He healed them.” 

Now, I say it with all reverence, it does not seem 
to me to require very acute power of observation to 
judge-of the truth and reality of all this, nor does it 
require Inspiration to enable a man to record it if he 
has seen it. 

Suppose that the Apostle was an eye-witness, what 
did he see ? 

He saw men struggling painfully on crutches to get 
near to the Wonder-worker, and then joyfully fling 
away their crutches, and run and leap about, with the 
delight of children. He saw the thick white film fall 
off from the eyeball, or the eye itself re-appear in the 
empty socket. 

He saw men lift up aloft to God in thanksgiving 
their limbs, but a moment ago withered and distorted, 
and then embrace with them the feet of their Re- 
storer. 

He saw the crowd make way on all sides, as some 
poor leprous wretch, whose mere touch entailed exclu- 
sion from all then held sacred, crawled up, and he 
saw him a minute after with his flesh as the flesh of 
a little child. 

And God’s chosen witnesses to the earthly life of 
His Son give us to understand that all this was of 
almost daily occurrence. | 
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It is clear, that if these special witnesses of Him 
Who (we are so often reminded) came to bear 
witness to the truth, were not the grossest deceivers, 
the supernatural in the life of Jesus Christ is in no 
way affected by any theory of Inspiration; and 
the supernatural, be it remembered, in direct con- 
firmation of His Messiahship—constantly appealed to 
by Himself, as proving that He was “Sent of God.” 

All men, infidel or Christian, allow that there was 
at the time when Jesus came, an universal expectation 
of the coming of some special messenger of God. 

All who have the smallest claim to be called Chris- 
tian, allow that this expectation was well founded. 

Just at this time One came Whose discourses, 
by their unearthly wisdom, challenge a reverent 
examination of His claims. Moses and the prophets 
altogether furnish us with nothing to be compared to 
the Sermon on the Mount, or His Parables. 

On all hands it is admitted that God, in sending 
Him.as the Messiah, sent the wisest and best man who 
ever came amongst us. 

But suppose that this Man did no miracles, for this 
matter can be no question of many or few—if He fed 
the multitude with the five loaves, or raised Lazarus, 
He could do anything—suppose, I say, that He did no 
miracles, what are we called upon to believe? Why, 
this,—that God sent a man into the world to teach all 
that was TRUE, and to be an example of. all that was _ 
truthful, and yet this “God of Truth” committed all 
witness of the life of this special Servant of His (Whom 
He sent into the world to bear witness to the truth) 
to the four most untruthful men who ever existed— 
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three of whom the closest intercourse with the Truth 
Himself failed to inspire with His own truth ; 
shameless men, who, whilst they had it in their power 
to minister to the people of God of the sayings of 
Him Who, in very deed, spake as never man spake, 
yet preferred to stint us in the wisdom of His Divine 
discourses, and to overload the inestimably precious 
space at their disposal with accounts of miracles 
which those who speak for modern science assure us 
that it was out of His power to do.* 

They give us but one anecdote of thirty years of 
His life, and not one word of His domestic life, and 
yet they give us four full accounts of His feeding the 
five thousand with five loaves, and two of His feeding 
the four thousand with seven loaves. 

So I assert that the Divinely miraculous in the life 


* All this is in no way affected by any theory respecting the 
source from which the Evangelists may be conjectured to have 
derived the substance of their narratives. Supposing that not one- 
of the Gospels was written by the persons whose name they bear, 
but that they are all taken from “traditions” or narratives em- 
bodying traditions, these traditions must have been derived through 
the friends and followers of Christ, and, if He did no miracles, must 
have been sheer inventions on their part. How is it that the 
Truth utterly failed to impress upon the earliest generation of His 
followers—those who must have been in immediate contact with 
Himself—His own truthfulness? In the case of the three first 
Evangelists, the traditional matter could not have had an older 
growth than thirty years; so that vast numbers must have been 
then alive who could have vouched for the falsehood of such a 
view of Christ’s life. On the anti-miraculous hypothesis, then, we 
cannot conceive that any of the Evangelists wrote according to the 
will of God. On any such surmise, God must have choSen, as the 
historians of His Son’s life, the grossest of deceivers, or the most 
credulous of dupes. 
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of Christ is not a matter affected by degrees of inspi- 
ration, or, as far as I can see, by inspiration at all, but 
that it is a matter of truth and falsehood: either the 
truth of palpable facts, such as any sane man what- 
soever could pronounce upon, and so exceedingly 
numerous as to necessitate the collusion, or the de- 
ception, of whole districts; or shameless falsehoods, 
rendered doubly wicked by this, that the narrators 
banded themselves together to weave falsehoods into 
the life of One Who was all truth, and omitted so 
very much of His incomparable teaching to make 
room for their inventions. 

But though the testimony to the miraculous, in our 
Lord’s Life and Resurrection, is not affected by any 
theories of Inspiration, it bears itself a very strong 
reflex testimony to the Inspiration of the Evangelists. 

For if the accounts which the Evangelists give of the 
miracles and Resurrection of Jesus be true, He was un- 
questionably the Christ Whom God had led His people 
to expect : His discourses of superhuman wisdom, His 
works of superhuman power, the seal set to all by His 
own Resurrection, and the mighty change He brought 
about, by no human means, in the views of men as 
regards God and eternal things, as well as the mighty 
revolution He brought about in the civilized world 
through the establishment of His Church, all witness 
that He it was Who should come, and men cannot look 
for another. 

If God committed to the Evangelists the publication 
of the only accounts in existence of One so astonish- 
ingly accredited by Him, we may exercise the surest 
confidence that He would so control and superintend 
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what they wrote that, by the diligent and faithful use 
of their writings, we can get that view of Christ's 
Person which God designs us to have. 

It would be a most unaccountable thing, for instance, 
if our Lord was not the true only-begotten Son of God, 
that God should have committed all accounts of One 
Who was seemingly so accredited by Him, as regards 
His mighty works, and so endued with His own Divine 
wisdom and goodness, to four men who should undo 
God’s intentions by giving us a wrong view of Him. 

Such a supposition is absurd. God must have exer- 
cised such a superintendence over both the minds and 
the pens of the Evangelists that they are to be im- 
plicitly relied upon for the account they give of Christ. 

The exact nature of this superintendence we may be 
unable to define, but that it was of such a sort as to 
enable the children of God to exercise unbounded faith 
in the narrative, as giving them a reliable view of the 
Person, work, power, and pretensions of Christ, seems 
beyond doubt—presupposing, of course, that they 
faithfully use and diligently compare the narratives. 

All this bears very directly on a remarkable promise 
given to His disciples by Christ Himself—a promise 
involving a miracle in its performance —and_ that 
miracle a miracle of Inspiration: 

Our Lord promised special guidance from God the 
Holy Ghost to the Apostles, in the matter of the pro- 
mulgation of His own words. “He shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you” (John xiv. 26), 
Christ wrote nothing Himself, nor, as far as we can 
learn, were any notes of His discourses taken whilst 
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He was alive. In a matter, then, of such supreme im- 
portance as a true account of what the Son of God 
taught, supernatural assistance must have been given 
in the way of recalling to the memory what would 
naturally soon fade out of it, and be liable to be cor- 
rupted. It is important that we should be assured of 
this, for the discourses of Christ are not mere strings 
of moral truisms. They appear-to me to make far 
oreater demands upon our submissive faith than any 
other part of God’s word. specially is this true of 
the discourses recorded in St. John. 

I cannot see how it can be reasonably doubted, that 
if God sent a special messenger into the world, and 
accredited Him with power to raise the dead, and 
afterwards stamped His whole mission with the seal of 
His Divine approval by raising this Ambassador from 
the dead, He would also, in order to preserve to us 
intact the precious words of such an One, work the 
smaller, and, in such a case, the seemingly reasonable 
and necessary miracle, of bringing all things whatso- 
ever this Messenger said, to the remembrance of those 
who were commissioned to give to us the only accounts 
of Him which we possess. 


II. The strictly predictive element in Prophecy is 
also independent of any theory of Inspiration. 

The ordinary faculty of memory, joined, of. course, 
with an earnest desire to set forth the whole truth on 
all matters connected with His Divine Master, would 
have enabled any one of those who constantly heard 
Him preach and teach, to certify to us whether the 
Saviour considered that He was the subject of Old 
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Testament prophecy, and what prophecies He con- 
sidered to have been fulfilled in His own life and death. 

One of His followers (St. John) has recorded that 
our Lord, in very general terms, which seem to admit 
of no mistake as to their meaning, declared that the 
whole Old Testament so bare witness to Him, that any 
searcher of it would find Him there: “Search the 
Scriptures, for... they are they which testify of me ;” 
and also, that if the Jews had believed Moses they 
would have believed Him, for ‘‘ Moses wrote of Him.” 

From another independent witness (St. Luke) we 
have the account of a similar testimony, from His own 
lips, of the agreement of His sufferings and death with 
the predictions of the prophets. ‘“‘ O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken : 
ought not Christ to have suffered these things?” 
(xxiv. 25, 26.) The reader will perceive that there is 
additional reason for accepting this account as faithful, 
inasmuch as it contains words spoken by the Saviour 
Himself to the great discredit of those to whom they 
were addressed. Humanly speaking, it would have 
been to the interest of these two disciples to have 
concealed all account of words spoken to them which 
reflected so strongly on their own stupidity. 

Again, in the same chapter, we have similar words, 
addressed to the whole body of the disciples: ‘‘ These 
are the words which I spake to you while I was yet 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the Psalms, concerning Me” (44). 
| Words like these, spoken at such a time, could not 
well be either forgotten or misrepresented. I trust 
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I am not saying what is contrary to the fact, when 
I say that no very high degree of inspiration is 
required in a credible witness to enable him to 
record them. I would make two observations. upon 
them. . 

Taking these four passages (two in St. Luke, two in 
St. John), and comparing them with the references 
throughout the Evangelistic narrative to the predic- 
tions which either the Evangelists themselves allege 
to have been fulfilled in Christ, or which they repre- 
sent Christ Himself as declaring to have had their 
fulfilment in Him, I think it is clear that, im all pro- 
bability, far more events in our Lord’s life and death 
than those specially mentioned in our narratives as 
being such, were the fulfilment of prophecy. 

So that, in fact, instead of the Old Testament writers 
being less predictive of Christ than they seem, they 
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are in reality more so, only men are “slow of heart 
to believe.” 

Then, in the next place, | would observe, that all 
the references made by Christ Himself and His Apostles 
to the prophetic writings, look rather to predictions of 
the events of His life and death, than illustrations of 
His human character (considered apart from His Divine 
humiliation). 

They are all, in fact, diametrically opposed to the 
Rationalistic ideas of prophecy and prediction. 

They are all “resemblances of outward circum- 
stances,” because they are intended to be visible to the 
eyes of all men, friends and enemies—to whom alone 
outward circumstances could be visible. They are 
“exact” circumstances—in order that they may be 
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above the reach of chance ; they are, scarcely one of 
them, real resemblances of merely human moral qua- 
lities, and yet they do “ throw light on the Essential 
character of Him whose life they are brought to ilus- 
trate,” because, as I have shown above, they, above all 
else, illustrate His infinite humiliation, which is the 
expression of His unspeakable and condescending love. 

Now, on the supposition that the Rationalistic view 
of Prophecy is according to God’s truth, we have to 
account for the fact that, in a matter evidently in the 
eyes of Christ Himself of very great moment, God has 
chosen persons to transmit to us the words of His Son, 
who have gone diametrically opposite to the truth ; 
for, on the Rationalistic view of this matter, our Lord 
should have warned His disciples against being led 
away by “seeming resemblances of mere outward cir- 
cumstances,’—should have impressed upon them, for 
instance, that the resemblances between the Prophetic 
utterances of Old Testament writers respecting His 
Death and Passion were to be sought for in the patience 
with which He should meet death, or in His. praying 
for His enemies whilst He was on the cross, but not 
one word have we of any such warning from our Lord. 
On the contrary, He directs attention to such “ out- 
ward circumstances,’ as His delivery into the hands of 
the Gentiles, His being mocked, spitted on, scourged, 
His dying by a heathen and not by a Jewish form of 
execution. . 

A remarkable instance of all this we have im our 
Lord’s citation of Isaiah li. In this, by far the fullest 
prophecy of Messianic suffering, we have the resem- 
blance of moral and mental quality, in that He suffers 
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with the patience of the lamb. “He is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter.” There are also in the same 
prophecy resemblances of mere outward circumstances 
-—as that He should be despised, scourged, and num- 
bered with the transgressors. 

‘The Evangelists represent our Lord as citing this 
prophecy as referring to Himself; but what part 
of it? Why, some of the very resemblances of out- 
ward circumstances which Rationalistic writers put 
aside, as the “scourging” (Luke xviii. 33), and that He 
should be “numbered with the transgressors” (Luke 
RSL 7 yee 


IIT. It shall now be my business to show that the 
revelation of the “Sacrificial” or “ propitiatory” cha- 
racter of the Death of Christ, and, I may add, the 
whole system of Mediation which rests upon it, is out 
of the reach of any particular theory of Inspiration. 

Our Blessed Lord by so constantly and earnestly 
directing attention to the fact that the circumstances 
of His death were predicted by all the prophets, evi- 
dently would have us consider it as something very 
different in its relations to mankind to any other death. 

Death is the common lot of all men. Before Chris- 


* Writers who, discarding the predictive element referred to by 
the Evangelists, are desirous to impress upon us that they take 
‘‘a higher view,” as that the only resemblances worth noticing are 
‘real resemblances of moral and mental qualities or situations,” 
do not furnish us with any such “resemblances.” As far as I 
remember, throughout the whole of Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the 
Jewish Church, we have not one of these promised “ resemblances 
of moral situations ” referred to. Of course, in writing this I write 
under correction, for the two volumes contain eleven hundred pages, 
but I cannot call to mind one. — 
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tianity had spread its humanizing influences, cruel 
deaths were inflicted for trifling offences. 

So that the fact that the death of a man like our- 
selves should occupy so prominent a place in the Divine 
mind, as that He should commission His special mes- 
sengers to predict it and its attending circumstances, 
stamp it as of vast importance to the welfare of God’s 
people. 

We have shown very fully (pp. 179—184) that our 
Lord, owing to the unbelief both of His friends and 
of His enemies, could not speak freely respecting His 
death and its effects. He did, however, give some 
intimation respecting the benefits of His death; and, 
as we have shown, they all predicate the extraor- 
dinary propitiatory virtue of that death. 

He distinctly intimated that a further revelation of 
His truth, to supply what He could not then commu- 
nicate, would be given, after His death, by His Spirit 
(John xvi. 12, 13), through Whom, as His Instrument, 
He would further reveal Himself. 

Moreover, He Himself did not write any book, nor 
was any account of His life, or notes of His discourses 
published during His life-time ; so that, for all instruc- 
‘tion respecting Himself, His Incarnation, miracles, 
Death, Atonement, Resurrection, we are wholly in the 
hands of His followers. It pleased Almighty God 
that some eight of these should embody what 
they knew of His life or doctrine in writings, which 
writings were all collected in one volume, which 
volume constitutes the only reliable source of informa- 
tion respecting the Founder of Christianity, its first 
setting up, and the instruction given to the members 
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of the Church by those who were taught of Christ 
Himself, and commissioned personally by Him to 
preach His word. 

Of these, four are Evangelists ; they give accounts 
of the life, miracles, and discourses of Christ, and all 
conclude their respective narratives with a full account 
of His crucifixion, and some notices of His appearance 
after His Resurrection. 

They give no account of their own of the intent 
of His submission to death, or of the benefits which 
result from it ; but they, every one, in their very scanty 
notices of the last words of Christ upon earth, give us 
words of His, implying that the Death which He 
had just undergone had made an astonishing differ-— 
ence in the relations between God and all mankind. 

They all represent Christ as doing a thing which 
neither He nor His Father had done till that moment, 
viz. giving a commission to proclaim the truth of God 
to all, without distinction of race. 

The first Evangelist represents Him as saying, “Go 
ye into all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The second Evangelist represents Him as saying, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature ;” the third as saying, that “Repent- 
ance and Remission of sins is to be preached in His 
the fourth as saying, 
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name among all nations ;’ 
‘““Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” 

From the plain statements of our Lord respecting 
the Atoning or Sacrificial nature of His death, and 
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from the fact that His commission to His Apostles 
immediately after His death, implies that the sacri- 
ficial act had been consummated, and was now all- 
availing, we should gather that His death had pro- 
duced amazing results, and we should naturally wish 
for more light upon a matter so closely touching our 
relations to God. 

God has given us this light, principally through the 
instrumentality of St. Paul. 

If the Acts of the Apostles be not a tissue of auda- 
cious falsehoods, it pleased Almighty God to raise up 
one, not of the original number of the Apostles, to be 
the great instrument for the first diffusion of His 
truth among the Gentiles, and also for the future 
edification of His Church. 

It pleased God so to order the publication of the 
New Testament, that nearly one-third of the whole 
was written by this man, and a large proportion of the 
remainder by one under his immediate influence as 
one of his disciples; so that, in poit of fact, by far 
the larger half of the New Testament was written 
under St. Paul’s influence. 

Moreover, some of the writings of this Apostle are 
the oldest portions of the New Testament. His earlier 
Epistles are generally supposed to have been written 
before the earliest Gospel. Anyhow, we have in them 
the instruction given to the first generation of Chris- 
tians after the death of Christ ; certainly the instruc- 
tion given to the Gentile churches on their first 
establishment. 

Now, without for a moment taking into account 
single words, or phrases, or isolated texts; putting 
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out of the question everything which would require 
any degree of Inspiration except the broadest and 
loosest compatible with this man being an accredited 
messenger of God at all, what do we find in his 
writings? Why, this,—that they are mainly occupied 
in describing, enforcing, and developing the new rela- 
tions betwixt Christ and all mankind which were 
introduced by the death of Christ, and sealed to us 
by His resurrection. | 

We find him taking up Christian instruction at the 
point where it was left by Christ Himself just before 
His death and resurrection, and moulding, developing, 
and applying it according to the altered state of rela- 
tionship between God and man which that death and 
resurrection had made possible. 

To give instances :— 

Every line of St. Paul’s Epistles assumes the Ascen- 
sion of Christ; that Christ, once crucified, was then 
actually at the right hand of God, having all things at 
His absolute disposal, and sitting there as the Head of 
His body, the Church, and the fountain of all grace © 
to that Church. This is assumed in every place where 
the Apostle invokes grace from Christ, or speaks of 
Christians as 7 Christ, or would set men’s faith upon 
Christ. Such extraordinary assumptions respecting 
his own and his converts’ relations to a once crucified 
Nan, prove the hold which the Ascension and its con- 
sequences had got of the Apostle’s mind far more than 
any assertions, however distinct or numerous, 

Again : every line of St. Paul’s Epistles assumes that 
the Holy Ghost, Whom Christ had promised to send — 
down after His Ascension, had actually come down, 
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and was shed on men abundantly, so that both ilumina- 
tion and holiness were now in the power of every man. 

Again: every line of his Epistles assumes that the 
redemption, or reconciliation, or sacrificial efficacy 
which Christ connected with His death, had been 
brought about by that death. 

So that, in his writings, we have the actual preach- 
ing among the Gentiles of that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins which the Lord had commanded (Luke 
Xxiv. 47). 

Again: in the words of Christ (especially in His 
parables), much is said of a Kingdom or Church of 
God to be founded. 

In St. Paul’s Epistles this kingdom or church is 
assumed to be in existence, and to be organized, as 
every community entitled to the name must be. 

In the parables of Christ this kingdom is described 
as being a comparatively mixed state of things; an 
inclusive rather than an exclusive society. It is the 
field sown with wheat and tares, the great over- 
shadowing tree springing from a small seed, the net 
cast into the sea and gathering of every kind. This 
is exactly the character of the Primitive Church which 
we gather from St. Paul’s Epistles. The churches to 
whom St. Paul’s Epistles are addressed are supposed 
to be composed of persons of very various spiritual, 
religious, and even moral characters. Some are all 
that even an apostle could desire them to be—full of 
goodness ; on whose behalf he thanks God every time 
he calls them to mind. Of others he “stands in 
doubt ;” they are bewitched, so as not to obey the 
truth. He speaks to others as carnal, because of their 
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envy, strife, and divisions. He is afraid that when 
he comes among them he shall find some who have 
not repented of gross sin. 

Again: there is a remarkable similitude used by 
Christ in describing His relationship to His Body, in 
which similitude He compares Himself to a vine, and 
the members of His Church to the branches of that 
vine ; thereby intimating a mystical inherence of the 
members of His body in Himself. St. Paul follows 
up this teaching, develops it, and is never weary of 
descanting upon this union between Christians and 
their Saviour. All faith, all hope, all love, all religion, 
all morality even, are by St. Paul made to depend 
upon inherence in Christ. 

Now all this extreme blessedness which St. Paul 
sets forth as appertaining to the Christian state is, in 
his view of matters, a direct consequence of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ.* There can be no 
difference of opinion upon this point. It is not made 
by the Apostle to depend upon the general paternal 
relationship between God and mankind. ‘This latter 
relationship is, at times, fully recognised by the 
Apostle, but not when he speaks of either the pre- 
rogatives or obligations of the members of the Church 
of Christ. 

All mankind are, according to him, reconciled to 
God by the death of Christ, and the churches to whom 
he writes are associations of individuals once unrecon- 
ciled, but each one of whom has claimed his part in 


* Rom, iii, 21, 26; iv. 24, 25; v.6, 8, 10, 15-18; yi, Gone 
vil. 45 vi. 3, 4,32: 1 Corinth. 1. 13, 23, 30; v. 7, 8; vi. 19, 208 
vu. 22, 23; vill. 11,12; Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, passim. 
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the general reconciliation by faith and baptism into 
the One Mystical Body.* 

The. Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of the 
Son of God have constituted Him the Second Adam, 
the New Head of the Race, into whom all, if they 
will, can be transferred, or engrafted, and receive 
through their union with Him amazing benefits, here 
and hereafter. Here they receive such benefits as 
reconciliation, forgiveness, Inward purification, and the 
assurance that all things work together for their good ; 
and hereafter, they are with Christ, and are raised up, 
body and soul, in His likeness. 

So that the whole teaching of St. Paul is founded 
on the Reconciliation effected by Christ’s Death, and 
certified by His Resurrection. If Christ's death has 
not been atoning and reconciling, He has not risen, 
_ and we are yet in our sins. If Christ has not risen, 
we are in our sins, because then His death cannot have 
atoned. But if such an One has died as a sacrifice, 
the Church, its privileges, sacraments, graces, hopes—- 
are all the result of this sacrifice. 

St. Paul represents the true Christian as one brought 
as near to God, both in body and soul, as a man can 
be, so long as he is in flesh and blood; and if the 
Eternal Son suffered in order to bring us to God, such 
a consummation, great though it seems, is not unlikely ; 
for the blood of the Son of God, if it is shed to atone, 
must be atoning indeed. 

Now, this teaching of the Apostle respecting the 
death of the Incarnate Son of God and its results, 


* Rom. v. vi. 1—10; xii. 1—6: 1 Corinth. vi. 1O—20: Gal. 
iii, 26; iv. 7: Ephesians, Colossians, passe. 
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I repeat most earnestly, is, as far as I can see, un- 
affected by any theory of Inspiration. 

The outlines of it are so marked that its truth, 
i.e. whether it be according to the mind of God, is 
quite out of the reach of any opinion as to the degree of 
assistance which God may have afforded to St. Paul in 
writing his Epistles. It really involves this,—whether 
God selected, as the minister and dispenser of His — 
truth at its fountain head, a competent witness, or an 
outrageous fanatic, ¢.e. a man on whose mind mystical 
relationship with Christ had got such a hold, that he 
uses 1t to enforce such things as morality in the matter 
of the relations of the sexes (1 Cor. vi. 15), the due 
subordination of wives, the Christian demeanour of 
husbands, and such things (Ephes. v. 22—33). 

The great truths of the Apostle’s teaching respecting 
the Death of Christ and its results, in their grand 
outlines, do not, if I may so say, so much depend 
upon the Apostle’s Inspiration, as His Inspiration 
depends upon them. 

We may safely leave out of the question all con- 
sideration of the degree of guidance afforded to him, 
so that he should state the truth correctly, and with- 
out error, till we have first realized what inspired him 
in the sense of kindling his soul, so that write he 
must, just as preach he must. He cannot hold his 
peace, because his soul is on fire: nay, such was 
his fervour— his vehemence—his “ enthusiasm of 
humanity,” if you please, that men thought him 
‘‘ beside himself,” and he was conscious that he ap- 
peared so, but he gave a reason: “ Whether WE BE 
BESIDE OURSELVES, it is to God; or whether we be 
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sober, it is for your sakes; for the love of Christ con- 
strammeth us: because we thus judge, that if One died 
for all, then all died (in Him as their Second Adam), 
and He died for all, that they who live should live 
henceforth not unto themselves, but unto Him who 
died for them and rose again.” And when this One 
died, God was in Him, “‘reconciling the world to Him- 
self, not imputing,” &e. And, as the conclusion of all: 
“We pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
God; for He hath made Him who knew no sin to be 
sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him.” 

This was St. Paul’s inspiration, in the sense of his 
being kindled by the thought of it all. By all this he 
was on fire. The Holy Spirit had so shown unto him 
the things concerning the death of Christ, that he not 
only wrote correct words, not only true words, but 
burning words ; words which lghted up the same fire 
in the breasts of others, that was burning in his own. 

And this view of Christ’s death, which thus kindled 
his soul, was the very opposite of the Rationalistic 
view, “‘God in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” 
God making a sinless Christ, “sin for us.” 

Observe, too, his enthusiasm is not only for Christ, 
but for God. Now we can be in no doubt what it 
was that kindled his fervour Godwards. It was not 
the human character of Christ—not His patience, His 
truthfulness, or His purity—not His reserve in doing 
miracles, not the excellency of His teaching. It was 
the absolute overwhelming certainty that it was no 
other than His own Son, whom “ God spared not, but 
delivered Him up for us all.” 
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The inspiring spirit of all this is the very opposite 
of the Rationalistic. Without accusing the leaders of 
the new school, in our own Church at least, of abso- 
Jute heresy or unbelief, still I think (and I could give 
abundance of facts to support my opinion) that one of 
its leading features is, that it would treat the great 
facts or dogmas of our faith as “ open questions.” 
Writers imbued with its spirit, even In our own 
Church, would consider to a certain extent as open 
questions such matters as the Humiliation of the 
Eternal Son, the supernatural in His earthly life, the 
atoning virtue of His death, and the terrible need 
which called for such an astonishing interposition. 

Now, St. Paul would not allow the resurrection of 
our bodies even to be an open question. It was the 
necessary inference from Christ’s Resurrection that 
our bodies should rise again. If our bodies do not 
rise again, Christ’s body has not risen. If Christ’s 
body has not risen, our faith is a delusion—the world 
is unredeemed, we are yet in our sins. 

It is impossible to kindle such enthusiasm as that 
of St. Paul, by open questions. A man cannot be 
enthusiastic about a matter of which the difficulties 
present themselves to his mind with such force that 
they sensibly affect the certainty of it. He cannot, 
for instance, be enthusiastic in proclaiming a fact, like 
the Incarnation, in which God has embodied His love 
to a lost world, and yet consent to treat the truth of 
it as doubtful. 

If the Incarnation, or Humiliation of the’ Eternal 
Son, has got hold of a man’s mind and heart, such a 
man cannot realize any middle opinion about it. He 
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may forget his Saviour. He may be a very poor 
Christian ; but one thing he cannot be, he cannot be 
a Rationalist. His mere intellectual apprehension of 
the place which the Incarnation, if it be true, must 
have in the Christian system, will prevent that. By 
what [ have written I do not of course mean that 
St. Paul would have ever thought of outwardly 
coercing a man, even if he had had ever so much 
power to de so. That would not, to say nothing 
else, have served his purpose; but he certainly never 
could have contemplated any man within the range of 
his influence coming short (if he, St. Paul, could have 
helped it) of his own view of Christ : “ Casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing which exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 


The Spirit of Rationalism is either according to the 
truth of God, or it is not. 

If it be according to the will of God, how is it that 
He chose a man so utterly opposed to it to write so 
much of the New Testament, and to impress his own 
view of the truth of God so deeply upon the Church ? 

If the sacrificial view of His Son’s death be con- 
trary to the will of our heavenly Father, how is it 
that, throughout the whole of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
we have not one instance of an exhibition of the right 
view of it, ze. of the view which makes human 
redemption to consist in the moral attraction of the 
martyrdom of Christ ? 
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In the matter of the doctrine of the Efficacy of 
Christ’s death, other witnesses to Apostolic doctrine, 
SS. Peter and John, are at one with St. Paul, both 
regarding it under its sacrificial aspect and under that 
alone. 

If the Epistle to the Hebrews be not the production 
of St. Paul, we have another witness still more decisive. 

So that, according to the Rationalistic view, God 
has had no care to impress upon His Church right 
views of so seemingly all-important a matter as the 
death of His Son, but has, from the very first, chosen 
men to preach the Cross, who have misunderstood its 
import. 

The line which I have taken upon the last matter is, 
of course, capable of bemg apphed to many others. 

It is simply this, that, if God has raised up to 
declare His truth not one, but several witnesses, and 
these all agree in taking the same view of ‘certain 
facts or truths, or doctrines, then this view is un- 
affected by the particular degree of Inspiration accorded 
to each witness. 

Again, if these witnesses are men of very different 
religious temperament, and yet agree, the points on 
which they agree are still more removed out of the 
reach of opinions respecting the help God may have 
accorded to them in writing their letters—or still 
more, if, humanly speaking, the witnesses derive their 
knowledge or revelation through different and inde- 
pendent channels. Still more, if they assert the truths 
or facts in question, not once or twice, but in almost 
every page, and assume their truth in almost every 
line. 
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It then becomes a question, not of the nature of 
their Inspiration, or of its degrees, but of truth or 
falsehood, of competency or incompetency, of sound- 
ness of mind or fanaticism. 

I shall now very briefly indicate how this is applic- 
able to two or three other matters on which the present 
development of Rationalism, even in our own Church, 
has attempted to fix the stigma of uncertainty. 

1st. I would say that any view like that of Sabel- 
hanism, or in the direction of Sabellianism, cannot 
possibly be right; for on such an hypothesis the lan- 
euage of the New Testament, from beginning to end, 
leads us in a wrong direction. 

The Sabellian “dogma” is, that there is but one 
person in the Godhead, the Son and the Spirit having 
no separate personality, and that the terms “Son” 
and “Spirit ” do not express the separate relationships 
of each to the Father, but are only forms of speech 
to designate one Divine Person as our Redeemer or 
Sanctifier. 

But if this be the true way of viewing this awful 
subject, then God, in giving to us the New Testament, 
has given to us a misleading book, full of language, 
from beginning to end, gratuitously calculated to lead 
us further and further from the truth on such a matter 
as His own nature; and this, too, compared with the 
Old Testament. 

Under the Old Testament the unity of God is 
clearly revealed, as bearing apparently in One Person 
all the relations to His people which God can bear, 
such as those of Creator, Redeemer, Saviour. In the 

New Testament He is represented as doing all these 
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through His Son, or rather His Son does them at the 
will of His Father. 

Now it is impossible to stamp the separate person- 
ality of two agents more distinctly than by speaking 
of the one as Father, and the other as the Son of that 
Father. One person may sustain two or more relations, 
or discharge two or more offices to us, but he cannot 
be father and son to himself. So that, if the Christ 
of the New Testament be the Son of God at all, He 
must be in person distinct from His Father, otherwise 
human language conveys no meaning. | 

The Baptismal formula affords an illustration of 
this: “Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Suppose that, instead of this, the Church 
had been commanded to baptize into the name of a 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. If we had no other 
information, we might have supposed that, by the use 
of such a formula, we were baptized into the name of 
One Person sustaining these three offices; but the use 
of such terms as “ Father” and “Son” renders such a 
surmise impossible. It emphasizes the distinct per- 
sonality of the Two as no other language that we are 
acquainted with could have done. And the reference 
to the true filial relationship, I need not say, runs 
through the New Testament. 

The whole book is not the revelation of a Father, 
but of the Son of the Father—called always “The 
Son of God ;” every writer carefully distinguishing 
His nature from that of all created sons. His distinct 
personal relationship to the Father is recognised: in 
every possible way. ‘Thus, He was “ with” God—His 
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Father is said to have “begotten” Him—to have 
“loved Him before the foundation of the world”—to 
know Him as no one else can know Him; to have 
delivered all things into His hands ; to have sent Him ; 
to have witnessed to His Sonship by audible voices ; 
to have given Him up to death in token of His love to 
us; and then to have raised Him from the dead. 

And then the Son, on His part, holds converse with 
Mis Father ; speaks of loving Him—knowing Him— 
obeying Him—and pleasing Him; speaks of leaving 
Him for a time for man’s sake, and then returning to 
Him. 

Now, this way of speaking so pervades the New 
Testament, that, like the “miraculous” in the earthly 
life of Christ, it becomes independent of any theory 
respecting Inspiration. On anything like the Sabellian 
hypothesis, the writers of the New Testament are in- 
competent to teach the nature of the Divine Being, 
for they, one and all, habitually use words which, in- 
stead of tending to efface the distinction of persons in 
the Godhead, beyond all other conceivable words 
emphasize that distinction. 

Precisely the same lne of argument holds good 
with reference to the separate personality of the Holy 
Ghost. 

There is, at first sight, some. difficulty respecting the 
separate personality of the Holy Spirit, on this account 
—that the spirit of a man cannot be separated as regards - 
distinct personal existence from the man himself, 
whereas throughout the New Testament there is con- 
stant mention made of the Spirit of God as subordinate 
in office to the Son, which, if the Spirit of God was in 
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no way distinguishable from God the Father, He could 
not be—the Son being Himself subordinate to the 
Father. | 

For instance, the Son is said to baptize with the 
Spirit. He promises to send the Holy Ghost. He 
engages that the Holy Ghost shall not speak from 
Himself (a¢’ éav7od), John xvi. 13. Throughout this 
and a kindred context (xiv. 26), the masculine pronoun 
(éxecvos) is used in agreement with the neuter noun 
avedua, Still more strongly marking the personality. 
Then, before His ascension, He imparts this Spirit of 
God by the sacramental sign of breathing, and after 
His ascension He actually sends down the Spirit. 

Now, throughout the New Testament, there seems 
a covert recognition of the superficial difficulty of 
distinguishing One Whose name is The Holy Spirit 
of God, from the God Who is a Spirit, and so there 
seems to be a corresponding anxiety to recognise the 
truth of His distinct personality. In St. Matthew and 
St. Luke the terms in which He is described as 
bringing about the Incarnation are exceedingly decisive 
on this point. “She was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost.” “That which is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Ghost.” ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee.” 

In the accounts of our Lord’s Baptism in the three 
first Evangelists, and in the notice of it in St. John, 
the separate agency of the Holy Ghost is so mentioned 
as to create gratuitous difficulty, if He be not distinet 
in person. 

The same may be said respecting our Lord’s allusions 
to the unpardonable sin. 
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But the references to His distinct personality are 
more marked in the Acts of the Apostles than else- 
where. In one place He is represented as speaking 
in the first person singular. ‘“ Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them ” 
(xili. 2); in another place, as forbidding the Apostles 
to preach the word in a particular district, and forcing 
them, apparently against their will, to turn away from 
another district (xvi. 6, 7).* In one short address 
St. Paul speaks of Him as witnessing in every city to 
the bonds and afflictions before him, and also as that 
person in the Godhead who had especially called and 
approved the Hphesian elders (xx. 23, 28). Through- 
out the Epistles of St. Peter, Paul, John, and Jude, 
His separate working, or rather His distinct co- 
working with the Father and the Son, is constantly 
alluded to. 

Thus, in the Epistle to the Romans (chap. viii.), He 
is said to make intercession for the saints, and that, in 
doing this, His mind is known to God. 

In the Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. xu.), He is 
spoken of as dividing His gifts to each person sever- 
ally as He (the Spirit) wills. 

In the commencement of the Epistle of another 
Apostle (St. Peter) the Spirit is said to sanctify those 
who are chosen by One Person of the Godhead unto 
obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of another 
Divine Person. 

All this is but the reflection of our Lord’s own 
witness to Him, as being “another” Paraclete: Who 


_* Tn verse 7 the true reading is probably ro rvetvpa Inoot. 
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shall “teach all things,” and bear especial witness to 
Christ.* 

Now, supposing that all this is not according to 
that truth respecting His nature which God Himself 
can only either know or reveal, how is it that God 
should not have preserved seven out of the eight 
writers of the New Testament from so gratuitous an 
error /—for it is mainly, if not entirely, through these 


* In reviewing these Scripture statements (and their number 
might be quadrupled) I cannot help expressing my surprise that 
Professor Jowett should have written, “By rvevua d&ywobrne is not 
meant the Holy Spirit, in that more precise sense in which this 
term is used in other passages of Scripture, and still less in the yet 
more defined one of the Creeds” (Note on Romans i. 4). I cannot 
see, with these Scripture statements before me, that the three 
creeds add anything whatsoever to the doctrine of the distinct 
personality of the Holy Ghost. Only one of the three apples to 
Him the word person. The constant association of the most marked 
personal attributes with His name (as we have in Scripture), seems 
to me far more emphatic than the single acknowledgment of His 
personality in the Athanasian Creed. 

In his Hssay on the Interpretation of Scripture, he notices what 
he calls “‘the extraordinary and unreasonable importance attached 
to single words, sometimes of doubtful meaning, in reference to 
certain subjects, and the fourth among them :—‘ The personality 
of the Holy Spirit.” On the next page he writes, “ In the fourth 
example the words used are mysterious (John xiv. 26; xvi. 15), 
and seem to come out of the depths of a divine consciousness (!!) ; 
they have sometimes, however, received a more exact meaning than 
they could truly bear,’ &e. What can the Professor mean by 
clouding over some of the plainest words of the Saviour by expres- 
sions like these ? 

In Dr. Stanley’s Lecture on the Nature of Prophetical Teaching 
(Jewish Church, First Series) the omission of all reference to the 
Holy Ghost, as speaking by the prophets, is most marked, and is 
very extraordinary in one who confesses so publicly and so fre- 
quently before God and the congregation that he believes that the 
Holy Ghost ‘spake by the prophets.” 
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personal attributes, which one and all who mention 
Him ascribe to Him, that we recognise the Spirit of 
God, as in some real, personal sense, distinct from God 
the Father. 

If they had simply left the matter in the shape in 
which it appears in the Old Testament, there might 
have been some difficulty in recognising the truth in 
question. | 

We might then have said that the Spirit of God 
meant either some unknown impersonal influence 
from God, or some community of our spirits with His 
mind and will (though even then some expressions in 
the Old Testament are so suggestive of all that dis- 
tinguishes individual intelligence and action, that we 
could not have been certain): but the language of 
the New Testament wholly precludes this. 

From beginning to end it seems to meet the in- 
herent difficulty by repeated statements and assump- 
tions of personal agency, which either compel us to 
acknowledge the separate personality of the Holy 
Ghost, or the incompetency of the New Testa- 
ment writers to make God -known to us; or, indeed, 
to preserve in its purity the knowledge which, 
through the former Revelation, God had given to 
His people. 

This dogma or doctrine of the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost is of inconceivable practical moment. 
The way in which we receive it cannot but affect very 
materially all our notions on the subject of Divine 
Influences. If the view which, as we have seen, we 
cannot but gather from the language of the New 
Testament. throughout be true, then we are acted 

elk 
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upon, not by an unconscious influence from God* (if 
indeed such a thing be possible), but by a person in 
the Godhead. Well may we be bid to “ work out our 


salvation with fear and trembling,” seeing that “itis — 


God that worketh in us.” 

Well may the keeping of the deposit of faith be a 
weighty charge—a matter of anxious concern—seeing 
that “the good thing” cannot be kept except “through 
the Holy Ghost that dwelleth in us.” 

Blessed yet fearful truth, that our bodves should be 
the “temple of the Holy Ghost.” + 

And this dogma, or truth, of the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, cannot but affect very materially our 
views of the Inspiration of the word of God. 


* «We think of Him as of some impersonal force, some hidden 
fire, some holy gale, not as a friend present in sympathy, or 
wounded feeling, to every throb of our hearts; disgusted by sen- 
suality and passion, pained by vanity, offended by pride, grieved 
by neglect, hurt by unbelief and all worldly inclinings; our 
Eternal Counsellor, Guide, Helper, Stay: such a spirit as, living 
in us, keeps the sensibilities even of Gethsemane and the Passion 


in immediate contact with our inmost life.’—Bushnell, Vicarious — 


Sacrifice, p. Ol. 

+ The same line that I have taken above is equally applicable to 
two or three other matters about which Rationalistic writers are 
never weary of suggesting doubts. Such, for instance, as the exist- 
ence of angels, good and evil, and the personality of Satan. If we 
take into account its length, the notices of the appearances and 
intervention of good angels are far more frequent in the New 
Testament than in the Old. Four times, I think, as many in 
proportion. Their distinct personal existence, apart from mere 
temporary manifestations of God, is also far more clearly revealed. 


The same applies to the personality of Satan. If he have not — 
a real objective personal existence, the New Testament is actually — 
retrogressive. In fact (the word must be said), on the Rationalistic — 


view, it is more superstitious than the Old Testament. 


So ene ak ee. 
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Making every possible allowance for differences of 
natural disposition, education, mental acquirements, 
allowing to the full that 
different New Testament writers looked at their 


and religious temperament 


common truth from different stand points ; still, unless 
the New Testament is a positively misleading book, 
each Scripture writer is the organ of a Personal In- 
telligence, who speaks by him—and this Intelligence 
is that person of the Godhead into Whose name, as 
one with the Father and the Scn, the Christian is 
baptized. 

Behind the humanity of the individual writer or 
speaker, there is another Personality, whose glance 
is not bounded by the horizon of the human being 
whom He uses as His instrument, but One to whom 
past, present, and future is one eternal now—inhabiting 

eternity—lke the Persons from whom He proceeds, 
-measureless in wisdom, power, and goodness. He 
moved on the face of the waters at the first. He 
strove with sinners in old time. In the fulness of time 
He brought about the New Creation in the womb of 
the Blessed Virgin. He descended in fulness on the 
Person of Jesus. He co-operated in ali His works, 
even in His Sacrifice, and in His Resurrection. He 
was sent down in order that, when Christ was gone, 
believers should not be orphans. He makes the 
Church His Temple. He animates the whole mystical 
body, and “ He divides to every man severally as 
He will.” 

Do any of us doubt this? Hear the Saviour Him- 
self. ‘The Holy Ghost shall teach you in that hour.” 
“Tt is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 

CO 4 
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Father which speaketh in you.” “He shall receive 
of Mine, and shall shew it unto you.” He shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance whatsoever I have said unto you.” “ He shall 
not speak of Himself, but whatsoever He shall hear, 
that shall He speak.” 

There can be no doubt that this doctrine or 
dogma of the Personality of the Holy Spirit imports 
an intensely personal element into this whole matter 
of Inspiration. 

It does not furnish us with any theory of Inspi- 
ration to account for alleged difficulties, but it cer- 
tifies us that all difficulties, which either have been, 
or can be, brought forward, are as nothing, because 
these men are but the instruments in the hands 
of Another to work in us the knowledge of that 
Son of God Who is the subject-matter of the whole 
Revelation. | | 

‘“Christ’s discovery is Himself,’ and He discovers 
Himself by another Divine Personality, and the instru- 
ments which this Divine Agent uses are the Apostolic 
writings. | 

No matter how different the language in which the 
various writers expressed the truth—no matter how 
seemingly far apart the various stand-points from which 
they viewed it—all was taken into account by One 
Who was in one and all: in them, not as an influence 
from God upon them, but a person at once in God and 
in them. 

We will now apply this to the Evangelistic nar- 
rative. : , 

Our Lord, according to all the Evangelists, very 
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distinctly promised, that after His death His Apostles 
should be guided by the Holy Spirit.* 

Such a promise seems but reasonable, if we take 
into account the fact that our Lord and His Apostles 
_ always assume that the Prophets of old spake by this 
Spirit. If the Prophetical message needed the sanc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, much more the Apostolical. 
Now, so far as the words of our Lord, and the account 
of His Blessed Life, are concerned, we have to do only 
with the four Evangelists. As regards the Life and 
words of Christ, we are entirely at their mercy ; they 
are the only persons who have been providentially 
directed to present to us, in a permanent form, the life 
and words of Christ. 

Let us join to these promises of Christ a declaration 
of one of His servants respecting the agency of the 
~ Holy Spirit—-a declaration of a fact which, if the Holy 
Spirit be a person, seems not unreasonable, viz. that: 
“He (the Holy Spirit) divides to every man severally 
as He wills” (1 Cor. xii. 11). 

' When we turn to the Evangelistic narrative, 
what do we find? We find four narratives, instead of 
one. 

We cannot but regard these narratives as inde- 
pendent of one another, and three of them as written 
without any reference to each other ; for there is no 
attempt to make the narratives agree, nor does any 

* Matt. x. 20; Mark xiii. 11; Luke xxiv. 49; John xiv. 26, 
xvi. 13. The first two have reference, it is true, to direction when 
they were before the judgment-seats of their enemies; but, d fortiort, 
if they were promised guidance in the lesser matter of their own 


defence, still more in the far greater matter of their writing for the 
instruction. of the Church universal in all ages. 
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one write to supply the omissions of others, nor do 


they avoid treading on each other’s ground. 

There are a number of discrepancies which we cannot 
reconcile, which are now trying men—whether they 
will possess their souls in patience, and consent to wait 
for the day of clearing up which God promises, or 
whether they will hastily and wickedly undo the faith 
of their brethren in the historical character of these 
narratives, by parading them as if their existence made 
the great outlines of the Divine picture less certain. 

In the present condition of human nature they are 
indissolubly connected with that human element, in 
accordance with the condition of which it is the glory 
of the Holy Ghost to act. 

Again: there are omissions in some of the narratives, 
and insertions in others, which it is impossible, on any 
human principles, to account for. Take, for instance, 
the sayings of our Lord on the cross. Why should 
only St. Matthew and St. Mark give the ‘ My God, 


Pe ee eR ee de aR) 
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My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” and but this — 


one out of the seven ? 

Why should St. Luke give the repentance and 
acceptance of the dying thief, and St. Matthew and 
St. Mark not? 

A sort of reason may be given why St. John alone 
records our Lord’s charge to him respecting His mother, 
but are we to suppose that he kept it a close secret ? 
Again, would it not have been equally appropriate 
for St. Luke to have given this, seeing that it is he 


through whom we learn Simeon’s prophecy of the — 


~ sword piercing the Virgin’s soul ? 
Again : what reason can be assigned for St. Matthew 
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giving no account of the appearances after the Resur- 
rection to the Apostles except the one in Galilee, or 
St. Luke omitting all account of this ? . 

Why Should St. Luke alone give any account of the 
Ascension ?* Several reasons, looking at the whole 
matter on its merely human side, have been given for 
such omissions or insertions. 

Sometimes the very grossest and most unworthy 
reasons are given—as, for instance, where Rénan 
accounts for St. Luke giving the Parable of the Pro- 
digal Son and the Rich Man and Lazarus on the 


ground of his political principles—that he was a pro- 
letarian democrat, ““much opposed to property, and 
persuaded that the triumph of the poor is approaching.” 

Such we can easily dismiss; they would be Iudi- 
crous if they were not so blasphemous. 

Other reasons require somewhat more notice. It 
is supposed, or assumed, that before the first three 
Gospels were published there was a traditional Gospel, 
which for some years (perhaps ten—perhaps, at the 
outside, thirty-five) was not committed to writing, 
which mass of oral tradition contained in solution the 
accounts of our Lord’s miracles, parables, and discourses 
which we have in the three synoptic Gospels. 

This theory, which may have some partial founda- 
tion in truth, is skilfully manipulated with a view of 
discrediting any part of the sacred narrative which 
Rationalists do not like. 

If any incident in our Lord’s life is distasteful to 
certain men who yet profess to call Christ “ Master,” 


* T assume here (which is very unlikely), that St. Mark’s Gospel 
ends with verse 8 of his last chapter. 
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it is set aside by an intimation that it belongs to 
an earlier tradition, or to a later tradition. It matters 
not which, provided something can be said to suggest 
doubt.* 

Now all this, be it remembered, is pure invention— 
put forth for the purpose of getting rid of the fact that 
St. Matthew recalled to memory and wrote down what 
he had seen with his own eyes and heard with his own 
ears when he was the close companion of the Incarnate 
Truth. 

Every incident that he records, from our Lord’s 
Baptism to His Ascension, he might have either seen 
himself, or received the fullest account of it from those 
who had themselves seen it, and were in constant 
intercourse with him. . 

From all that we can gather from the Acts of the 
Apostles, the twelve, till their dispersion, lived together 
in the closest union—acting, in fact, as one man— 
having one mind and one mouth. Are we then to 
suppose that they never compared their reminiscences, 
never asked one another of what some only had seen 


* An unimpeachable witness, on the Liberal side, describes 
Strauss’s new Life of Jesus thus :—“ Fired by the rapid popularity 
of M. Renan’s Galilean idyll, and stung by the persistent refusal 
of the educated classes to acknowledge themselves brought over to 
his views, he now appeals to the German people... works up his 
sifted articles afresh into a concrete but lifeless figure—that could 
never have converted anybody, much less the world; and ends by 
arranging, in little heaps of (so called) legendary matter, the large 
proportion of the Gospel narrative, which is rejected as fictitious 
because it is miraculous.” Again ; he (Strauss) devotes “‘a far larger 
number of pages to an elaborate classification of no less than twelve 
groups of Myths arranged in their respective layers.”—Hdinburgh 
Review of Strauss, Renan, and Lece Homo, October 1866, p. 456. 
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and not others; above all, put down nothing in 
writing ? 

All this is necessary to uphold the Rationalistic 
Tradition Theory,—itself invented to supersede the 
common sense view, that St. Matthew, and St. Peter 
(through his companion St. Mark),* spake that which 
they knew, and testified that they had seen. 

All accounts of any sources, extraneous to the college 
of Apostles, from which St. Matthew and St. Mark may 
have derived their narratives, have utterly perished ; 
and St. Luke’s preface implies that numerous written 
documents were in existence before he undertook to 
write. 

Now, to one who believes in the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost, all surmises like these I have noticed, are 
not of the slightest moment. He will feel that it is 
the height of inconsistency to suppose that the Holy 
Ghost spake by David, and that He did not guide the 
pens of the Evangelists in their witness to the Lord of 
David. 

So that it is no matter to him from what sources the 
human agents derived their accounts, whether from 
reminiscence, or the accounts of eye-witnesses, or a 
common written document, or notes taken shortly after 
His resurrection, or from the word of Christ Himself, 
or it may be from direct dictation from the Holy 
Ghost: what he is as sure of as of his own existence is 
that, if there be any Holy Ghost, He was in these four 


* All antiquity witnesses that St. Mark’s Gospel was written 
under the superintendence of St. Peter. Ewald, I see, in speaking 
of the two first Gospels, calls them the writings of a Matthew and 
Mark-Peter. 
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men, cognizant of and taking into account every 
sentence they wrote, superintending and controlling 
every plan they formed; recalling to the memory of 
two, if not three, the partially forgotten words, or their 
sense; so ordering matters that the Church should have 
need of all of them, and not be able to dispense with 
any one ; and what is more, not be able to weave the 
four-fold story into one, but each must be read sepa- 
rately, one by one, one after another, so that each 
child of the Kingdom may have the more deeply 
engraven on his heart every Divine lineament of the 
features of the King in His beauty. 

In order to this the Inspirmg Divine Intelligence in 
the Evangelists so orders matters that they are not 
exempt from mistakes of time and place and arrange- 
ment. Even if they are so exempt, that exemption is 
to us as if it were not, for we cannot reconcile their 
seeming discrepancies, and never shall in this world. 

* But these very discrepancies and divergencies are 
under the cognizance of the Holy Spirit—distinctly 
permitted by Him, inasmuch as they were not corrected, 
but allowed for manifold purposes ; as for instance, in 
vast numbers of cases to assure us that we have the 
true meaning—one report supplying the comment to 
another—in other cases allowed, I believe, for the 
express purpose of preventing our weaving the four 
narratives into one, and so cheating our souls of that 
multifold realization of Christ’s personal life which is, in 
the sight of God, of such moment to cur spiritual life. 

And this Inspiring Personal Intelligence divides to 
each severally as He will. 

Hewho believes in this cannot suppose, for a moment 
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that St. Matthew was ignorant of the acceptance of 
the penitent thief, or that it escaped his memory, 
or that he knew of but one of our Lord’s sayings 
on the cross, or that St. Luke, having “ traced down 
accurately” all things, had heard no word of the “Eloi, 
Eloi, lama Sabachthani,” or that he did not write it 
because SS. Matthew and Mark had written it, though, 
along with them, he took notice of the casting lots for 
the vesture, and the rending of the veil. 

All that we know of human nature bears out the 
testimony of Scripture, that, if Christ’s promise was 
fulfilled, there was in these four men a will not their 
own. He that “divideth to every man severally as 
He will,’ divided to each of them that portion of 
the life and words of Christ, which seemed good to 
Him. 

He that forbad the Apostle to go to one place which 
lay in his way, and suffered him not, though he 
essayed, to go to another in which he thought that 
there was an opening for the Gospel, He withheld 
one Evangelist, and another, and another, from putting 
down what they must have been eager to write of the 
life and acts of God Incarnate. 

The man, then, who accepts the personality of the 
Holy Ghost will have faith in all the witness of the 
Evangelists to the Son of God. 

He will not for a moment entertain the notion that 
~ God sent His own Son into the world, not only to be 
its prophet, but to reveal Himself in that Son to the 
world, and yet that He left the witness of that Son to 
tradition, which in some thirty years was so permeated. 
and incrusted with falsehood, that for eighteen hundred 
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years the humble-minded children of the kingdom 
have had a view of Christ essentially erroneous or 
defective. 

He will have the most perfect confidence, that each 
Evangelist gives him either the very words of Christ, 
or equivalent terms, which the inspiring Spirit intends 
him to take into account if he would apprehend the 
mind of Christ. | 

He will have the most perfect confidence, that if he 
humbly accepts the account of any narrative, as it is 
reported, he will have before him (so far as it is 
possible to have by a book) the circumstances as they 
actually occurred. 

If there are discrepancies, real or seeming, in the 
respective accounts, he will know that the differences 
are immaterial, and he will be consoled for the want 
of exactitude (or for his inability to make them tally 
exactly) by the greater certainty which he will feel 
in the mutual agreement, that he has the right im- 
pressions of what actually occurred.* 

And lastly, one that has the least grasp of the 
truth of the Personality of the Holy Ghost cannot for 
a moment believe that one of the four, to whom the 
providence of God has committed the witness of the 
life of Christ, should be permitted to call the Son of 
God by an unauthorized and unsanctioned name—a 
name that does not, in very deed, belong to Him, 

* Tf, for instance, he reads in one narrative that our Lord healed 
one demoniac on a certain occasion, and in another that He healed 
two, he will be the more certified that our Lord on the occasion 
did perform a merciful act of supernatural power. He will be the 


further removed from the Rationalistic idea that the whole account 
is mythical, and that our Lord healed no one at all, 
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because it does not correspond with some attribute of 
His essential or assumed nature. 

If he finds one of these God-ordained witnesses 
applying to the Son of God a word taken apparently 
from some system of Gentile Philosophy, or from 
some nearer or more remote Traditional Source (Pales- 
tinian or Alexandrian matters not), he can be in no 
doubt as to his acceptance of it. 

He cannot believe that God would interest Himself 
about the names of Abram or of Oshea, or designate 
the name of His Son’s forerunner, or send His angel 
to give Him the name that is above every name, and 
that the same God should be indifferent as to whether 
one of His chosen witnesses should mar our concep- 
tions of the Christ by applying to Him, in the very 
first words of his record, the “technicality of an ex- 
tinct philosophy.” (cece Homo, pp. 73, 74.) 

He will have no difficulty about it, because he 
regards it not as the “groundwork” of “ permanent 
Theology,” but as the Top-stone. 

He has learnt to regard Jesus as the Hope of the 
Fathers, the Desire of all nations, the Anointed of 
God, the King of Israel, the Judge of Quick and 
Dead, the Lord of living and dead, the Lord of 
Angels, the Lord of Glory, the Wisdom of God, the 
Power of God, the Baptizer with the Holy Ghost, 
Emmanuel, Whose blood redeems the race, and by 
Whose life the children of God live, the Son of God, 
by Whose side the holiest and greatest men and angels 
are but servants: God’s beloved Son, God’s own Son, 
Who created all things, visible and invisible, for His 
own glory as well as for His Father's; and realizing 
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all this, he will be very ready to give to this Saviour 
the title of Word. 

He thanks God for the Revelation of it, as it assures 
him of the ineffably spiritual nature of the Hternal 
Generation, as well as of the Essential inherence of 


His. Dear Lord in the one Eternal Godhead. 


Nors.—No fact respecting the Old Testament Prophets is so fre- 
quently asserted by our Lord, and by His Apostles, as this, that the 
Holy Ghost spake by them ; and no New Testament assertion is 
so habitually set at naught by Rationalists ; and naturally so, for the 
Rationalistic dogma respecting Prophecy is inconsistent with any 
real belief in the Personality of the Divine Spirit. The Rational- 
istic dogma is that the vision of the Prophets was strictly bounded 
by the horizon of their own time. If they foretold any future event 
it was only because they saw that other contemporary events made 
it probable. Whereas the Catholic both confesses and believes that 
there was in them One who inhabited eternity, and searched the 
deep things of God. The two views come to an issue, as it were, 
on the subject of the latter chapters (xxxix.—lxvi.) of the prophecy 
of Isaiah. . 

There is but one reason for dividing Isaiah, and making the last 
twenty-six chapters the production of some “pupil” of the son of 
Amoz, whose name has been utterly lost. All historical evidence 
whatsoever is against such division. There is not a word about it 
in Josephus, or Philo, or in any Rabbinical tradition. The New 
Testament writers uniformly quote these chapters as “ Isaiah.” No 
ancient version gives a trace of such divided authorship, though 
two, the Syriac and Septuagint, date from before the time of Christ. 
There is every security against it in the national pride of the Jews, 
who would never have suffered the name of the writer of such 
glorious poems to utterly fade out of remembrance, and his works 
to be tacked to the roll of another prophet. It is as if the name of 
Shakspere should fade out of our remembrance, and his works be 
assigned to Spenser, or to some writer a century earlier. 

There are no differences of style sufficient to suggest to unpre- 
judiced minds a different authorship of the latter chapters. The 
general resemblance is so marked that Rationalists suppose that the 
later Isaiah must have been a pupil of the earlier, Any writer who 
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has any care about improving his own mind will somewhat change 
his style as years advance, and will certainly add to his vocabulary, 
or reject the use of words, which abound in his earlier writings. 

If the reader will refer to Dean Stanley (Lectures on Jewish 
Church, Note A, Second Series), he will see the sort of conjectures 
which are made to do duty in lack of evidence, or rather to upset 
direct historical evidence. One conjecture, for instance, being, that 
in the Talmud, a collection (as Renan calls it) of loose notes pub- 
lished about a thousand years after Isaiah’s time, there is a list of 
Scripture books in which Isaiah is mentioned after Jeremiah. This 
may seem a reason for those who are in great want of one for 
assigning to the whole prophecy a later date, but certainly not for 
dividing its authorship. Alphabetical arrangement is sufficient to 
account for the change of place. What then makes these men catch 
at such straws? Evidently no seeking after truth, but a foregone 
conclusion that the Prophet had nothing in him which could lift 
him up so that he should see beyond his natural narrow horizon— 
nothing in him that could transport him in vision into the distant 
future, and make it for the time his present—that, in fact (the 
words must be said) the “great unnamed” declared no truth of 
God but the product of an heated imagination when he makes God 
demand, ‘‘ Who hath declared this from ancient time? Who hath 
told it from that time ? Have not I the Lord?” (Isaiah xlv. 21). 

Let the reader remember that we do not for a moment reject this 
Deutero-Isaiah, on the ground that, if the latter chapters were 
written by him, it would make any difference in our application of 
certain prophecies in them to Christ, or to His Church; but we 
reject the theory about him because there is not a tittle of evidence 
for it, whilst all history and tradition is in favour of the old view. 
The Deutero-Isaiah is simply a “myth” of the last century, never 
heard of before, and invented then for the sake of a dogma—a 
dogma of unbelief in the personal agency of the Holy Ghost in the 
matter of Prophetical Inspiration. 

Again, the Personality of the Spirit of Truth bears very distinctly 
on the authenticity of the Book of Deuteronomy. If He be the 
Spirit of Truth we cannot well believe that He would lend Himself 
to a fraud. | 

Now if there be such a thing as Inspiration, it is in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. If the prophetical spirit be characterised by cxalted 
moral tone, as well as by special characteristics, this book is in the 
highest class of inspired writings, 
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And yet we are told by some who affect to exalt the “ moral” in 
God’s word and dealings, that this book was forged a thousand 
years after the time of Moses. Jor be it remembered that in the 
case of this particular book there is no medium between forgery, and 
a gratuitous miracle of Inspiration unparalleled in the sacred annals. 
The book from beginning to end assumes to be the very words of 
Moses, uttered in the immediate prospect of his own death, and the 
children of Israel going in to possess the land which they were not 
to enter till his death. . 

Either then a man of astonishingly high moral conceptions (united 
with such low moral sense that he thought that God could be 
served by deliberate fraud) set to work to palm these wondrous 
utterances on the great law-giver, or the Holy Ghost infused into’ 
some unknown man’s mind words uttered a thousand years before, 
and songs which Moses taught the children of Israel, of which all 
trace had perished for ages. ; 

Ewald makes the book the production of an Egyptian Jew 
(another great unnamed). Bishop Colenso, after Van Bohlen, makes 
it the forgery of Jeremiah. Dean Stanley (Jewish Church, Second 
Series, page 499), commits himself to no particular view, but would 
lead us to infer that somehow the book was hatched in Josiah’s time 
under the accumulated rubbish of the Temple. There is nothing 
in the book which may not have been written by Moses, except 
of course, the last chapter, and those small insertions, or rather 
touches, by the hand of Ezra, or some inspired prophet, which are 
common to all the books of the Old Testament. 

There is much in the book which could only have been written 
at the time. No forger would have left on the surface of his narra- 
tive such patent discrepancies between this and the other books. 
Any moral difficulties connected with particular laws or precepts, 
are in no way removed by shifting its authorship, for the other 
books contain the same difficulties. The testimony of all history, 
tradition, and versions, is in favour of its Mosaic authorship. The 
Samaritan schism acknowledged it. There is nothing in the book 
which presents any difficulty te one who believes that its author 
was, in any sense, inspired by a Spirit to whose glance the future is 
as the past and present. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SORIPTURE CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION. 


T would be, to say the least, a very singular thing, 

if such all-important matters as the Incarnation 

of the Son of God, and the Atonement and Mediation 

resulting from it, were so revealed in God’s word as to 
be in any degree at the mercy of critics. 

I] purpose now to show the English reader the limits 
within which modern criticism is capable of affecting 
the testimony of the sacred writers to the supernatural 
in the revelation of Christ. 

This chapter will form a necessary appendix to the 
last one. I there made it plain that some all-important 
matters, upon which modern Rationalism affects to cast 
doubts, are placed, by God’s providence, out of the 
reach of the effects of any particular theory respecting 
the inspiration of the sacred writers. 

I shall now pursue somewhat the same line with 
reference to the criticism of the New Testament. 

This will be needful for two or three reasons. 

First, those who hold the verbal inspiration of 
Scriptures, in the narrowest dictation sense, still limit 
this dictation to the autographs of the sacred writers, 
and do not for a moment hold that those who copied 
these autographs, or that those who in ancient or 

DD 
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modern times translated them into various languages, 
were preserved from all error. 

So that it will be needful to see whether the provi- 
dence of God has so presided over the transmission of 
the Scriptures that we have every confidence that we 
can ascertain from them His will; at least upon the 
matters treated of in the present volume. ) 

Then, secondly, there are those amongst us who 
appear to me to be making exactly the same use of 
‘various readings,” “ inaccuracies of translation,” and 
“difficulties of interpretation,” as they are of “ theories 
of inspiration.” They parade these sources of apparent 
uncertainty as if they made the witness of Scripture to ~ 
the Glory and Humiliation of the Eternal Son in some 
degree less certain. 

Again, the adoption, by some of the leaders of the 
new school, of so very many of the conclusions of those 
who would avowedly upset the foundations of the 
faith, have led many of the best meaning and most 
useful Christians to dread the results of criticism. 

I shall be abundantly repaid if any remarks of mine 
tend to assure these good people that what they have — 
to fear is not the results of criticism, but the results 
of unlimited baseless conjecture, always on the side of 
unbelief. 

For my own part, I think that we are bound to 
accept the well-ascertained results of legitimate criti- 
cism. We must take care that it be legitimate—in 
plain English, that it is fair, unbiassed, and based upon 
the best known means of finding out the condition 
of ancient texts, and the meaning of words and phrases 
in dead languages ; that it is as little as possible con- 
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jectural ; and, above all, that it takes into account the 
genius or inspiring idea of a book: for there is a 
lower criticism, which has to do with letters, words, 
and sentences; and a higher, which has to do with 
history or the scope of arguments; and the highest, 
which has to do with the consistency of all that is in 
a revelation with what seems to be its highest idea— 
the key-note of its harmony. This latter, however, 
belongs rather to interpretation. The results of such 
criticism, if we believe in God, we are bound to accept 
and abide by; for, if we believe that there ever have 
existed in this world certain autographs, either dictated 
by God, or more or less authorized by Him, we are 
bound to ascertain, as far as we can, the very words of | 
the works so dictated or authorized. 

The reader must remember that the following pages 
have not to do with the general results of Biblical 
- criticism, but with its results only so far as they affect 
the matters treated of in this volume. I write, of 
course, for English readers. I shall refer to well- 
known sources of information, which are, or may be, 
within the reach of all. AIL or almost all, my con- 
clusions will be what other persons have arrived at, 
who have spent their lives in these studies. If I 
bring forward any arguments of my own, they shall 
be such that the readers of the English Bible will 
be well able to judge of their soundness. 

The criticism of the Bible has to do with— 

I, The genuineness and authenticity of the Books 
of the New Testament. 

Il. The state of the text of these books, and the text 
of the ancient translations. 

Dees 
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III. The accuracy of translations (authorized or 
other) of the original 
tained text. 

IV. The meaning of the original 
in the first instance. 

I shall consider the second and third of these first 


of course, of its best ascer- 


literal, of course, 


—sometimes separately and sometimes together; the 
fact that there are many very ancient translations, 
which are a great help to us in ascertaining the 
original state of the text and its right translation in 
many cases, rendering this necessary. 

And first, with respect to the criticism which has to 
do with ascertaining the original text of the Greek 
‘Testament. 

All are aware that the translation of our English 
Bible was made from an edition of the Greek text 
which had no pretensions to critical accuracy. It is 
called, “ The Received Text;” but its reception is 
simply owing to prescription, and to the fact that 
learned men have not agreed upon a purer one to 
supersede it.* 

Since the date of its publication, an almost new — 
branch of criticism has sprung up, which has to do— 
with ascertaining, by comparison of manuscripts, re- 
censions, versions, and quotations, the actual text 
which came from the hands of the Apostles. There 
are men now living who have spent their lives in 
examining manuscripts and versions for this purpose, 


* One high critical authority, however, I mean Tischendorf, 
seems to be in many cases falling back upon the old readings of the 
Textus eceptus in preference to those he has himself adopted 
in his former editions. 
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and some of these have passed many years in giving 
to the world, in a portable form, the results which have 
been arrived at. A rough account of these results is 
the following. 

The number of ancient manuscripts of the Greek 
Testament, together with the MSS. of Latin, Syriac, 
and other translations, is very great; and, compared 
with those of any other ancient book whatsoever, 
absolutely enormous. 

This fact necessitates two others. 

First, that there will be a vast number of various 
readings; and, secondly, that we shall, notwithstand- 
ing these differences of reading, be able to ascertain 
the original form of the text with an accuracy which 
apphes to the text of no other ancient book whatso- 
ever” 

Besides this, it appears that the manuscripts of the 
New Testament are far older than the manuscripts of 
any other ancient book. | 

There are five or six manuscripts of the whole, or 
almost the whole, of the New Testament, which were 
written before the close of the fifth century; two 


* Suppose that two men only had copied out some long docu- 
ment, which immediately afterwards perished. ‘hey would make 
a comparatively limited number of mistakes, but there would be 
greater difficulty in ascertaining the genuine reading in any par- 
ticular case of discrepancy. If ten men copied out the same 
document, the number of various readings, or discrepancies, would 
be proportionately increased, but we should be better able to correct 
one by the other, and so gain a more perfect text. 

When the vast number of various readings are paraded, the 
English reader should be told that this is simply the consequence 
vt a much larger number of manuscripts, and so of more ample 
weins of approximating to the original. 
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of them, very probably, before the close of the 
fourth.* 

In addition to this, the New Testament was trans- 
lated, at a very early period, into the Syriac for the use 
of Eastern Christians, and into Latin for the use of 
Western. The Syriac translation, called the Peshito, 
is considered by the first authorities to have been made 
not later than the second century. It has, according 
to Scrivener, been used by rival communities, such as 
the Nestorians, Monophysites, Christians of St. Thomas 
in Malabar, and Maronites on the Lebanon, ever since 
the rise of these bodies, and yet the MSS. obtamed 
from all these rival communions exhibit a text in 
every important respect the same. | 

There is another Syriac version, the Philoxenian, 
dating from a.p. 508. There are also in existence con- 
siderable fragments of a Syriac version, translated by 
the late Dr. Cureton, which some consider to be an — 
older version than the Peshito,—in fact, to represent 
the original Hebrew of St. Matthew. 

Next to the Syriac is the Latin version (or versions), _ 
called the Itala. The oldest form of this translation 
seems undoubtedly to have come from Africa. 

There are several manuscripts of this old Latin, 
said to be of the fourth century. Jerome undertook 
(about A.D. 384) a revision of this translation, so far as 


* The reader will.find a short account of five of these—the 
Vatican, Sinaitic, Parisian, Alexandrian, and Cambridge, with notices 
of others—in Dean Alford’s How to Study the. New Testament. 
Fuller accounts are to be found in Mr. Scrivener’s Introduction to 
the Criticism of the New Testament. This gives full accounts of 
all the Manuscripts and Versions ; as, also, Mr. Tregelles’ volume 
in the new edition of Horne’s Jntroduction. 
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the Gospels are concerned, and a new translation of 
the rest of the New Testament. There are in exist- 
ence two manuscripts of his translation, as old as the 
sixth century. 

In addition to this the New Testament was trans- 
lated, at very early dates, into the Gothic, Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopic, and Arabic languages. 

Besides this, from the first century downwards, a 
succession of ecclesiastical writers have quoted the 
New Testament in the same way as it is quoted in 
modern books and sermons. In the latter part of the 
fourth century we have commentaries upon almost the 
whole of it by Chrysostom. It has been said that if 
the New Testament had been lost altogether, it might 
have been almost recovered from the quotations from 
Augustine alone. | 

Such are some of the principal materials which we 
have for ascertaining approximately what the New 
Testament must have been as it came from the hands 
of its human authors. 

As I said, many learned men have devoted their. 
lives to the work of correcting the Received Text by 
comparing together these sources of information. 

Dean Alford, in the Prolegomena to his New 
Testament (third edition), makes mention of the 
editions of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Muralt, and 
Tischendorf. 

The Rey. F. H. Scrivener, in his Plain Introduction 
to the Criticism of the New Testament, gives ac- 
counts of the editions of R. Stephens, Curculleeus, Mill, 
Kiister, Bentley, Bengel, Wetstein, Mattheei, Alter, 
Birch, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
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Tregelles. Tregelles’ edition consists of his own care- 
fully elaborated Greek text (with authorities) on one 
side, and a reprint of the oldest manuscript of Jerome's 
Vulgate (the “ Codex Amiatinus”) on the other. 

Dean Alford also gives us a very carefully-prepared 
text, and underneath it the authority from manuscript 
versions, or quotations, for every variation from the 
Received Text. The Rev. EK. H. Hansell has also, on 
the part of the University of Oxford, published the 
text of the oldest Greek MSS. in parallel columns. 

Four or five of the oldest MSS. of the old Latin 
were published in parallel columns above a century 
ago, by Blanchini, in his Hvangeliarium Quadruplex. 

In the last edition of Dr. Wordsworth’s Greek Testa- 
ment, the reader will find a careful collation of the 
“ Codex Sinaiticus” (fourth century) by Mr. Scrivener. 

The results of all this textual criticism, so far as 
it affects the Textus Receptus (and, of course, our 
English Bible, which is a translation from it), the 
reader may get, in a portable form, in Mr. Scrivener’s 
Greek Testament. This is an edition of the Received 
Text, and at the foot of the page the various differences 
in the editions of Stephens, Beza, the Elzevir, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. 

For English readers Dean Alford has just published 
a small volume, in which the reader will find the prin- 
cipal alterations suggested by his criticism on the 
Teaxtus Receptus and our Authorized Translation, so 
far as the Four Gospels and the Acts are concerned. 

I shall now briefly mdicate how far these criticisms 
affect the deductions from God’s word which J have 
drawn out in the foregoing pages. 
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Not one single feature of the picture given us by 
St. Matthew of the Virgin-born Emmanuel, which | 

have feebly attempted to bring out in my first Section, 
is, in the slightest degree, affected by any difference of 
reading ; and the corrections which can be honestly 
suggested in our Authorized Version are. on the side 
of the Divine Glory of Christ. 

Not one single point in the witness of St. Paul to 
the place of Jesus Christ, either in the universe, or in 
the Christian system—as the Head over all things— 
the One Mediator—the Head of the Church—Saviour 
of the Body—the Object of our faith, or as the Divine 
Person into Whom, along with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, the Christian is transferred, or grafted, 
and 7 whom he abides—not one point, I say, which I 
have adduced is affected by any reading or emendation 
of our translation which can be honestly suggested. 

Of the short résumé of the testimony of St. Luke, 
adduced in page 32, there is a tinge of doubt on one 
place—the last. The preponderance of authority, both 
from manuscripts and versions, 1s very greatly in 
favour of retaining the received reading. 

The testimony which I have adduced, from St. John, 
to the glory of the Eternal Son, is totally unaffected 
by any reading in any manuscript, or by any ancient 
version. 

No reading, and no version, has any tendency to 
alter in the slightest degree our view of any of the 
recorded miracles of Christ,* as, for instance, that 


* Tn an article on the ‘“ Revision of the English Bible,” in the 
Edinburgh Review, for July 1865 (1 think by the hand of the 
Dean of Westminster), the only miraculous narrative to which 
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we mistake for miracles what were, after all, natural 
phenomena, or that Christ performed them by some 
scientific knowledge or appliances which His contem- 
poraries were ignorant of. 

No reading, and no version, in the smallest degree 
alters the inference which we cannot but draw from 
the statements which I have brought forward in page 
354, that Christ healed in the most public manner 
the sick of whole cities and districts. 

No reading or version in the least degree affects the 
citations from the Old Testament prophets which are 
found in the Evangelists, or their testimony to the 
references which our Saviour makes to certain pro- 
phecies as referrmg to Himself. No reading that we 
know of gives any “resemblance of moral and mental 
qualities” in lieu of the old exact ‘resemblances of 
outward circumstances.” 

Above all, no reading or version in the least degree 
affects the Sacrificial view of the death of Christ, which 
we cannot but gather from almost every mention in 
Scripture of the effects of that death. In only one of © 
the numerous passages which I have adduced is any 
difference of reading affecting the doctrine discernible. 
In Col. 1. 14, I find that the words “through His 
blood” are not retained in Lachmann’s and Tischen- 
dorf’s editions. Not one single reading or version 
commends to us the so-called moral view. 

No reading or version makes the smallest difference 
in our estimate of the human character of Christ. One 


exception is taken on critical grounds is John vy. 4. The miracle, 
however (if the received reading be correct, which is very doubtful), 
is by the hand of an angel not of Christ. 
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incident of His life, and one alone (John vii. 1—12), 
admits of doubt as to whether it is a genuine part 
of the Evangelistic narrative.* 

The first chapters of SS. Matthew, Luke, and 
John are the sarne in all manuscripts, ancient trans- 
lations, and modern critical editions of the New 
Testament. There are, of course, certain various read- 
ings, because no man could copy out a document of 
between five hundred and a thousand words without 
certain errors ; but it would be very, very far below 
the mark to say that these chapters are in various 
editions only substantially the same. The trifling 
differences in the various versions and critical editions 
totally unaffect the stupendous fact of condescending 
love which is revealed in these chapters, except one 
very notable variation in St. John on the side of 
Christ's Divinity. In the eighteenth verse of that 
chapter, the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Parisian manu- 
scripts, and the Syriac version, read ‘“ only-begotten 
God,” instead of “only-begotten Son.” It has been 
adopted by Lachmann and Tregelles. 

The instances of what has been called the “un- 
bounded self-assertion of Christ” are not in the least 
deeree weakened, but ratlier strengthened, by legitimate 
criticism. For instance, His words in the Sermon 
on the Mount are much weakened in our translation, 
in that they are rendered, “Ye have heard that it was 

* Tt is not contained in some of the most ancient Greek manu- 
scripts and versions, such as the Syriac (Peshito and Curetonian). 
Some of the most ancient Latin MSS. (Itala) omit it. Both Alford 
and Wordsworth discuss its genuineness at great length, and both 


seem to regard it as of doubtful authority. Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregeiles omit it from their texts. 
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said by them of old time,” whereas the natural trans- 
lation of ‘the ‘Greek, still more of the Latin, and the 
only possible translation of the Syriac,* requires, 
“Ve have heard that it was said to them of old time.” 
And in fact the words to which our Lord refers were 
in no sense said by the ancients, but to them, for they 
were said by God from Mount Sinai to the Israelites. 

Again: there seems to be surprising “ self-assertion” 
in some words of Christ, as reported by St. John, the 
force of which is weakened in our translation. Thus, 
where Christ says (John vii. 24), “If ye believe not 
that Iam [He], ye shall die in your sins,” or where He 
says, “ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, ye 
shall know that I am [ He],” the words are the same as 
in the saying, “Before Abraham was I am;” not “I 
am He,” but ‘I am,”’—this “He” being sometimes 
explained as meaning nothing but the Messiah. But 
how is it that we are to interpolate the pronoun “He” 
in the two first instances and not in the third, though 
they are all in the same discourse 4 

Christ’s prophecy came true. The Son of Man was 
lifted up, and from that time the Church has regarded 
Him not as a mere human Messiah, but ‘as the Alpha 
and Omega, not created, but deriving from His Father 
the uncreated nature. 

I shall close this part of the subject with two or 
three references to remarkable differences of reading. 

(1) The reader will observe that I have nowhere 


* I observe that Dr. Cureton, in his translation of /ragments 
of a very Ancient Leecension of the Four Gospels, renders the 
words in question, “Ye have heard that if was said to the 
ancients.” 
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referred to 1 Timothy i. 16, “God was manifest in 
_ the flesh,” but he will notice that I have freely used 
the expression. 

There can be no doubt but that os is the true read- 
ing, but Wuo is referred to by this relative? “ Who,” 
after all, was manifest in the flesh? If He was a mere 
man, there is no meaning in saying that His manifes-_ 
tation in the flesh is a mystery of Godliness, for it is 
the nature of every man born into the world to be 
“manifest in the flesh.” If the testimony of the Hvan- 
gelist be true that the “ Word was God,” and that the 
“Word was made flesh,” then “God” was “ manifest 
in the flesh.” 

[I would not for a moment cite the words to prove 
the truth, but I have a perfect right to use them as 
expressing it. ; 

(2) Neither have I cited Acts xx. 28, “The Church 
of God which He hath purchased with His own blood.” 
The balance of probability is in favour of @eod. Some 
of the oldest manuscripts have Kupiov ; some of the 
oldest versions, with the Sinaitic and Vatican, have 
©eov. 

But with respect to the bearing of this difference 
on the glory of the Eternal Son, it is to be remem- 
bered that throughout the Septuagint “Lord” is the 
translation of a higher word than “ God ;” and in the 
New Testament the fact of whether ‘“ Lord” or “ God” 
be the highest word, depends upon the collocation. 
Now the work of redeeming or purchasing His 
people is, in the Old Testament, considered as so 
exclusively the work of Jehovah, that Kupsos, or 
“Lord,” in any context in which the redemption of 
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Israel was mentioned, would assuredly represent a 
higher idea than “God ;” and here we have the men- 
tion of the Redemption of the true spiritual Israel. 

(3) The English reader ought to know that the 
natural rendering of Titus 11. 13 is “ the Epiphany of 
the glory of the great God and Saviour of us, Jesus 
Christ,’—that all the Greek Fathers translate it as 
referring wholly to God the Son, and the “ Epiphany” 
in every other case is associated with the coming of 
Christ. 

(4) The English reader ought to know that in the 
last page of the word of God the words, “‘ Blessed are 
they that keep His commandments,” are in the best 
manuscripts and versions “ Blessed are they who wash 
(or, have washed) their robes,’—7.e. “in the blood of 
the Lamb.” | 

I shall now consider the bearing of criticism on the 
genuineness and authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament. By this | mean, whether the various 
books of our New Testament are the same which 
have been received by the Church from the date of 
their publication as part of the canon of Scripture, 
and whether they were written by the men whose 
names they bear. 

Modern unbelief is now directing ‘all its efforts 
against the four Gospels, rightly judging that the 
Revelation of the Person of Christ, which we BES im 
them, is the foundation of all. 

‘The Gospel of St. John, being the most precise and 
dogmatic in its enunciation of the Godhead and Hu- 
miliation of Christ, is especially selected for attack. 

Now, the evidence for the authenticity of the Gospels 
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is the same that we have for that of any other ancient 
~book—the same in kind, but very many times greater 
in amount. The works of no ancient writer whatso- 
ever appear in manuscripts of anything like the age or 
number of the manuscripts of the Gospels. No ancient 
writer whatsoever is quoted by a series of writers from 
his own times to the present with anything approach- 
ing to the fulness with which the Evangelic narrative 
is quoted. The works of no ancient author whatscever 
have had to stand the test of such active opposition 
from heathen without, and such temptations to get rid 
of them (or parts of them) from heretics within. 

The four Gospels are, in all these respects, on exactly 
the same footing. If there be any difference in the 
amount and distinctness of such evidence, it is in 
favour of the Johannean authorship of the fourth 
Gospel. Every ancient manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment itself, or of any great part of it, testifies that the 
Church has always received four Gospels, and that 
the earliest Christians read them as we do. 

Now this would not have been so unless the Church 
had received them all from the very first ; for various 
manuscripts, professing to be unmutilated copies of 
the New Testament, by no means contain the same 
number of books. There are certain books—such as 
some of the Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the Revelation—which it was some time before 
the whole Church received.* 

-* The reader will find much interesting information respecting 
the formation of our present Canon, and the references by the 
Fathers and other writers to particular books, in Westcott’s Bible 


in the Church, and in a larger form in Westcott’s Canon of the New 
Testament. 
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The Gospels are all referred to by a multitude of 
writers, commencing with the early part of the second 
century. 

One of these, Justin Martyr, represents them as read 
in the churches in his day just as they are in our day; 
and another, Irenzeus, gives reasons why there should 
be exactly four Gospels—no more or less. 

I cannot of course pretend to give, in a short sketch 
hike this, the historical evidence in the shape of quota- 
tions and allusions in the Fathers and other writers for 
the genuineness and authenticity of the four Evangelic 
narratives. ‘The reader will find the earliest quo- 
tations and references in the Prolegomena of Drs. 
Wordsworth and Alford to their respective Greek 
Testaments. I shall, however, dwell a little on the 
question of the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, as 
the one which is now, more than all, the object of 
attack. | 

The Gospel of St. John has all, and in one respect 
more than all, the evidence in its favour that the other 
three possess. 

It exists in all manuscripts and versions. 

It is referred to by a succession of writers from 
Hermas (I think) and Justin Martyr to the present 
time. 
During the time of the Arian controversy no doubt 
was thrown on its genuineness, though the most telling 
arguments of the orthodox were’ derived from it. 

And now men in the nineteenth century are pro- 
fessing to discover that it was not written by St. John, 
and that it contains a view of the Person of Christ 
essentially different from that which, they say, must 
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have prevailed in the first century. It is very remark- 
able that such an historical discovery should be made 
nearly eighteen hundred years after a book has been 
published, which from the date of its publication has 
been a sacred book of the Church, and has been 
referred to alike by Christians, heretics, and un- 
believers.* 

Here are men in the nineteenth century, who cordi- 
ally dislike the contents of a certain book dating from 
the conclusion of the first century, pushing aside the 
evidence of Christian writers to its canonicity pub- 
lished within fifty or a hundred years after its date 
—the evidence of writers who, be it remembered, if 
they had chosen, might, in all probability, have seen 
with their own eyes the autograph of the Apostle ; 
and who have, be it also remembered, every scrap of 
subsequent history on their side. 

* There can be little doubt but that there is a direct reference to 
John i. 5 (“ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God’’) in the Shepherd, Liber iii. 
Simil. ix. 16 (p. 328, Hefele): ‘ But that seal is water, into which 
neu descend liable to death, but come out of it assigned to life, and 
to these, therefore, that seal was preached, and they made use of 
it that they might enter into the kingdom of God.” Hermas is 
quoted and treated as a well-known writer by Tertullian, at the end 
of the second century. 

‘The reference in Justin Martyr seems very distinct. Speaking 
of Catechumens, he gays, “They are brought by us to a place 
where there is water; and after the same manner of regeneration 
that we were regenerated by are they also regenerated ; for they 
then receive the laver in water in the name of the Father of all 
things, and our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit. For Christ said, ‘Unless ye be regenerated, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of God.’—Apology i. 61. There are thirty- 
three teferences to St. John in the index to Otto’s edition of 
Justin Martyr: most of them seem to me unmistakeable. 
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The impugners of such a book must then have 
some very strong internal evidence on their side to 
bear out their rejection of this Gospel. 

Nothing of the kind. The internal evidence that 
St. John saw what he recorded is so great that infidel 
writers, such as Renan, acknowledge that the historical 
parts of this Gospel bear all the marks of having been 
written by an eye-witness; and Rationalists, such as 
Ewald, acknowledge that there first appeared in St. 
John’s Gospel “the true completion of the Gospel 
narrative.” * 

Arguments that in any less sacred matter would be 
ludicrous are pressed into the service of unbelief—as, 
for instance, that the style of this Gospel is not that 
of a Galilean fisherman ; though all history represents 
that the Apostle had forsaken his nets when he was a 
young man—very likely when he was not thirty years 
old,—-and that he composed his Gospel when he was - 
nearly one hundred: having, during the interval, been 
the most intimate companion of the Man who is 
allowed on all hands to have effected the greatest 
revolution in the world’s ideas of God that it has 
ever experienced ; and then having, during his latter 
years (perhaps thirty or more), presided over the 
Christian society in such a city as Ephesus. It is 
quite clear that those who reject such evidence, and 
use such arguments, have made up their minds that, 

* Ewald’s Life of Christ (translated by Glover), p. 6. Also 
p. 7, he writes, “‘That the fourth Gospel has the Apostle for its 
author, has indeed in Germany, in more recent and from less pure 
motives in the most recent times, been much denied, and yet is 


quite certain, as I have persistently publicly asserted since, and 
recently have shown more particularly.” 
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cost what it may, this Gospel must be discredited. 
‘Such anxiety to get rid of a document must arise 
from dislike to its contents, and indeed they make no 
secret of this. They are never weary of assuring us 
that the view given us in this Gospel of the Person 
of Christ is not that which existed from the first. 

It is to this that I shall now address myself. 

I say that the doctrine of the Logos, and of Christ’s 
essential oneness in nature with the Father as His 
Only Begotten, is the natural and necessary conclusion 
forced upon us by all the rest of Scripture. 

The doctrine of St. John is but the top stone or 
apex of a pyramid of which the doctrines of those 
who wrote before him form the ascending sides. 
Given the angle of the sides of a pyramid, and you 
can tell where it must culminate; and if it does not 
culminate there, then the pyramid has not been com- 
pleted, or has been mutilated. 

I will now take that Gospel which, from its con- 
taining so few dogmatic statements, and from its 
silence respecting the miraculous conception, seems to 
be the furthest removed from St. John’s,—I mean that 
according to St. Mark. I will treat this Gospel as 
the base, as it were, of the theological pyramid, and 
see whether, if we fully take into account St. Mark’s 
statements, we can, in any reason, stop short of 
St. John’s. 

All that I demand to be granted is that the Evan- 
gelist St. Mark does not write mere verbiage, but 
that he means what he writes, and that, when he uses 
certain words and phrases, he does not necessarily 
use them in the sense of a nineteenth century un- 
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believer, or semi-believer, but of a man who, having 
been brought up in the sincere belief of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, accepted, on his conversion, 
Jesus of Nazareth as the fulfilment of those Scriptures. 

First of all notice that St. Mark begins his 
Gospel with the assertion that Christ is the Son of 
God. ay 
In what sense the Son of God? It is quite clear 
that the Jews considered themselves as nationally, 
and by covenant, the “sons of God,” and they 
reckoned also the angels to be in a sense “sons of 
God;” but neither of these senses is possible here. 
We cannot suppose for an instant that St. Mark meant 
Jesus Christ the Jew, or Jesus Christ the angel, or 
even Jesus Christ the godly or regenerate man. 

To this it is replied that St. Mark meant “Son of 
God” in the Messianic sense. Most certainly; but 
what is the Messianic sense? If we believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah, to say that He is the Son of 
God in the Messianic sense is to. say that He is the 
Son of God in the sense that He is the Son of God! 

Is the Messianic sense the lowest and most earthly 
sense that an unconverted Jew of the time would give 
to it, or is it the highest sense that an Apostle after 
Pentecost would give to the term ? 

The Evangelist at once proceeds to claim certain 
prophecies as fulfilled in the Person and Mission of 
Jesus. He does this by identifying the Mission of 
Christ’s forerunner ; first, with that of the messenger 
spoken of by the prophet Malachi as sent to prepare 
the way of the Lord, who shall suddenly come to His 
temple ; and, secondly, with the voice of one foretold 
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by Isaiah as sent to “ prepare the way of the Lord, and 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 

Here let me remind the reader that he must not 
commit the anachronism of transferring to the Evan- 
gelist the views of prophecy of Ewald and his fol- 
lowers. We must gather the views of the Evangelists 
upon prophecy from their writings. 

The four Evangelists evidently laid the greatest 
possible stress on this Mission of the Baptist as the 
only fulfilment that they knew, of the two prophecies 
in question. Any partial fulfilment of [saiah’s pro- 
phecy at the return of the Jews from captivity is 
utterly forgotten, or wholly ignored, by them, and 
they regarded St. John the Baptist as the personal 
forerunner of Him, Whoever He be, whose way needed 
to be prepared, and Who was to come and cleanse His 
Temple. So that beyond all question they identified 
the Messiah with the coming “Lord” of Isaiah and 
of Malachi. 

Evidently, too, this was the view which the Baptist 
himself took of Christ. He compares himself with 
Him in terms which would be degrading if Jesus was 
only a son of God in the one sense in which a holy 
Jew could be a son of God. If Jesus was the Son of 
God merely in the highest regeneration sense, St. John 
would have had more respect for the workings of 
God’s Spirit in himself than to have said that he was 
not worthy to do Him the lowest menial office, such 
as that of bearing His shoes. A man like the Baptist, 
the bold reprover of vice, would be the last to use 
such exaggerated terms of hero-worship to a fellow- 
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All this is intensified if we remember that St. John 
was the son of a priest—that he was filled with the 
Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb, and that our 
Lord witnesses that none born of woman was greater 
than he. | 

We find St. John the Baptist immediately after this 
bearing still further witness to the dignity and power 
of this Son of God, this Lord of the Temple. This 
he does by contrasting the Messianic Baptism with 
his own. He baptized with water only, Jesus with 
the Holy Ghost. So that just as St. John poured the 
mere material water on men, or immersed them in it, 
so this Jesus would have power to pour upon men, 
that is, pour into their hearts, One Who proceeds 
from God—One with Whom He was Himself bap- 
tized or anointed to make Him the Christ of God, 
and One of such dignity that the sin against Him 
alone is unpardonable. 

Such an expression is the most gratuitous and 
misleading verbiage, if we consider it to be merely a 
circumlocution to express the plain matter of fact 
that Jesus, like other wise and holy men, was to influ- 
ence His fellows for good. 

Or it denotes an exercise of power and grace ¢on- 
sistent only with the second place in the Holy Trinity; 
for it denotes that this Jesus, instead of inducing 
men to become good by a long and tedious process, 
would be able to pour Divine knowledge, love, and 
goodness into men all at once, after the manner of the 
suffusion of water upon their persons, which, as we 
shall see, He did. 

Then the Evangelist proceeds to record the Baptism 
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of this Jesus, the Father by a voice from heaven 
witnessing to His Divine Sonship: “This is My 
beloved Son.” 

Forthwith, this Son of God enters upon His ministry, 
and engages two fishermen as His helpers and ministers 
with the promise that they should “catch men,’—an 
engagement which we must read in the leht of its 
fulfilment ; and that fulfilment implies that He Who 
undertook to bring it about had unlimited power over 
the universal heart of mankind. 

After this St. Mark records that Jesus received an 
unwilling testimony to His position in the universe 
from a very different quarter. He cast out a devil, 
who deprecated His wrath in the words, “ What have 
we to do with Thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art 
Thou come to destroy us? IL know Thee who Thou 
art, the Holy One of God.” 

Let me again remind the reader that we must now 
view this incident from St. Mark’s standpoint, not 
from the standpoint of modern Rationalism. He 
unquestionably believed in the reality of an unseen 
world of good and evil angels, and he makes one of 
these evil angels deprecate the wrath of this Son of 
God as the wrath of One Who had power to destroy 
him. 

I will proceed no further with this Gospel; what 
I have written will be sufficient for my purpose. 

Here is the least dogmatic of the Gospels, and it 
opens with a revelation of Jesus Christ as Son of God 
in such a sense that His very forerunner was the 
subject of two striking prophecies, one of which 
speaks of him as preparing the way of One Who is 
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“the Lord” and “our God,” the other as going before 
the “Lord of the Temple ;” such a Son of God that 
the most honoured, high-born, and high-minded of the 
chosen people confessed himself not worthy to do for 
Him the most menial office ; such a Son of God that 
He had authority to baptize with the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of God Himself; such a Son of God that 
the Father, by a voice from heaven, witnessed that 
He was His beloved Son ; such a Son of God that — 
He engaged to give His followers power over men’s 
souls to gather them to God as a fisherman gathers 
fish into his net; and such a Son of God that the 
denizens of hell confessed His power to destroy them. 

I would now ask the reader to suppose for a moment 
that the only account of the Messiah which God had 
caused to come down to us was the Gospel of St. Mark ; 
that we believed that God intended to give us in it 
an account of the Messiah which we might rely 
upon; and that we believed that the religion of the 
Messiah in question was the final and perfect revela- 
tion of God: what should we have done in such a 
case ? 

I of course assume that a revelation from a personal ° 
holy God is not a matter of indifference to a godly 
man ; that ‘he that is of God heareth God’s words ;” 
and that the most acceptable knowledge to a true 
child of God is the knowledge of God his Father. 

If, then, God had given to us only St. Mark’s 
Gospel, I think that we should have humbly yet most 
earnestly prayed for more leght, in order that we 
might know more about this Son of God, this Son 
pronounced by God’s voice His beloved Son—this 
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Baptizer with the Holy Ghost, to Whose meanest 
_ personal wants the greatest prophets are not worthy 
to minister. It is clear that our desire to know God 
would lead us to desire further knowledge about such 
a Messenger, or we may be in danger of trusting in 
Him, or worshipping Him, or otherwise honouring 
Him as if He were a God. 

Who is He? how came He amongst us? and what 
became of Him ? 

As we should have expected, God has given to 
us much more knowledge than what we have in 
St. Mark’s Gospel. We have two other Evangelists 
giving us an account of His miraculous birth and life. 
We have also very copious writings of one of the first 
founders of Christianity, every line of whose letters 
is written on the assumption that this same Son of 
God is exercising all power at the right hand of God. 

The two Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
tell us that He Who was the Son of God in the tran- 
scendent sense to which St. Mark bears witness, came 
amongst us by miracle: He was born of a pure 
‘virgin ; so that, as to His human nature and state, 
He could call none but God His Father. 

Now, I would put it to the reader’s common sense, 
would any man who really believed that Jesus was 
such a Son of God as St. Mark describes Him to be, 
have the slightest hesitation about accepting the 
account of the way in which St. Matthew and 
St. Luke tell us that He came amongst us ! 

It is very extraordinary that One should be so born: 
but the Evangelist who apparently gives the least and 
lowest account of Him describes Him as the Son of 
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God, the beloved Son of God, the subject of prophecies 
which describe Him as the Lord of the Temple, the 
Baptizer with the Holy Ghost, the Ordainer of certain 
fishermen to work the greatest moral and spiritual 
revolution that the world has ever seen, the Judge and 
Destroyer of evil spirits, the mysterious Holy One of 
God. He fed five thousand men with five loaves; He 
communicated health to multitudes by mere contact 
with His garments ; and He rose again from the dead. 

If any professing Christian has the smallest mis- 

eivings about the revelation of the supernatural birth 
of Christ, it is a reason for him to see to his faith as to 
whether he accept as actually true the testimony of 
the least dogmatic of those whose account of Christ has 
come. down to us; whether, in fact, he does not be- 
lieve in his heart that St. Mark (and if St. Mark, every 
other New Testament writer) wrote unmeaning verbiage 
about Christ, and overloaded his scanty notice of Him 
with accounts of miracles which had no existence. 
- And what became of the Son of God? St. Mark’s 
Gospel, we are told, closes very abruptly with the 
account of the effect of the angel’s message upon the 
women. Be it so. But we have very full remains 
of a contemporary writer, St. Paul, some of whose 
letters are, in all probability, the earliest portions of 
the New Testament. 

Some of these letters are almost universally acknow- 
ledged to be anterior in their publication to St. Mark’s 
Gospel. 

Twelve or thirteen letters, by the hand of the 
Apostle, have come down to us, all giving the same 
view of Christ. 
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Christ, throughout these writings, is held to be such 
an one that the Apostles are His slaves. Christians 
are “in” Him as they are “in” God. If in Him, 
they partake of all God’s grace; if out of Him, of 
none. In all this His omnipresence is assumed ; so 
that whole communities of men, in all parts of the 
world, can be 7 Him just as they can be in God the 
Father. In whatsoever sense Christians can be “in” 
God the Father for purposes of grace and protection, 
in that sense they are “in” Christ. He is such an one, 
that the confession of His name is salvation (Rom. x. 9). 
He is Lord of dead and living; all Christians are to 
serve Him as God, and this contrasted with, or in 
opposition to, the service of men (Gal. i. 10; 1 Cor. 
vil. 22, 23; Eph. vi. 6); they are baptized into His 
name as into God's name; He is the wisdom and power 
of God; they who glory glory in Him ; at His coming 
He will reveal the secrets of all hearts; Christians are 
justified in His name ; during the present dispensation 
the Father has committed all rule into His hands; 
cursed is he who loves Him not; He establishes the 
Christian; He is the object of preaching; God was 
in Him, reconciling the world unto Himself; the 
Apostles are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech men ; every thought is to be subdued to 
His obedience; He is the Husband of the Church ; 
His power rests on His people; His very cross is the 
only thing that an Apostle thought it lawful to, glory 
in; we must know His love, which nevertheless passeth 
knowledge ; being in the form of God, He clung 
not selfishly to His pre-existent glory ; He gives light ; 
all things were made by Him and for Him; in Him 
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dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; He is 
our life; He once forgave all Christians (Coloss. 11. 13) ; 
His word is to dwell in men as being the word of 
God; and the Christian is to do all things in His 
name. 

Who is He Who can be to God and man all this? 

God cannot be more to the Christian than what 
Christ is here said to be ; God cannot do more for 
the Christian than what Christ is here said to do. 

So far as regards His supernatural relationship to 
the Church, His exercise of power, and His- bestowal 
of grace, He is in all respects on an equality with 
God, side by side with God on His throne ; doing, in 
fact, ‘‘ whatsoever the Father does.” 

How did He become such An One ? 

Did God arbitrarily single out a mere mortal, and 
then not merely deify Him, but set Him side by side 
with Himself; or is there any way revealed by which 
we can believe that Christ came, as it were, more 
naturally into all this ? 

The Apostle seems to answer this question. ‘‘ God 
sent His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh” 
(rov éavtov viov) ; “ God spared not His own Son” 
(rov idiov viov); “‘ He who was in the form of God 
emptied Himself and took the form of a slave ;” 
“God sent forth His Son made of a woman.” 

So that the exaltation of the man Christ Jesus is 
not the arbitrary unnatural deification of a mere 
mortal. I+ is the reward assigned to a Divine Person 
that, in the very nature in which He humbled Himself 
beneath all, He should receive glory and honour 
from all. 
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What then can be added to the doctrine of St. Paul 
-—for I take it for granted, of course, that this Apostle 
does not write unmeaning, unauthorized words and 
phrases of the Son of God—what can be added to 
his revelation of Christ? And yet something must be 
added, for there 1s yet another writer to deliver his 
testimony, who tarried longest amongst us that he 
might finish the Revelation. It cannot be that God 
should have kept him so long that he should write 
what was superfluous, and yet, so far as the glory of 
Christ is concerned, what can he say more? Yes, 
perhaps he can give clearness, and solve difficulties, 
and prevent misconception, and exhibit the eternal 
reality of the Divine Fatherhood and Sonship. 

And this is all that St. John has done. 

In giving us the term “only begotten,” he has fixed 
the meaning of St. Paul’s terms, “‘ own Son,’ “ proper 
Son,” “Son of His love,” as the natural meaning, and 
so as admitting, nay, requiring, the natural inference 
respecting the love of the Father in giving a real and 
not a created Son, which we cannot but draw from such 
terms if we take them naturally; but then, lest by 
taking the terms “own” or “proper” Son naturally, 
we should fall into gross conceptions and entangle 
ourselves by material parallels, St. John has given us 
a word, ‘‘ Logos,” which fixes for ever the ineffably 
spiritual and transcendental nature of the generation. 
But, in giving us these two terms, he appears to me 
to have only given us words whereby to indicate ideas 
which, if we have realized St. Paul’s words, we have 
already in a great degree realized. If we believe that 
St. Paul does not write verbiage, but the words of 
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truth and soberness, when he says that God gave His 
own Son, and spared not His proper Son, then we 
must perforce believe that the relationship of the 
Divine Son to His Father is not less real, proper, and - 
intimate, than the relationship of a human son to his 
father, and so we already believe in the idea of His 
being “only begotten,” and St. John supplies us with 
the term. 

So also, if we believe that St. Paul wrote true and 
godly words when he wrote that Christ is the ‘ wisdom 
of God,” and the “power of God,”’—-that He is the 
“brightness of God’s glory, and the express image of 
His person” or “substance ”—that He was originally 
in the form of God as truly as He was afterwards in 
the form of a slave—that all things were created by 
Him and for Him; then we already believe in the 
thing indicated by the word “ Logos,” and St. John 
sumply supplies us with the term. 

Again, I said that the last Gospel might exhibit 
somewhat more of the reality of the relationship of 
the Son to the Father. It does this by showing to 
us somewhat of the ineffably holy intimacy of the 
converse of the Son of God with His Father. 

The highest and most touching example of this is 
unquestionably the prayer of Christ before His Agony 
(John xvi). Now this prayer throughout appears to 
me to be nothing but an expansion of the intercourse 
of Christ with His Father recorded in St. Matthew, 
“ T thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven-and earth. 
.... All things are delivered unto Me of My Father ” 
(xi, 25—27). 

Let the reader study well these words of holy inter- 
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course as they are given to us by the first Evangelist. 
Let him believe them—believe, that is, that Christ 
actually said them, and that He said what was true 
and what was fitting for such a Son to say to such a 
Father, and [ think that he will acknowledge that this 
highest of all conceivable unburthenings of soul is but 
a natural and fittmme expansion of the words of the 
older narrative. 


There is “ continuity ” all through the revelation of 
God, and this “ continuity ” is Christ Himself. 

Christ says, “ 
My Father.” 


Again, when leaving the world, He says, “ All 


All things are ‘delivered unto Me of 


power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth.” It 
seems fitting that such power should be placed in the 
hands of One who before He humbled Himself had 
made all things, and Who did whatsoever the Father 
did. The Book of the Acts of the Apostles exhibits 
the commencement of this power, “ The Lord sends 
the rod of His power out of Zion: He rules even in 
the midst among His enemies.” All the Apostolical 
Epistles assume the continued exercise of this power 
on the part of Christ. They exhibit Him doing for 
the world, the Church, and the soul, all that the 
Father does, or can be supposed to do, and the Book 
of the Apocalypse exhibits Christ doing all this till 
the consummation. 

All the Revelation of God holds together. 

They who accept the least dogmatic part cannot stop 
there. If they have any desires after the knowledge 
of God, they must press on to know more. 
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And they who reject the most dogmatic cannot, in 
reason, rest in such rejection. 

I have before me, in a Rationalistic periodical, a 
review of the “ Gospel Question,” written with the 
avowed purpose of discrediting the fourth Gospel, and 
it ends with the melancholy words, “ Men say, indeed, 
Lo! He is here, or He is there ; but we do not find 
Him—not in Matthew, nor in Mark, nor in Luke, nor 
yet in John.” 

And now one word in conclusion ae the 
Interpretation of Scripture. 

The Scripture must be interpreted like any other 
book. 

Quite true, if we may be allowed to add the word 
“ similar.” 

Let us suppose for a moment that there was in 
existence a book similar to the Scriptures, written 
to give us the account of some, to all appearance, 
astounding supernatural fact, the like of which never 
occurred before, or never could occur again, in the 
history of the universe, and which fact was so inter- 
woven with all that the book contains that it could 
not be eliminated without tearing the whole to pieces : 
then it would be very unnatural and irrational for any 
one who attempted to explain the book in question 
to leave out of consideration the fact for the sake of 
which the book was written, and the reality of which 
fact is the only way of accounting for the writing of 
the book ; especially would such a theory be absurd 
in the case of matters im the book which were very 
hkely to be understood by the writer or compiler in 
the light of the particular fact. 
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Such a book is the Bible. 

Its one fact is the infinite humiliation and conse- 
quent exaltation of the Son of God,—the Incarnation 
and its issues or consequences. 

The position of this in Scripture is such that it 

must affect all in it. The Gospels are, from begin- 
ning to end, a witness to One Who was born of a 
virgin—lived a life in which He exerted astonishing 
Divine power—died—and rose again. There is nothing 
in them except what bears on Him as visibly amongst 
us. The Acts and Epistles are similarly occupied with 
His redemption, His works, and His rule; only He 
is invisible, and acts more after the manner of God, 
because invisible. 

If we are to interpret such a book naturally and 
rationally, we must never lose sight for a moment of 
this, its one grand fact. If the fact be not true, then 
the natural and rational thing is to reject the whole 
book. If the fact be true, then the natural and 
rational thing is to look at all in the book in the 
light of it. 

There are two principles on which we may interpret 
the word of God. We may to some extent acknow- 
ledge it to be the word of God; and yet go through 
it with the determination to see in it, if possible, 
nothing but what, if properly explained, may have 
occurred at any time, or may occur at any time again. 
Even if we acknowledge the miraculous in it, we may 
yet hold it safer to avoid, if possible, an interpretation 
involving the miraculous. 

And if any words imply some mysterious acting of 
God upon us, some ineffable nearness of God or Christ, 

FF 
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or some mysterious communication of grace, we may 
treat them as some “dark form of words with only a 
plain common meaning of an ordinary thing at the 
bottom,” or even as, after all, some “great impropriety 
of speech, darkly expressing only a common thing.” 

Or we may go through the book in an exactly oppo- 
site spirit. 

We may say to ourselves with respect to any appa- 
rently miraculous or supernatural circumstance, “ This 
may be very unlikely if I were to read it in any other 
book, but the book with which I have now to do is 
the history of a chain of events or providences cul- 
minating in the redemption of the world by God’s 
very Son in our nature.” 

If any judgements of God seem far above out of our 
sight, we may remember that “the Word was made 
flesh” for our salvation, and take comfort from what 
fell from the lips of that Incarnate Compassion, ‘‘ What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” 

If any words of Christ, or of His servants, in whom 
He spake, seem hard to us, we may lift up our hearts 
to Him, and say :— 

‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life, and we believe and are sure that Thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


THE END. 
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